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THE SHADOW OF MALREWARD 



CHAPTER I 

Towards the cloae of a hot smmiier's day two young men 
cycled down the long slope that led from the hi^ moorland 
to die village of Norton. 

The one was a writer and the other a writer of some emi- 
nence, and each in his own way felt that the scene which lay 
before him was not to be hurried .oyer, .but to be enjoyed as 
long as possible. >. . • ; * - 

The yalley faced west aud jcan down to the sea. On either 
side of it rose precipitous, slopes -not more than half a mile 
apart, even at die inoiitk. The sjuk^e between the two great 
rocky walls that weve cl^tt with'-verdure from base to summit 
was filled irilh a glory of azure and gold and crimson. The 
water lay smoodi as a sheet of glass, and like a mirror re- 
flected the splendour of the sunset Against the glowing sky 
^ die nigged cliffs stood out sharp and dark as if they had 
I been cut out of black cardboard. Ihe summit of one was 
' crowned with a great pile of irregular buildings that seemed 
as if it were part of the rock on which it stood. Half-way 
down the opposite side there was a small house which would 
^ have been invisible but for the fact that it stood on a project- 
"aL ing ledge and so was silhouetted against the sky. Half a 
mile inland from the sea the village of Norton nesded among 
^ the ordiards and grasslands of the sheltered vale, 
g **Tliat is Norton-Malreward on the left," said Richard 
i Loryat; ^^ that litde place on the ri^t is the ^ Den.' I believe 
e it used to be the dower house, but Sir Philip Malreward usee 
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4 THE SHADOW OF MALREWARD 

Die other man made no reply. His lips tightened, and die 
lines deepened on his face as he stared at Norton-Malreward. 
He was tall, thin-faced, dark — even saturnine as the red 
glow of die setting sun fell upon his features. Loryat was 
a sturdy, broad-cdiouldered Saxon, with fair crisp hair and 
blue eyes, and almost as great a contrast as could be found 
to his lean saturnine companion. The two men had met a 
week previously and had made friends over a bottle of excel- 
lent port, in a small inn. Loryat had been sketching, and 
John Kentisbury had been touring the country in search of 
fttmosf^ere for a new book. It was on Loryat's suggestion 
that they had turned aside from their route to visit the pic- 
turesque village of Norton. 

But now, as Loryat looked at his companion's face he felt 
uncomfortable. It Idi^o^t* sdeiHed .to *him^ as though Jc^ 
Kentisbury were slowly 'itcmng dowil*frotn*t}ie moorland into 
die blackness and lurid Stik df-halk: .The man's face suff- 
gested Mephistopheles in &• red^Gmeli^t.' It had always been 
irloomy and thou^tful, fut: Qo\^*ttr<>QBuId only be described 
by the one word " tdtilblfe."' tdryaf' wondered whether 
Kentisbury had ever been to this part of the world before, 
and whether it held some dark memory for him. 

**I believe Sir Philip Malreward is away in Borneo," he 
aaid after a long pause, ^* but Lady Malreward is at home, 
and I am sure Ae will give us permission to go over the 
house. I came here last year and she was most kind. Siie 
let me sketdi whatever I wanted — ah, there is a beautiful 
woman if you like! — and in such a setting as Norton-Malre- 
ward, I can tell you, Kentisbury " 

** I know Lady Malreward," Kentisbury interrupted curtly, 
^ and nothing on earth would persuade me to enter her house." 

Loryat looked at his companion in surprise, and a dozen 
questions were in his mind. But he only said 

** Ah, you have been in this part of the world before." 

" Never," was the abrupt reply, and the tone of it was so 
fierce that Loryat changed die subject 
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^rd like a ^in before we reach the village," he said. 
^ Hie air in this valley is stifling. Shall we go ahead? ^ 

** Yes, certainly." And Kentisbury released the pressure on 
his brake so suddenly that his bicycle shot several yards ahead 
of the other. 

A sharp run of three minutes brought diem to the village, 
and ihey stopped outside the Malreward Arms, which was 
die only inn in the place. 

At ei^t o'clock they sat down to an excellent meal of a 
fowl, new potatoes, green peas, and a gooseberry tart with 
cream. John Kentid)ury was genial, and even in a jesting 
mood. As a rule, he could be a pleasant, if somewhat ab« 
stracted companion; but this was the first occasion on which 
he had given way to absolute mirth and merriment 

Possibly it was* the reaction frotn the mood whidi had 
brou^t that terrible look into his fate and eyes as they 
descended the hill. , ; * . 

When they had finilgheddinner^l^isfy lit their pipes and asked 
Ae landlord to join ti^eni iit a gl^^.of port Tlie two young 
men made a point of this 8t every imi, though it was a custom 
long out of date even in the remotest country districts. John 
Kentisbury gained ther^y a good deal of material for his 
literary work, and Loryat learnt of the most interesting bits of 
soenery in the neighbouihood. 

^ Is her ladyship at home? " asked Loryat when he had 
filled the landlord's glass with wine. 

Mr. Gist, a small, meagre Cockney, with a red face, cleared 
IDS throat 

^Yes, sir," he replied slowly, as if weighing his words. 
^I diink I may say as 'er ladyship is at 'ome. 'Ere's jour 
fery good 'ealth, gentlemen.** 

Loryat nodded and sipped his wine. 

""And Sir Philip?" asked Kentisbury. ""Is he stUl 
abroad? " 

Mr. Gist paused with his glass half-way to his lips and stared 
at the speaker with his small bloodshot eyes. 
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** Is it possible you ain't 'eard, sir? '' he said in a whisper. 

" Heard what? *' 

''Of Sir Philip's deadi, sir. 'E's bin dead this four 
months.'' 

Loryat was looking straight at his companion's face, as tlie 
landlord miburdened himself proudly of this piece of news. 
But John Kentisbury did not betray his thoughts by so much 
as Ihe flicker of an eyelid. He only smiled — the merest 
g^ost of a smile." 

^ I've been abroad for six mondis," he said in an even voice, 
^ and I only returned three weeks ago. So I have not heard 
any news of Sir Philip's death. But my friend — surely, 
Loryat, you must have heard of the death of so great a man 
OS Sir Philip Malreward." 

'' Not in my line,", said the artist, quietly. '' I'd forgotten 
all about Che Malrewiirdsrtiiri.canie intoi^Us neig^ourhood 
again. Then the beautiful -^ — ^ ; . * ; . 

He paused, checked by a lck>k'ic <Keutisbury's eyes. '' How 
very sad," he said lamely!.|: ' • ;'•.. • 

Mr. Gist drained his glass and wiped* Ub mouth. " I don't 
know as 'e ain't well out of it," he said after a pause. '' I 
don't believe in old men marrying young women. Forty year 
there were between them. It can't be expected as a young 
and pretty woman " 

** How did Sir Philip die? " Kentisbury broke in, and his 
voice was so harsh that Mr. Gist moved his chair back half 
an inch, and die legs grated on the stone floor. 

''One of them fevers, sir," the landlord replied; "'er 
ladyship knew of it. It took 'em twenty days to get the re- 
mains down to the coast — burnt 'em, they did, and brou^t 
along the ashes in a tin box. Ghidley were the only white man 
with 'im." 

" Who is Qiidley? " asked Dick Loryat not because he 
wanted to know, but in case Kentisbury mi^t speak before 
him. For some reason or other he did not care to hear an- 
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other question aaked by Kentisbury in the same tone as llie 
last one. 

^ Ralph Ghidley,** said Mr. Gist, '* 'e was Sir Philip's serv- 
ant — not so much a servant, mind you, as an 'elper in 'is 
work. 'E were a rare clever man were Ralph Chidley, and 
may be now for aught I know, though I reckon as part of 'is 
cleverness were imbibed — if you understand me — from 'is 
master. 'E'U be 'ere toni^t They're bringing the body 
'ome — which reminds me I ought to 'ave been at the station, 
so as to show my respec's; but I don't think as I'll do more 
than meet the procession at the foot of the 'ilL" 

^ So the ashes are being brought back tonight," said Ken- 
tisbury quietly. *'I hope we are not detaining you." 

^Not at all, sir, not at all. The train don't git in till 
nine and then they 'ave to drive eleven mile; not till 'arf- 
past ten do we expect them. But if you'll excuse me, gen- 
tlemen, I think I'll 'ave to be gettin' along in a few minutes, 
so as to change into my black clothes. We all of us 'ad 
great respec' for Sir Philip." 

As he spoke, he looked meaningly at his glass, ,and Loryat 
filled it to the brim. 

^'Ere's your good 'ealth again, gents," said Mr. Gist, 
''and may death and disaster keep far away from you both." 

Kentisbury smiled grimly at the odd toast Then he rose 
to his feet and yawned. Mr. Gist took his departure with 
mpoloffts for staying so long. 

** An odd character, eh? " said Loryat, filling his pipe, 
"lliose cockney fellows are funny when they try to imitate 
the old-fashioned landlord of a village inn — well, what do 
yon say to bed? We've done a good fifty miles up and down 
hilL" 

** I'm going out to see what our landlord calls the ' pro- 
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cession. 



^Well, you can please yourself. I'm going to bed." 
John Kentisbury made no reply, and Loryat walked towards 
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the door. When he reached it, however, he turned and looked 
at his companion. 

You'd better come to bed, old chap,'* he said quietly. 
No, ihank you," Kentisbury answered, with a laugfL 
Qme doesn't get a chance like this every day. Think of the 
scene, my dear fellow; of the ashes brought throu^ swamp 
and forest, over thousands of miles of land and sea; of the 
arrival here in this little village; of the faithful tenants — 
all in black — standing round and waiting, perhaps even 
wondering where Borneo is, and why Sir Philip should have 
chosen to die there. Then the terrific ascent up the hill to 
Norton-Malreward; the carriage followed by a respectful 
crowd, most of whom ought to be in bed and asleep. It will 
be a fine sight, Loryat, either for the brush of an artist or the 
pen of a writer. Of course if you painted it, you'd have to 
put in a moon." 

Loryat frowned. His companion had spoken bitterly and 
contemptuously of things that are not generally made the 
subject for scorn and laughter. And once more there was 
that strange look on the lean, sallow face, and a gleam of 
malice in the dark eyes. 

** There will probably be a moon tonight," he said curtly, 
and then he left the room. 

John Kentisbury stood for a moment motionless. Then he 
flung himself into a creaking armchair, and began to fill his 
pipe. 

For a quarter of an hour he smoked, leaning back with 
folded arms and closed eyes. Then he roused himself from 
his reverie, and, taking a leather case out of his pocket, he 
extracted a letter. The envelope was so worn that the sides 
fell apart as he touched it. 

He read the letter through from beginning to end, and then 
replaced it in the leather case. But a minute later he took it 
out again and re-read the last few lines. 

**l diall always love you. Jack," said the writer. **But 
circumstances must keep us apart I cannot do without 
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money; I cannot do without the beautiful things of the world. 
Good-bye, dear; I shall never forget you — never.** 

He smiledt and it was the first time he had ever smiled 
during die perusal of that letter, which had been read a thou- 
sand times. 

**The beautiful things of this world,** he said to himself. 
**I wonder if Sir Philip Malreward mi^t have been con- 
aidered to be one of them. 



Half an hour later John Kentisbury left the inn in the 
company of his landlord, now transformed from a genial 
Boniface to something between a low comedian and an under- 
taker's assistant. 

" We*ll go a little way up the *ill,** said Mr. Gist. " They'll 
'ave to go slow up the 'ill, and you'll 'ave a better chance 
of seeing." 

The moon had risen above the moorland in die east, and 
the valley was flooded with light Kentisbury followed the 
landlord up die steep hill, till they were a hundred feet above 
the village. The road that led to the railway station wound 
its way up the valley like a piece of white ribbon. 

" That's them," said Mr. Gist, pointing at three specks now 
visible in the distance. **The 'earse and the kerridge as 'er 
ladyship rides in, and another, with Chidley, I've no doubt** 

John Kentisbury made no reply. He glanced at the three 
spedu on the white road, and then at the black mass of the 
villagers vdio had assembled at the foot of the hill. The 
sound of voices and laughter occasionally broke the silence, 
and then died away as though any noise were out of place 
on so solemn an occasion. 

**I shall walk with 'em up to the 'ouse," said Mr. Gist, 
* like the rest I don't doubt Chidley will *ave 'is eyes open, 
and e*ll put a black mark agin any one as don't walk up to 
Ae 'ouse." 
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^ I diall stay where I am," Kentisbury replied, ** or rather 
under the shadow of those trees "; and moving away from die 
centre of the road, he stood in the darkness by the edge of a 
amall coppice. Mr. Gbt walked quickly down the hill, evi- 
dently anxious to show himself in the front rank of the 
mourners. 

A few minutes later there was the sound of wheels, and 
die beat of horses' hoofs, and at the same moment spaiks 
of ligjht began to glow among die crowd, and the sparks 
flared out into smoky flames. 

''Torches," said Kentisbury to himself; ''how absurd! " 

Tlien something long and black crawled slowly up the hill 
— a gigantic open hearse drawn by four black horses, and 
on either side of it walked six men with flaming torches. Be- 
hind it were two broughams, each drawn by a pair of chest- 
nuts, and behind them a long line of men and women, walk- 
ing two and two, and trailing down the white road like a 

fn«lc#i- 

As the hearse passed Kentisbury, he saw that it was empty, 
save for a small object that glittered in the moonlight 

"Not the original tin box," he thought; "a silver casket, 
I expect" 

Then came the first brougham, and the blinds were drawn. 
Lady Malreward's grief was not to be looked on by the vul- 
gar crowd. The windows of the second carriage were open, 
however, and Kentisbury had a close view of a small lean 
white face, clean-shaven, save for a short closely-cropped white 
beard. 

" Ralph Chidley, I suppose," he said to himself; " the only 
real mourner of the lot, I daresay." 

For five minutes longer the tramp of feet went past him 
up the hill. It was not till the sound had died away that he 
left the shadow of the trees. Tlien, looking up the steep 
asoem, he saw a few lights twinkling like glow-worms, and 
at the very summit of the great precipice the towers and ram- 
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parts of Norton-Malreward stood silver grey against the deep 
blue of the sky. 

*^ All is vanity," he muttered to himself. Then, turning ab- 
ruptly on his heel, he walked quickly down die hill totiie al- 
most empty village. 



CHAPTER II 

^'And to my faithful servant, and helper, Ralph Chidley, 
I bequealh the sum of twenty thousand pounds and my house 
known as die ^Den' vrith all the garden land appertaining 
thereto, and all the furniture and chattels therein contained, 
and I hereby express a hope diat he will be able to complete 
such work as I may leave unfinished at the time of my deadi, 
for which purpose I bequeath him the further sum of five 
thousand pounds to be expended on scientific research.'* 

Mr. Jesson, the lawyer, paused, and sipped a glass of water. 
He had already read a long list of small legacies to servants, 
and he thought diis a suitable place to pause. The magnitude 
of the bequest had startled every one save Lady Malreward, 
who probably knew of it beforehand. 

For a few moments there was silence, and every one looked 
at Ralph Chidley, who was staring at the polished oak of the 
table; his small wrinkled face was quite expressionless, and 
no one could have told whether he was thinking of the legacy 
or of his dead master. 

** No reward can be too great for faithful service," said Lady 
Malreward, breaking the silence, ^* and no one is more deserv- 
ing than you, Chidley, of a great reward." 

She spoke quietly, and there was a note of sadness in her 

voice, but there was a look of genuine pleasure as she held out 

her slim white hand to her husband's old friend and servant 

There was a charm about Dorothy Malreward that endowed her 

simplest act of courtesy or kindness with a value that was 

quite out of proportion to the act itself. Every one in the 

room felt that Sir Philip ought not to have left so large a 

sum of money to a man who had been bom in one of the 

12 
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cottages on tibe estate. And yet Lady Malreward, ¥dio was 
the loser by the legacy, and ivho was bowed down by a great 
sorrow was able to congratulate Ralph Chidley on his good 
fortune, and to do it in such a manner as to leave no doubt 
that she was genuinely pleased. 

'^And to my dear wife, Dorothy Malreward," the lawyer 
continued, clearing his throat, ** I leave all the residue of my 
real and personal estate, knowing that she will use it in such 
a way aa I should wish, and deal as kindly and justly with 
my tenants as I have endeavoured to do through all my life." 

Again the lawyer paused, and this time he leant back in his 
diair and b^an to fold up the piece of parchment that lay 
before him. 

*^ Is that all? " asked Lady Malreward, rising to her feet. 

^ There is a condition diat you diall reside at Norton-Mai* 
reward for ei^teen months after Sir Philip's decease," the 
lawyer replied. 

^ And nothing else? " 

•*No," answered the lawyer. 

A few minutes later the room was empty save for Mr. Jesson 
and Lady Malreward. The latter stood by an open window 
that looked out across the valley, and her eyes were fixed on a 
small grey building on the opposite slope. It had once been 
the dower house of the family. But there was no longer any 
need of a dower house. Sir Philip Malreward was the last of 
his race and she, his widow, had control of all the land, save 
diat house and garden, as far as dhe could see up the valley, 
and over the edge of the hill on to Ae moorland. 

Tlie lawyer was still seated at the table, and was working 
out a sum on a sheet of foolscap. Then he looked up and 
saw die slender black figure outlined against the window. 
Hie pale beautiful face, with its crown of auburn hair, formed 
a marked contrast to the widow's weeds. 

" Something will have to be sold," he said, rising from his 
dudr and walking towards the window. ** I suppose you don't 
intand to dispute diis legacy to Ralph Chidley " 
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** Certainly not, Mr. Jesson. Why should I? The man 
has deserved it" 

'*! though perhaps you might be thinking of * undue in- 
fluence.' There is no doubt that Sir Philip was very much 
influenced by Ralph Chidley in all his affairs." 

** I should not think of disputing the will," Lady Malreward 
said coldly. ** My husband had every rig^t to leave the money 
to whomsoever he chose. The sum of £25,000 means noth- 
ing to me, but if it was £250,000 I should not complain." 

'' Part of the estate must be sold." 

** Certainly. Sell the outlying farms at Hoyle. But 
surely business can be discussed later on. Will you stay here 
tonie^?" 

^No, thank you. Lady Malreward. I want to catdi the 
5.30 at Talbridge." 

^^Very well. Please give the orders about the motor. I 
wish to be alone." 

The lawyer bowed and withdrew. Lady Malreward still 
remained by the window, but now that she was alone the 
sadness had passed away from her face and a light came into 
her dark brown eyes. 

^All this is mine," she thought as she looked across the 
valley, and then towards the moorland. ** Every stone and 
tree, every cottage and field and wood. It is all mine, to 
do what I will with, and my life is my own — to use as I 
please." 

The door at the far end of the dining-hall opened, and a 
footman entered, looking sombre and awkward in his new 
black livery. 

** If you please, my lady, may Mr. Qiidley speak to you? " 

** Chidley? " she queried with a frown. ** Yes, Martin ; I 
will see him in here." 

The man departed, and a few momenta later RaljA Chidley 
was ushered into the room. He came forward slowly, and did 
not speak till he reached the window. 

I hopovjpdur lady^ip bears no ill-will," he said humbly, 
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■nd ¥dth his eyes fixed on the ground as though not daring 
Id lift tfaem to Lady Malreward's face. 

"^ Why should I bear you ill-will, Mr. Chidley? " 

**Your ladyship might think that I took advantage of my 
long service — of my close friendship — if I may dare to use 
&e word — with Sir Philip. But I can assure your lady- 
diip '' 

^ No assurances are necessary," she interrupted. ^ Is this 
all you wished to say, Mr. Qiidley? " 

^Not all, my lady. I have been entrusted with a sacred 
mission, and with the delivery of this letter it is complete." 

He drew a piece of oiled silk out of his pocket, unfolded it, 
and produced a dirty envelope. 

^ My master and benefactor," he said impressively, ^ asked 
me to deliver this to your ladyship in case he never returned 
from the expedition alive." 

Lady Malreward took the letter from his hand, and, turning 
it over, saw the impression of her husband's signet-ring on 
the red wax. Then she diivered. The old man, who stood 
before her, a mean and almost ludicrous figure in his black 
frock-coat and shabby black trousers, which obviously were 
part of a dress-suit, had brought back to her the tangled for- 
ests and poison-laden swamps of a distant land. The struggle 
to reach the coast, the hardships manfully endured, came be- 
fore her eyes with the si^t of that dirty piece of oiled silk. 
He had certainly been a faithful servant, and had earned his 
reward. 

^ Do you know the contents? " she asked mechanically. 
^^I mean, did my husband tell you the contents, in case the 
message was of great importance, and the missive mig^t be 
lost?" 

Ralph Chidley bowed his head, as though at a graveside. 
^ Sir ndlip told me, my lady," he said in a low voice, ** in 
case the letter might be lost" 

Dorothy Malreward coloured. It was intolerable to 
that this man knew the contents of the letter. 
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** I shall always r^ard it as a sacred confidence, my lady," 
Qiidley continued. ^It was tfae only thing that Sir Hiilip 
could do under the circumstances, and if I had been killed hf 
fbe natives or had died of fever " 

** You are a brave man," she said quietly, ^ and have doM 
your duty faithfully. You will continue to do it, I am wa% 
for the sake of the man who was proud to call you a friend." 

Tlie small ¥rrinkled face was inscrutable, and the thin line 
of the lips seemed to contract, as Dorothy Malreward spoke 
these few kindly words. Then Ralph Qiidley held out hii 
brown hand. 

** My mission is complete, my lady," he said, ^ at any rata 
so far as you are concerned. I hope that you will find com- 
fort in your great sorrow." 

Dorothy Malreward only hesitated for a second before she 
took the outstretched hand, and that momentary hesitation was 
en index to her thoughts. Then she smiled — just tfae tiffiX 
aort of sad smile that was expected of her. 

''Good-bye, Mr. Chidley," she said in a low voice; ''yoo 
won't forget to come and see me now and then, will you? I 
shall never forget all you have done for me." 

He gripped her slender fingers hard as he bowed his head 
over them. And she was seized with a sudden sense of loadiing 
and fear. It seemed to her as though this man, who had been 
through so much for her sake, held her in his power, and 
would not loose his hold on her until she lay lifeless in his 
hands. 

But the feeling passed as quickly as it had come. Chidley 
let go of her fingers and shambled across the room towards 
die door. There was nothing terrible about him now. He 
was only a bent and mean-looking old man in dhabby blads 
clothes — more like a clerk who had passed all his life in an 
ofice than an explorer who had fought his way back to civili- 
zation from tfae darkness of a tropical forest 

When Dorothy Malreward was alone she seated herself io 
m cfafeur by the great mullioned window, and looked at the letttf t 
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irhich ahe had laid doivn on the table. She stretched out her 
band to touch it, and then drew back, and sat there staring at 
the red seal. 

**A few last words of advice," she said to herself, '^a re* 
bake, perhaps, for the shortness of my last letter — nothing 
pleasant, I am sure of that I knew Philip too well." 

She looked away from the letter, and leant her arms on the 
stone sill of the open window, and as she gazed out across the 
valley, the past came back to her — that bitter past in which 
she had goaded a strong mind to madness. Seven years of 
wedded life, and in all that time not a word of love for the 
husband who had given her everything, scarcely an act of 
kindness; only coldness and contempt and even hatred. What 
a record for those last seven years! 

And then he had left her to go on this expedition, and 
ainoe even the worm will turn, his last words had been harsh 
and bitter — the first, die only harsh and bitter words he had 
spoken to her. 

^Yon are sending me out to my death," he had said as 
diey parted. ^ I'm too old for this sort of thing; but Fd rather 
die in a fever swamp than live in the hell you've made out of 
my home." 

The words rang in her ears now. 

She once more stretched out her hand, and, picking up the 
iMsr, opened the envelope with a small silver paper-knife. 
After all, the man was dead, and his reproaches had no power 
to hart her. If she had loved him, it would have been differ- 
ent As it was, she smiled, and taking the thin piece of paper 
from its envelope, read the contents, whidi were as follows: — 

''Dear Dorothy, 
Tve got a touch of the fever. It may be nothing 
Bnch, and it may be a good deal. In case it turns out 
to be the latter, I thought I'd write you a few lines before 
I get foolish and delirious. 

'^ The memory of my last words to you have laddtd VaxK) 
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brain ever since we parted. I want you to forget and forgive 
tbem. I loved you very dearly when I married you, and have 
always loved you. I failed to win your love, and Ais must be 
my excuse for what I said to you in an outburst of misery 
and despair. 

** It may be that God has taken me at my word, and that 
I am to die in this wretched hole. In any case you must take 
what I am going to say to you as the last words of a man who 
thinks that he is going to die; for if I live, the letter will .never 
be sent to you. 

**For some months it has been in my mind to make an 
alteration in my will. It seemed right and proper to me that 
as you had married me for my money, I should leave you the 
use of this money for only so long as you remained a widow 
and did not marry again. This is what most men would have 
done imder the circumstances, and what many men do even 
in the case of the most affectionate wives. 

'* Since I have been out here, however, I have decided to 
make the question of remarriage an affair rather of honour 
than of the law. I know you to be an honourable woman, 
irfiatever faults you may possess, and I am sure that if I give 
you your legal freedom you will respect my last and most 
solemn wishes. 

^ Believing as I do that there is a conscious life after death, 
and that it is in the power of the dead to return and watch 
over those whom they love, I beseech you to spare me the 
agony of seeing you married to another man. 

^I could not prevent you from marrying again, even 
by making a will whereby remarriage would deprive you of 
a fortune, but I could make such a marriage a great sacrifice 
on your part 

^I have preferred, my dear Dorothy, to deal with you in 
a more kindly spirit, and one which I trust will go far to 
make you think well of me, when I am no longer with you. 
I have made a fresh will, in which I have left my property 
in the hands of trustees^ and only give you a life interest 
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in the estate. If you marry again, this interest is to cease, 
and a cousin on my mother's side will inherit the whole of my 
fortune. 

^I have, however, given written instructions, signed and 
witnessed, to Ralph Chidley that this will is to be considered 
as revoked, and is to be destroyed, if you will make a solemn 
promise to him, in the presence of two other witnesses, that 
you will not marry a]gain. It is to be only a promise, given 
on your word of honour, and is not in any way to be con- 
sidered as a legal oath, the breaking of which will entail the 
loss of the property. 

^When you have made the promise, you can break it, if 
your conscience will allow you to do so, and you will not lose 
a penny of your inheritance. 

**And now, my dear Dorothy, I will wish you good-bye. 
You will never see me again, but I firmly believe that I shall 
see you, and watch over you. My great love for you will 
purchase this for me,v in spite of death. 

^ I am, and hope that I shall always be, 

** Your loving husband, 

"Philip Malrewabd.'' 

Lady Malreward read this long missive with emotions that 
swayed between hope and fear and shame. When she had 
finished, she folded up die letter, and replaced it in its en* 
velope. Then she stared out of the window at the " Den,** a 
amall grey lump of stone upon the opposite side of the valley. 

** Ralph Chidley knows everything,*' she said to herself, 
** and I am in his power. If he chooses to destroy his written 

and signed instructions, and produce the will " She leant 

forward, and catching hold of the letter, gripped it tightly in 
her hand. 

** There is this at any rate," she thought " I must guard 
it carefully. It is worth a great fortune." 

Then, as if seized by some sudden impulse, she rose to her 
feet, and hurried into the long library, where the \\|^l «3Cc«»xiir 
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ing through stained glass windows fell on tier after tier of 
books. She went to a safe in the comer of the room, unlocked 
it, and put the letter in a small steel drawer. Then she closed 
the door, turned the key in the lock, and walking over to the 
fireplace, rang the bell. 

** Has Mr. Jesson gone? " she asked the servant viho an- 
fwered the summons. 

Yes, m'lady — ten minutes ago — in the Daimler." 

And Mr. Chidley? " 

Yes, m'lady. He walked.'* 

Order the white car around at once,** she said curtly. ^ I 
•hall be ready to leave in five minutes.'' 
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CHAPTER m 

Hie road between Norton-Malreward and the ''Den'' did 
not pass through the village, but allowing for the curves which 
were necessary to overcome the steepness of the gradient on 
either side of die valley, ran straight from one house to die 
odier. Every inch of it was visible from the front of Norton- 
Bfalreward, and as the car glided out of the courtyard, Dorothy 
Malreward leant out of the window and saw a small black 
speck far doivn the slope. 

She overtook Ralph Chidley on the bridge which crossed 
die small tidal creek at the foot of the hill and beckoned to 
him. 

Tve read the letter," she whispered, as he came to her 
side of the car, ** and I want the matter put straight at once. 
You have the documents with you? " 

** No, your ladyship. They are at the ' Den.' " 

''Very well, then. Jump in the car. We'll go there mt 
once." 

•* But, your ladyship — > — ^" 

" Please — Mr. Chidley. There is no time to be lost in m 
matter of diis sort" 

When he had taken his place by her side, and the car bad 
continued on its way, she explained. 

"I cannot have a sword like this hanging over my head," 
die said. " It must be removed at once. I am ready to make 
die promise." 

"Surely your ladyship can trust me?" Chidley replied. 

"It would have been so easy to have never given you the 

letter, to have destroyed my own signed instructions, and have 

produoed the new will. That I have acted honourably is, I 

dunk, a proof that I am your friend." 

21 
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** Men change their minds," she said curtly. *^ I trust yon 
entirely, but surely it is best to have the matter settled at 
once." 

Chidley made no reply, and neither of them spoke again 
till they reached the *^ Den." Tlie house itself stood on tbe 
very edge of a small precipice, and the plateau at the bad 
had been made into a large and beautifully arranged garden. 
The entrance was through Ais garden to a doorway at the 
back of the house. 

'Tm afraid the place is not very habitable," said Lady 
Malreward, as she entered the small square hall, which was 
thick with dust, and littered with old packing-cases. 

** I can soon make it so. For the present it answers. Will 
your ladyship be pleased to come this way." 

He opened a door at the far end of the hall, and they 
entered a large room with a big mullioned window that faced 
the valley. Tlie walls were lined with bookcases, filled en- 
tirely with volumes relating to engineering and natural science. 
Ralph Qiidley wiped a thick layer of dust ofiF a wooden chair. 

** Please sit down," he said. " I will fetch the papers." 

^ And the witnesses," she said. ** Will the chauffeur do? ** 

'^Certainly. But I had forgotten the witnesses. There 
is no one else in the house. I will see what I can do if you 
will wait here a few minutes. FU go down to the village in 
the car, if necessary." 

** Then bring two. I donH care for my servants to be wit- 

008868. 

He departed, and Lady Malreward, left to her own devices, 
rose from her chair and opened one of the windows. 

For a few minutes she stood there motionless. She was 
roused by the sound of footsteps and voices in the hall. 
Chidley was returning with the witnesses, and it was quite 
evident that he had not been down to Norton to find them. 

Tlien the door opened^ and she turned and found herself 
face to face with John Kentisbury. 

As the young man saw Lady Malreward, he paused in the 
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doorway. Then he stepped aside and allowed Chidley to pass. 

^ These gentlemen were just coming up the road, your lady- 
ship," said the latter; '^they wished permission to sketch the 
house from the garden. They will be only too willing to 
oblige your ladyship in this little matter." 

Lady Malreward bowed slightly, and then held out her hand 
to Kentisbury. He could not well refuse to take it. He 
muttered some words of condolence. 

^ Mr. Kentisbury and I have met bef ore,** she said quietly 
to Dick Loryat; and then to Kentisbury, ^'Please introduce 
me to your friend." 

**Mr. Loryat — Lady Malreward." 

Dick Loryat coloured. Hitherto he had only guessed at 
the relations whicb had once existed between Kentisbury and 
this beautiful woman; but now, as he saw them face to face, 
he knew the truth. He felt the strain of the situation almost 
as keenly as his frigid, and was far less able to control his 
features. 

**I hope I can be of service to you," he stammered. **! 
think we have met before." 

**Did you say your name was Loryat, sir? " queried dud- 
ley. 

**YeB, Richard Loryat." 

** The son of Alexander Loryat of Paynesworthy? " 

" Yes. Did you know my father? " 

** No, sir," Chidley replied, *' but I believe your mother was 
a Miss TressU." 

"Yes, she was. Did you know her?" 

Ralph Chidley shook his head. ^^Very strange," he mut- 
tered, "very strange." 

'^Tressil? " queried Lady Malreward, who had caugfit the 
name, but had not paid much attention to the conversation. 
** Sir Philip's mother was a Tressil." 

"Precisely, your ladydiip, precisely," said Chidley, "that 

is why May I — er — speak to you a moment? I am 

sore these gentlemen will excuse us." 
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Lady Malreward hesitated, and then went out into the hall, 
followed by Ralph Qiidley, who closed the door bdiind him. 

** This is a serious busuaess," said Kentisbury, with a lan^ 
** I did not know, of course, when I came in here. But I in- 
tend to see it through now." 

Loryat shook his head doubtfully. 

^ I seem to be the centre of interest at present," he said, 
after a pause; ^^and yet I should have thought " 

He paused; then he strolled across the room to the window 
and drummed with his fingers upon the leaded panes. 

Kentisbury was about to make some sardonic comment on 
the proceedings when the door opened, and Ralph Chidley re- 
turned, alone. 

^ I am sorry to have seemed rude, gentlemen," he said, ^ but 
you will see, when I have explained to you the matter in whidi 
you have so kindly consulted to help us, that I was forced 
to consult privately with Lady Malreward before taking you 
both into our confidence. I will now, if you will permit me, 
explain to you the circumstances under which the present oc- 
casion has arisen. Lady Malreward prefers not to be 
present The whole business is naturally very painful to 
her." 

He dusted some chairs, and asked the two young men to 
sit do¥m. Then, as briefly and clearly as possible, he put 
the facts before them. When he had finished, Kentisbury 
looked at his companion and smiled. 

^I should like to know that we are not compounding a 
felony," he said, after a pause. 

^I can satisfy both you gentlemen," Chidley said with a 
smile. ** You will find everything in order. Sir Philip fore- 
saw that I mi^t be placed in a difficult position. He has 
dierefore written both the will and the instructions to de- 
stroy it with his own hand, and the witnesses to the two docu- 
ments are the same. Therefore if the will is genuine, it may 
be presumed that the instructions are not a forgery, particu* 
larly as the will itself states diat it is not to take effect if the 
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aforesaid instmctions are carried out Do I make it plain 
to yoUy gentlemeQ? 

Kentiflbury nodded, but Loryat pressed the tips of his fin- 
gen together and looked down thoughtfully at the dirty car- 
pet 

^You will read the will, I suppose/' he said, after a few 
moments' deliberation. 

** You shall read it yourself, Mr. Loryat, and also the letter 
of instructions. You are more interested in it than you sup- 
pose. By a strange coincidence you are named in it, and if 
the will were to hold good, and Lady Malreward were to 
marry again, you would inherit the whole estate.'' 

^ Great Scott! " ejaculated Kentisbury. ^*Look here, Lor- 
yat, I'd be careful if I were you. You'd better get legal ad- 
vice before you consent to the destruction of the will." 

Ralph Qudley smiled. ** I don't think that is necessary," 
ha said in a hard voice. ^ The instructions are precise, and 
are embodied in the will. Hiere can be no error, no possibility ^ 
of fraud." 

** Of course not," broke in Loryat, roughly. ^ Now please 
let us get to business. I want to sketdi the house before it's 
dark." 

Qiidley handed a sheet of thick paper to Loryat, and the 
latter read the document through from beginning to end. 

** Ifay my friend read it? " he asked. 

** Certainly! I wish you both to be satisfied that there is 
no fraud." 

Kentisbury perused the will, and there was an ugly expres- 
sion on his face as he handed back the paper to Chidley. 

^ I thought better of Sir Philip Malreward," he said curtly. 

^What do you mean, sir? " 

* I mean that the man was a knave or a fool." 

''Sir! " exclaimed Qiidley, angrily. ** I will not have my 
master, my friend and benefactor, spoken of in such terms. 
Sir Philip was a great and a good man." 

''He was a knave or a fool," KentiabuTy tepeaSboA. CJ(Ai£L^« 
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** If he placed such trust in any woman, he was a fool; if he 
wi^ed to tempt her to dishonour, he was a knave." 

^Sir, I must not hear such words from you. Shame on 
you! If I were not an old man ^" 

*^I apologize,*' said Kentisbury in answer to an appealing 
look from his friend. ^* But I am a plain man, and one ac- 
customed to speak what is in my mind. I should not have 
spoken here, on such an occasion as this. May I have a few 
words with Lady Malreward? " 

" I will tell her you are ready, sir." 

^ I wish to speak with her alone." 

** I will ask her if she is willing for you to do so," said the 
old man, glancing suspiciously at Kentisbury's face. Then he 
left the room. He did not return for several minutes, during 
which Kentisbury gave free vent to his opinion of Sir Philip 
Malreward. 

**Her ladyship will see you," said Qiidley, in a sullen 
voice. " Will you step this way? " 

Kentisbury followed the old man into a room which looked 
out on the garden. Everything was thick with dust, and the 
floor, which was covered vnih oilcloth, was littered with 
scraps of dirty paper and various bits of rubbish. 

^I must apologize for the state of this place," said Lady 
Malreward, when Chidley had departed and closed the door 
behind hiuL "But my poor husband would never allow a 
thing to be touched, even in his absence. He locked the door 
when he went away, and the house has never been entered 
since. Mr. Chidley came here last night, I believe. The 
place has been left to him." 

**In the other will? " queried Kentisbury. 

*• In both wills." 

^ It is of this new one I wish to speak to you," said Kentis- 
bury, after a pause. "I wish, if you will allow me, to 
give you a few words of advice." 

" I am not in need of advice, Mr. Kentisbury," she answered 
ooUly. He looked at the outline of her face, which showed 
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clearly against the dark oak of one of the cupboards, and for 
a moment his hard face softened, and there was ahnost a 
look of tenderness in his eyes. But the momentary expres- 
sion gave place to a grim scowl and a ti^^tening of the lips. 

** I shall give it you, in any case/' he said, after a pause. 
^A trap has been laid for you, and you are about to fall 
into it." 

** A trap? " she queried. ** Please remember you are speak- 
ing of my husband, Mr. Kentisbury." 

^ You must let the will stand,'' he continued, as though he 
had not heard the interruption. '^You must not bind your- 
self with this promise." 

** Ah, your friend has persuaded you," she said, with delib- 
erate insolence. ''He is the Mr. Richard Loryat mentioned 
in the ¥nll. Chidley told me. Your friend thinks that if 
the will is allowed to stand he may have a chance of inherit- 
ing the estate." 

''You are quite mistaken," he replied, without any trace 
of anger in his voice. " Dick Loryat is not that sort of man 
at all." 

Why do you wish me not to make this promise? " 
Because it will bind you for life. Lady Malreward. 
Wh^eas the will — well, there may come a time when you 
will be glad to sacrifice the money. If you let the will stand, 
you can do so." 

She looked hard at him, as though trying to read his 
tfaou^ts. Then she coloured with anger. 

"You dare to speak to me like this," she said in a trem- 
bling voice, " on the day of my husband's funeral? " 

"I must speak now. Lady Malreward, or it will be too 
late. Besides, Sir Philip has been dead for more than four 
months^ and though I believe that you wish to show a devout 
respect for his memory, I am quite sure it is a matter of 
propriety and not sentiment." 

She looked for a moment as if she could have struck him 
in the fact. Then her lips quivered, and die tuxntdL wv) 
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from him and burst into tears. John Kentisbury had be- 
haved like a brute and he knew it. But he also knew that 
this woman had made him what he was on the day that she 
had destroyed his reverence for her sex. 

^You must not make this promise,** he persisted. ^I 
have some regard for you left, or I should not earn your 
hatred by trying to save you from a grave mistake. The 
promise will be binding in the sig^t of God. If you go back 
on your word — I tremble to think of such a thing/* 

^Of course, I shall keep my promise,** she sobbed. 

**Thcn if you are never going to marry again,'* he said 
quietly, ^^ there is no need to make that promise at all. L«t 
the will stand. Believe me, if you do this, you will be 
freed from a burden that may crush your whole life.** 

She did not answer him, but stared out of the window 
at the sunlit garden. 

There are other difficulties to be considered,'* he continued, 

and I should recommend you to wait until you have had 
legal advice. I am not at all sure that we are doing the 
proper thing in destroying this will without consulting a 
lawyer. If any one besides ourselves gets to know of it, 
there may be trouble. Awkward questions will certainly be 
asked. Unpleasant suspicions will be aroused. My friend 
and I can be depended on to say nothing. But Ralph Chid- 
ley — well, it might suit Mr. Chidley*s purpose to speak." 

Lady Malreward turned and moved slowly towards the 
door. Her white face was wet with tears. 

** I have decided," she said quietly. ** Nothing you say can 
make any difference. My husband wished me to promise — 
I will do so and keep my word." 

** But think, Lady Malreward," he cried, springing forward 
so that he barred her path. ** You are only twenty-six, and 
you are very beautiful. Perhaps life holds something yet 
in store for you* You have never known what it is to love 
— but you may know — one of these days — and then — 
yon will also know what it is to suffer." 
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le quivered as though he had struck her a blow. Then 
ooked him steadily in the eyes, and he stepped aside to 
er pass. 

hank you,** she said quietly. ^Now will you kindly 
into the other room and be a witness to my words." 



CHAPTER IV 

^The light's too bad," said Loryat, as he rose from his 
little folding stool and b^an to clean one of his brushes. 
*'I worked as fast as I could; but no man can keep pace 
with the sun." 

^^The colouring is gorgeous," Kentisbury replied, as he 
looked critically at the canvas, ^^and you've got the idea of 
the place, anyway." 

^The idea, A? You mean the house and trees standing 
out black against the flaming sky, as if there was nothing be- 
yond them, as though they stood on the edge of the world." 

^*Yes, you've got that right enough, but that isn't what 
I meant You've only painted the house from the outside, 
and yet somehow you suggest that it has been the scene of 
a great tragedy." 

He looked at the house as if by staring at it he could 
read the secret thoughts of the woman he had once loved. 
He knew that she was still there, and that her motor was 
still waiting at the gate. It was nearly two hours since she had 
made her solemn vow, but she was still there in the house. 
What had she and Ralph Qiidley to say to each odier that she 
remained so long in the place? What plans were they mak- 
ing for the future, this hard, beautiful woman and the ugly 
old man whose only virtue seemed to be an intense devo- 
tion to his dead master. 

"Well, let's clear oflF," said Loryat, breaking in upon 
the silence. ^^I'm hungry." 

Kentisbury laughed at this interruption of his thoughts. 

It was so like the practical Loryat to think of food when 

there was so much else to think about. 

**Very well," he replied, "I'm ready"; and they moved 
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across the grass lawn toward the gate, their feet making no 
noise on the soft turf. 

Then a scream broke the silence — a long, terrible scream 
sQch as might have come from the lips of a woman stretched 
on the racL 

The two young men ran across the lawn to the hall door, 
. where they encountered the chaufifeur. 

j " You 'eard it, sir," said the man, quickly. " You *eard it 
■ — *cr ladyAip's voice? " 

Kentisbury thrust him aside and entered the house. The 

hall was in darkness, but far down the passage a thm line 

of light came from a door that was ajar. Loryat followed, 

and stumbling over an empty packing-case crashed down on 

I to the floor. 

The door at the end of the passage was flung op^i, and 
Ralph Chidley appeared with a lighted candle in his hand. 

** What is the meaning of diis? " he asked sternly. ** Gen- 
tlemen, you forget that this is a private house. It is not 
an inn, open to every brawler." 

^We heard a scream," said Kentisbury, coming close to 
him, and looking down at him with a dark, threatening face. 
''That was enough for us — our right of entry. Where is 
Lady Malreward? " 

The answer was given by the appearance of Lady Mal- 
leward herself. She came quietly out of the door and stood 
behind Oiidley — a tall, sombre figure in black, with the 
li^ of the candle gleaming on her copper-coloured hair. 

** What has happened, Mr. Kentisbury? " she asked in a 
cold, even voice. 

**Tbat is what I want to know. I heard a scream just 



now." 



She smiled. ^It was kind of you to come," she replied. 
" It was I who screamed, but not for help. I was frightened. 
Jones, please, go back to the car at once. I shall be start- 
ing home in a few minutes." 

The cbaaffeor retired, thoroughly abadied by the \oda 
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of Lady Malreward's voice. He closed the hall door Im* 
hind him. Richard Loryat fumbled awkwardly "with his cap. 
Kentisbury was quite self-possessed, .and met the wrath in 
Chidley*8 eyes with a steady, inquiring gaze. 

^ Why did you scream. Lady Malreward? " he asked, look- 
ing not at her but at Chidley. ^'What has this man been 
doing — what has he been saying? " 

^Nothing? How ridiculous you are, Mr. Kentisbury! 
Please don't make a scene." 

^ I want to know the truth," he continued 'fiercely; and, 
pushing roughly past Ralph Chidley, he came close to Lady 
Malreward. 

^ I am at your service ,you know," he said. 

** Very well, then," she answered. ** It was a mouse." 

Kentisbury made no reply to this statement, but the look oa 
his face said as plainly as words tbat he did not believo 
her. 

**Come into the room," she said quietly, ^You can see 
the mouse if you like. It is dead, and won't hurt you." 

She entered the room, and Kentisbury followed. Behind 
them came Loryat and Chidley. It was the room which bad 
once been used as a laboratory. There was a candle on the 
deal table, and Chidley set down the other beside it. To 
Loryat the room seemed weird and ghostly in the dim li^t 
The long lines of glass bottles, the scraps of dirty paper 
and rubbish on the floor, the dust which lay thick over every- 
thing, gave the place a melancholy and desolate air whidi 
even the presence of four people could not dispel. 

**You will find the mouse under the sink," said Chidley. 
** Ladies are, as you know, foolish about such things." 

And sure enough, under the porcelain sink Kentisbury 
found a dead mouse. He picked it up and laid it on the 
table. The tiny grey body was lacerated as though it had 
been mauled by a cat or caught in a steel trap. Lady Mal- 
reward gave a little shriek of terror and turned her face away. 
Ralph Chidley smiled. 
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** Yoa flee her lad3rship spoke the truth," he said quietly. 

KentiBbary did not answer, but regarded the dead animal 
rith interest. 

""Who killed it? " he asked after a pause. 

*« I did," Chidley replied. 

-With what?'' 

Chidley pidced up a piece of the lid of a broken box from 
le floor. Two long rusty wire nails protruded from the end 
fit 

^A nice weapon,** said Kentisbury; ^and you, Lady Mai- 
Bward? Was it the live mouse that frightened you, or the 
ead one?** 

**The live, of course,*' she answered; and then meeting 
is stem gaie, the colour came into her ched». ^* Really, 
[r. Kentisbury,** she continued, ^one would think that a 
rime had been committed — that you were a detective from 
Gotland Yard.** 

'^ I am only curious,** he muttered. 

^Curiosity is a disease,** said Chidley, slowly, *^and if it 

not cfaeAed in time it is often fatal.** 

Kentisbury folded his arms and looked sternly at the little 
lan with the wrinkled face. 

**If I knew,** he said slowly, ''that you'd done anything 
I make Lady Malreward scream with pain or terror, I'd 
hip you widi that bit of wood and I wouldn't take the nails 
itt of it either.** 

-Mr. Kentisbury!** cried Lady Malreward. "How dare 
Ml spesk like that to Mr. Oiidley — in his own house? " 

••You're a liar!" Kentisbury continued, looking (3iidley 
rai^ in the face. "You didn't kill the mouse with that 
it of stick, and you've been frightening Lady Malreward. 
: she doe8n*t mind, well and good. But be careful how you 
shave in die future. Come along, Loryat I wish you good- 
i^t. Lady Malreward.** 

He walksd to the door. Then he returned, and, picking 
> die dead mouse from the table, thrust it into \u& i^q^^« 
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^^ You don't mind me removing this? " he said, with a 
sneer. ''Lady Malreward might scream again." 

"Not at all," Chidley replied. "You're welcome to it" f 

Loryat followed his friend out of the room, and looking 
back as fae passed through the door, he saw a picture that 
remainded in his memory for many days. 

Lady Malreward was standing on the far side of the table, 
and her face threw a gigantic shadow on wall and ceiling. 
Her eyes were fixed on the door, and they did not seem to 
see Loryat, but to be looking beyond him, possibly at Kentis- 
bury, who was in the passage. The two candles guttered in 
the draught from the open door, and all round the room the 
glass bottles twinkled like eyes when the light caught some 
curve of rtheir surface. To one side, so that half of his face 
was in shadow, stood Ralph Chidley, looking at Lady Mal- 
reward with a cruel smile on his lips. Both man and woman 
were quite motionless, and there was nothing peculiar in the 
scene. Yet it photographed itself on Loryat's brain as some- 
thing horrible and unnatural. 

"Come along, Loryat," said Kentisbury's harsh voice, and 
the spell was broken. The young man bowed and said " Good- 
night." Then he followed his friend down the passage, and 
they groped their way carefully across the hall. 

" Ah, that's good," said Kentisbury, flinging open the door 
and drawing in a deep breath. " It's 8tu£fy in that place." 

They walked to the gate and found the chauffeur standing 
there. 

"Keep watch," said Kentisbury in a low voice. "Your 
mistress may need help. I have left the hall door open. If 
she calls, go quick to her assistance." 

"Yes, sir; s'welp me bob I will," the man answered. "I 
don't like the looks of the man as 'eld the candle, though the 
folk round 'ere say 'e be one of the best." 

Kentisbury and Loryat walked down the hill in silence. 

At the foot of the hill the two young men paused, 
as if by mutual consent, and Loryat lit a cigarette. 
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uentiBbary watched his face in the flame of the match. 

"What's wrong? " he asked. 

** Ever3rthing," Loryat replied, ** up there. You were right 
boat the picture I was painting. There's something horrible 
bout the place." 

"Wants a good spring cleaning," said Kentisbury, with a 
arah lau^; "but you caught the spirit of it all right" 

"Why did Lady Malreward scream like that? " 

" I don't know — perhaps it was the mouse." 

"Why were you so ridiculous about the mouse?" queried 
oryat " You've got it in your pocket still." 

"Yes. I'm gomg to have a good look at it when I get 
omc" 

"Why?" ^ 

" To prove that Chidley lied when he said he Idlled it 
ith that bit of wood." 

" And what will that prove? " 

"Merely that Chidley is a liar." 

For a few moments there was silence. Then Loryat laughed. 

"I sec," he said. "You think ihat a man who can lie 
bout unimportant trifles will certainly not tell the truth in 
latters of importance; you think that Lady Malreward was 
Tightened by something else." 

"Precisely. I've no idea what it was. Possibly some- 
ling Chidley told her about her late husband. Borneo is 
le sort of place where horrible things might happen." 

Loryat gazed up the steep slope, and saw that a light still 
learned in one of the windows of the " Den." Then sudd^ily 

fiercer, brighter light came round a bend in the road, and 
loed towards them with the speed of a train. 

The two men stepped aside on to the grass as the motor 
wtfpt past them, and they did not move till the light had van- 
iied among the houses of the village. 

"Lady Malreward goes home," said Kentisbury, quietly, 
and there is really no reason why we should stand here all 
ight- 



CHAPTER V 

The next morning Loryat received a letter which recalled I 
him to London, and shortly after breakfast he bicycled to ) 
Talbridge to catch a train to town. Kentisbury accompanied 
him to the station. 

^It's an infernal nuisance," said the young artist as thej 
stood together on the platform. ^^I had looked forward 
to another five days at least. But a man's fallen ill, and 
Fve got to do his work." 

** Paint his pictures? " 

^No. I don't make any money out of my pictures. I 
worik on a paper — little fashion-plates and that sort of thing. 
A man must have bread and cheese." 

** Ah> youVe been taught that, have you? " said Kentisbury, 
grimly. 

** Yes, we all have to learn that If it were only a matter 
of myself — but it isn't I'm engaged to be married — I 
must make a steady income, and what I'm doing is certain 
enough. I have to do my serious work in my spare time." 

** Nothing to be ashamed of," Kentisbury said grimly. ^ Fve 
been through the mill myself. After all, food, clothing, and 
shelter are more important than art Well, I'm glad to have 
met you, Loryat When I go back to town, I hope to see 
more of you. You have my address, haven't you? " 

*" Yes. 20a, Duke Street, St James's." 

^And yours is — I'm afraid I've forgotten." 

** 7, White Road, Shepherd's Bush." 

Kentisbury made a note in a handsome gold-mounted pocket- 
book and then laughed. 

^ I held an inquest on the mouse last nig^t," he 

36 
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** What was the verdict? '* 
" Mordcr." 



" By Ralph Chidlcy? '' 

^P^iliaps; bill the crime was commitled some days ago. 
Chidley is a liar." 

The arrival of the train pot an end to the conversation^ 
and Loryat having seen his bicycle safely into the guard's van 
took a seat in a third class carriage. 

^Good-bye, Kentisbury,*' he said, leaning out of the win- 
dow, and holding out his hand. ^ You won't be staying here 
long, I suppose.*' 

^Not very long. I don't like the place. Good-bye. Fm 
glad we met" 

The train moved off, and Loryat settled himself down in 
a comer of the carriage and closed his eyes. He had nothing 
to read and much to think about From the expression on his 
face his thoughts were not pleasant ones. Now that his holi- 
day was over, and he was being carried back into the work 
vdiich was only slavery to a man who disliked it, he found 
himself face to face with the problem of how to live and 
support a wife on a small salary. 

He had not solved the problem when he reached the ter- 
minns, and for the next half-hour he thrust it out of his 
nmuL He bicycled from Paddington to Shepherd's Bush to 
s«f« the railway fare and the carriage of his machine, and 
cycling in London requires concentration of thought 

Hie 8i§^t of his lodgings, which seemed meaner and more 
slnffy than usual after three weeks spent in the open air, re- 
vived his discontent with things in general. 

He washed, dianged into a blue serge suit, and went out 
to get his meal at a small eating-house at the comer of the 
road. 

When he had finished his meal he took a tram to Hammer- 
smith Broadway, and walked from there to a street of tiny 
red-hridc houses in West Kensington. He knocked at the 
door of No. 22, and was shown into a small dxawmi|^-to(m^ 
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where there was hardly room to turn round with one*i arms 
stretched out 

Barely half a minute elapsed before a young girl entered the 
room. She was slim, vrith dark hair and grey eyes and a 
delicate oval face. She came forward shyly and took both his 
outstretched hands. 

** We did not expect you home so soon/' she said quietly. 

He looked at her for a moment without speaking. Then he 
drew her towards him and clasped her in his arms. 

**My dearest," he said in a low voice, ^^Fm glad to get 
back to you. You're the only thing that makes London habit- 
able for me. What is the matter, dear? You don't seem 
pleased to see me." 

^Yes, Dick, yes," she replied. Then she thrust him 
gently from her and, sitting down on a chair, began to cry. 

^What is it, dear? " he asked tenderly. 

**I — I'm going away tomorrow." 

" Going away? Where? " 

"Mother insists on my going," said Beryl. "I've got to 
earn something. We — we can't go on like this — mother is 
so poor. I must try to help a bit." 

" Where are you going? " he asked sternly. " What are you 
going to do? " 

"I answered an advertisement," she said, drying her eyes 
with her handkerchief. " I have been chosen out of five hun- 
dred applicants. I am going as a companion." 

"As a companion? That is the life of a slave. Beryl." 

" I don't think it need be so, Dick. A lady of position ^ 

"Ah, they're the worst She'll treat you like a servant 
Who is it? I hope she lives in London." 

"No, dear. She lives very far away — at a place called 
Norton-Malreward." 

"At Norton-Malreward? " he queried sharply. "You arc 
going to Lady Malreward? " 

" Yes, dear. Do you know her? " 

" I do," he answered grimly, " and you must not go." 
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^I masl not go? ** Beryl Lyte asked, with a look of sur- 
rise in her grey eyes. *' What do you mean, Dick? '* 

^I — I don't think you'd like Lady Malreward,** he stam- 
lered. ^^Fve just come from Norton-Malreward. Fve met 
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** Oh, have you? " she cried. " Do tell me all about her." 
lien her face fell as she looked at him inquiringly. *^ You 
on't like her? " she asked. 

** I don't think you'd be happy," he replied evasively. " I 
on't approve of the idea at all. How is it you've told me 
othing about it? " 

^I did not wish you to know, Dick, till it was all set- 
ed." 

"You knew I would not approve, eh? " 

" I thought you would try to persuade me not to go. And I 
lust go. I must! " 

She spoke so fiercely and with such emphasis that he 
>oked at her in surprise. 

"Why must you go. Beryl? " he asked. "Can't you trust 
ic? Can't you wait for me? " 

" Yes, yes, dear," she cried, laying her hand upon his arm 
ad looking up into his face. " I mil wait for you — always, 
lut in the meantime I must work. I can't sit here waiting 
ith folded hands. Mother insists on my earning money, 
'm so ignorant; I can't be anything but a companion or 
>mething of that sort." 

"And if I had come back when I had intended," he said 
owly, " I should have found you gone." 

" Yes, Dick, I was afraid — you would not let me go." 

She seated herself on a miniature settee, and he placed 
imself beside her. The piece of furniture was so small 
lat they were necessarily close together. 

"Yon on£^t to have taken me into your confidence," he 
lid. "I'm glad I came back when I did. If I had come 
ick and found you gone, I should have thought bitter things 
N>at jou — for a little while." 
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** Why don't you wish me to go to Lady Malreward? ** die 
asked. 

He was silent He could not put forward any very good 
reason why Beryl should not go to Malreward. 

** Is she old, and sour, and bad-tempered? ^ the girl adcsd 
after a pause. ** Do you think I shall be unhappy? " 

** Lady Malreward is young and a very beautiful woman," 
he replied. ^She is said to be kind, and Ae is certainly 
charming.*' 

She looked at him suspiciously, and then laughed at her 
own suspicions. 

** Tell me how you met her," she said, ^ and all 3rott know 
about her." 

He told of the cycling tour, of Kentisbury, and how die 
latter knew Lady Malreward, of the ^ Den," and how he had 
sketdied it, of the death of Sir Philip Malreward, of the 
great castle perched on the cliffs. But there were certaio 
things that he kept to himself — those of which he had no 
rig^t to speak. 

When he had finished, the girl looked at him with flushed 
cheeks and sparkling eyes. 

** It sounds a delightful part of the world," she cried, ** and 
Lady Malreward must be so lonely, poor thing. How dread- 
ful for her to lose her husband like that! I shall certainly 
go and try to cheer her up." 

** I'd rather you — didn't," he said doggedly. 

•* Why, Dick? " 

** Because I — because I want you here in London with me." 

^ Is that the only reason? " 

^Yes," he replied; and indeed he had no other reason to 
give. He only had a foreboding that the arrangement would 
not prove satisfactory. 

For a minute there was silence, and then Beryl laid her 
hand timidly on her lover's arm. 

** You don't mind very much, dear, do you? " she whispered. 
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I nuul do something — go somewhere — and 
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suddenly rose to her feet, and, resting her arms on the mantel- 
piece, laid her head between them. Loryat could hear no 
sound, but he knew that she was crying. 

^ I wish — I could give you a home," he stammered. ^* It 
cots me to die heart to see you like this. You had better 
go to LadjT Mblreward. Fm sure she will be very kind to 
you.** 

She flung her arms round his neck and kissed him passion- 
ately. A few moments later she had calmed down, and the 
storm had left no traces save an unusual pallor of her face. 

They eat hand-in-hand and talked of the future until Mrs. 
Lyte entered the room and began to discourse on the social 
acivantages to be gained by a visit — so she termed it — to 
Itij Bfalreirard of Norton-Malreward. 



CHAPTER VI 

Lady Malreward sat alone in the great hall of her home, 
waiting for the gong to sound for dinner. She was thinking 
not of her past life, but of the life that lay before her. 

A solemn promise made to a dead man — no, not even that 
— a promise made to three living men! What was that? 
How long would she be forced to keep it? Richard Chidley 
could be bri(»ed to silence — perhaps. The man Loryat had 
passed out of her life. John Kentisbury! Ah! perhaps even 
John Kentisbury, the man she had wronged, could be broug^ 
back to the leash again. He had once been ready to obey 
her lightest word, and what had happened once might easily 
happen again. 

** I do not love him," she said to herself, ^ but perhaps he 
still loves me. Perhaps I can bend him to my will. And then 
one day, perhaps, I shall know what it b to love, the pains 
and the splendours of it, the tears and the smiles. Ah, that 
will be life — that will be life! " 

Never a thought for the dead man who had loved her, for 
the man who had taken her from a home of poverty and en- 
dowed her with his wealth. The past was over and done 
with. She only thought of the future. Tliat was her theory 
of life — that the future was all-important, and the past — 
nothing. 

A footman in black livery entered the room silently, and held 
out a small silver salver. 

Lady Malreward took a small grey envelope from the tray 

and opened it very deliberately, as though she wished to hide, 

even from herself, the fact that she was eager to learn its 

contents. 
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The letter ran as follows: — 

*^Dear Ladt Malreward, 

*^ It is very kind of you to think of offering me a few 
days* quiet shooting on your estate, and I would gladly 
avail myself of the offer if it were not that my work demands 
all my time at present 

^Hoping to see you again next summer, and with kind 
regards, 

**I am, 

"Yours sincerely, 

"John Kentisbury." 

Lady Malreward stared at the letter for a few seconds, 
and die colour slowly came into her cheeks. She had not 
asked him to stay at the house, only to come down to the inn 
and kill some of her pheasants for her. He had declined, 
as any business man might have declined. But she thought 
she could read between the lines, and what she read was 
like a blow in the face. 

She tore the letter across and across and threw the pieces 
into the fire. 

"He shall come," she said to herself, as she watched the 
paper flare and crumple into ashes. "I didn't much care 
when I wrote, but now — I will make him come." 

Then the door opened, and Beryl Lyte entered the room. 

She closed the door behind her, and then came forward 
to the fire, holding a letter in her hand. 

She was dressed in a simple but inexpensive dress of soft- 
rose-coloured silk, and wore no jewellery, save a necklace of 
small gold beads, which had been left her by her grand- 
mother. 

" Dinner is late. Beryl," said Dorothy Malreward, as the girl 
held out her hands to die fire. " I do hope you don't find your 
room eold. YonVe got a fire, of course? " 

'^Oh, je0, diank you — a splendid fire. I have \)eea «Ql\6sv|L 
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over it and forgot the time. I was afraid I was late. I had 
a letter by the post they brought from Talbridge — a long 
letter." 

Dorothy Malreward looked up at her and smiled. 

** Fortunate little Beryl/' she said quietly. ** The days wbm 
I had those kind of letters seem very, very long ago." 

A look of pity came into the girl's face. She supposed Lady 
Malreward was thinking of her dead husband, and of Ae 
early days of their courtship. Of course, Lady Malrewaid 
was thinking of nothing of the sort 

^ It is from a friend of mine," Beryl continued. ** He is 
coming down here." 

^ Oh, Mr. Loryat, I suppose? " 

There was a change in Lady Malreward's voice as she 
spoke, and it did not escape Beryl's notice. 

**You — you don't mind, do you?" she stammered. 

^Mind, my dear child? Of course not I hope you'll aak 
him up to lunch or dinner, or any meal you please. He is 
a very fortunate man, and I like fortunate men. Why don't 
you ask him to come and stay here? " 

^Oh, Lady Malreward — how kind of you! " 

''Kind? Not at all. My aunt, Mrs. Hailes, is coming 
next weeL Ask Mr. Loryat to come, and bring his friend 
with him — the tall, dark man who was with him in the 
summer." 

**Mr. Kentisbury?" 

''Yes, that is his name. One man in the house is a nuisance, 
but two can look after themselves. Does Mr. Loryat shoot? ^ 

" Yes — when he gets a chance." 

" Well, tell them both to bring their guns. There's plenty of 
rong^ shooting." 

"Oh, Lady Malreward, it is sweet of you! How can I 
thank you? " 

"Don't thank me. Beryl, till you know if they can both 
come. Mind, I won't have one man in the house. Of course, 
if I were entertaining, I'd make up a party; but I'm not going 
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anywberey and I am not sapposed to have any yisitors, excq)t 
in a yery quiet way indeed. Fd like to do wliat I can for 
yooy liowever. Mr. Loryat stmck me as being a very amflible, 
good sort of yoong man." 

**ni write tomorrow — no, toni^t and it will be in time 
for Ae postman who brings the letters." 

Til aend Iiim a little note myself," said Lady BAalreward, 
lookiDg intently at the fire. 






CHAPTER VII 

^ It is very good of you to have come with me,'* said Loryt^ 
leaning forward from his comer in the railway carriage aoJ 
lighting his pipe. 

**I certainly didn't want to come," Kentisbory repliel 
gruffly. " I don't like Lady Malreward." 

^It will only be for a few days, old chap," said Loryat, 
** and you don't know what those days mean to me. Of counb, 
after what she said in her invitation, I absolutely couldn't go 
alone." 

If I'd been in your place I should have gone alone." 
Well, I simply couldn't do it, Kentisbury. We shall bo 
out scooting all day, or at any rate you can be. And you want 
a mental rest You look fagged out" 

Kentisbury shrugged his shoulders and continued to read his 
evening paper. 

When the first invitation to Norton-Malreward had comBi 
he had resisted the temptation to accept it The second had 
been put in a different form, and, after much hestitation, he 
had given way to Loryat's pleadings. He had seen much of 
Richard Loryat during the past six months, and had formed 
a close friendship with the young man whose temperameat 
differed so greatly from his own. He had given way, so he told 
himself, solely to please his friend; but as he sat in the railway 
carriage, pretending to read his paper, he knew that he could 
not salve his conscience with this excuse. He had been 
tempted, and had yielded to temptation. That was the plaint 
the honest truth of it 

He did not speak again till the train slowed down and 
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stopped at Talbridge. Then he picked up his gun-case and 
turned to Loryat 

** I shall walk,** he said. ^* It is only four o'clock, and I 
can get to Norton-Malreward in time to dress for dinner.*' 
"Walk, my dear fellow? '' 
"Yes, why not? Fm down here for exercise. I may as 
i well start at once. It's going to be a fine night, but very 
cold. I'd rather get warm with walking." 
Loryat shrugged his shoulders. ^Td offer to walk with 

yoo," he said, ** but " 

"(Ml, yes, I understand, my dear Loryat — you want a 
litde chat before dinner. I don't" 

A footman was waiting for them on the platform, and he 
took their gun-cases and rugs to the carriage. Kentisbury 
taw to the rest of the luggage, and, when Loryat was seated, 
' closed the door and leant through the window. 

"Tell Lady Malreward that I'll arrive about six," he said, 
"and that I'm walking for exercise." Then he lowered 
his voice. " I want time to think," he continued. ** I want 
to be alone. I feel as if I must walk — furiously." 

The carriage drove off, and Kentisbury paused in the shelter 
of the station to light his pipe. Then he started to walk over 
the level stretch of moorland which extended to the edge of 
the long slope leading down to Norton-Malreward. It was 
still twiligfit, and he could see his way plainly on the white 
straight road. On either side the desolate moor lay ghostly 
and silent — a blurred expanse of grey. 

Before another half -hour had passed he heard the sound 
of footsteps bdiind him, and he stopped, looking back into the 
daiimess. 

Then he laughed at his fancies, and continued his journey. 
A few minutes later the steps behind quickened, and broke 
mto a nm. Kentisbury knew now that he was being followed, 
and he stopped again. A dim fi^^e passed him, and \S:iesii i^ 
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^ Are you Mr. Kentisbury? " asked a voice. 

" Yes, I am. What do you want? - 

** I am Chidley. I went to the station to meet you, but got 
diere too late. They told me you were walking." 

** What do you want? " asked Kentisbury, sternly. 

^Only your company. It is a dull and lonely road, and 
Fm glad to have a companion.** 

"Very well,'* Kentisbury replied. **Lct us go on. Fm 
bound to be at Malreward in time for dinner.'* 1 

For two minutes they walked side by side in silenoSi 
Kentisbury's long legs gave him the advantage in speed, 
but the little man seemed to keep up with him without ap- 
parent effort Kentisbury was the first to speak. 

** You say you went to meet me at the station? '* he queried 
abruptly. ^ What do you mean? *' 

You must not go to Norton-Malreward, Mr. Kentisbury." 
Must not? What are you talking about? ** 
If you are wise, you vrill not go to Malreward,** Chidley 
continued. ^ I went to the station to warn you.** 

**To warn me? Really, Mr. Chidley! ** 

** Yee, to warn you,** the harsh voice continued. ^ If yea 
have any r^ard for Lady Malreward, you will not go to her 
house.** 

**T1iis is gross impertinence. Come, you*d better either 
walk in front, or else keep behind. Fm not very good- 
tempered, and I may forget you*re an old man.** 

^I am speaking to you as a friend,** said Mr. Chidley. 
** I needn*t go into detaib. You know that you ou^t not to 
be going to Malreward.'* 

Kentisbury was silent He knew that perfectly well, but he 
did not wish to be reminded of the fact by Mr. Chidley. 

**You had better sleep at the inn tonight,'' the old man 
continued. **You can make some excuse, and go home to- 
morrow. I am in earnest I should not have walked to Tal- 
bridge to jest with you, or offer you a deliberate insoh. I 
beseech you not to go to Malreward.'* 
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"^ Why should I not? What should I fear? " 
** Yourself." 

^ I can look after myself. Fm not a child 
^Lady Malreward.** 

^I am not afraid of her," Kentisbury answered in a low 
ice. 

^ Sir Philip Malreward." 
" He is dead." 

"^Yes, but even the dead have power to fetter the actions 
the living, Mr. Kentisbury. If Lady Malreward were to 
sak her promise — well, I should be afraid, if I were in 
nr place." 

** Hold your tongue! " said Kentisbury, sharply. ^ If you 
ire a younger man, I'd thrash the life out of you, and by 

iaven " 

Be paused. A laugh broke in upon his words, and he 
IS certain from the sound of it that it was not Mr. Chidley 
ID had laughed. 

There was silence, only broken by the sighing of the wind 
it swept over the barren moor. Then suddenly Mr. Chidley 
ve a shridc of terror and fled. Kentisbury heard his steps 
diey grew fainter and fainter. The old man was running 
wn the hill-side as though the devil were at his heels.. 
Again there was silence, and Kentisbury stood motionless, 
t knowing what to make of this extraordinary business. 
"You had better not go to Norton-Malreward," said a 
ice; and Kentisbury started back with fear, for the man 
ko had qK>ken was close to his side. 
Kentisbury's fear was only momentary, arising as it did 
vm the mere shock of hearing a voice so close to him, when 
belkved that he was alone on a desolate stretch of moor* 
id. He recovered himself almost instantly, and stretching 
t his arms swept them round in a circle. But his hands 
idled nothing. 

"^Who are you?" he added sharply, **and why do you 
erfere with my -^-'—^ »' 
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**It does not matter who I am,'^ said the voice, and this 
time it did not sound so near, ** but I know what I am talking 
about You must not go to Malreward." 

Kentisbury made a dash towards the place whence the voice 
seemed to come, but he encountered nothing. It is a matter 
of common knowledge that it is very difficult to locate the 
direction of a sound in the darkness. 

^ If you go to Malreward," the voice continued, ** you will 
die, as surely as though Malreward were heaven.** 

Kentisbury struck a match, but the wind blew it out, and 
the li^t could have done no more than diow the stranger 
Kentisbury's own face. Then he began to walk down the hill 
with long, swinging strides. The sound of quick footsteps 
followed him for a little while and then ceased. 

^ Some game of Chidley^s," he said to himself. ^* Tlie fool 
thinks he can f ri^ten me." 

He did not reach the village till six o^clock and it took 
him half an hour to climb the steep ascent to the castle. He 
was shown into one of the small drawing-rooms, where Lady 
Malreward was sitting alone by the fire. She rose to greet 
him with a smile. 

^*You dear, foolish fellow," she said as they shook hands. 
** Whatever induced you to walk all the way from the sta- 
tion? " 

** I was cold," he replied, ^ and I wanted exercise. I knew 
I should be in time to dress for dinner." 

For a few moments there was silence. Then Lady Malre- 
ward told Kentisbury he might smoke; and he lit a cigarette. 

** It was good of you to come," she said, after another pause. 
** Good of you to sacrifice your own personal wishes for your 
friend." 

"I am very busy," he said curtly, "otherwise I would 
have accepted your first invitation." 

"Of course, Jack, of course. I knew it wasn't an idle 
excuse. But I couldn't have Mr. Loryat alone, could I? One 
man is such a nuisance in the house." 
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^ Oh, yes, I understand/' he replied. He was anxious if 

ssible to acquiesce in the fiction invented by Lady Malre- 

rd. 

* I think you'll find plenty of birds," she continued, switch- 

I ojff suddenly to another topic. *' Of course, we didn't rear 
f birds last season, as Sir Philip was not in England; but 

one has shot on die estate for more than a year." 
"I am sure we shall have very good sport, Lady Malre- 
xd." 

'^I must go upstairs and dress," she said with a smile. 
?Iea8e make yourself at home. I want you to enjoy your- 
f here. Shall I show you your room? " 
'^ Thank you," he replied; and he followed her into the 

II and up the broad staircase, that was one of the most 
lendid features of Malreward. She threw open the door 

his room, and he saw a large, cheerful apartment, 
niriously furnished, and lit with a dozen tall wax candles, 
huge fire blazed in the grate and threw a cheerful light 

glazed chintz and polished mahogany and oak-panelled 
ills. There were a sofa and two armchairs, a writing- 
>le, with pens and ink, and a large clean sheet of white 
3tting-paper. It was not the sort of room that is usually 
ren to a bachelor in a large country house. 
'*That door on the left opens into a bathroom," she said, 
md the one to the right into a dressing-room." Then she 
ft the roouL 

Kentisbury smiled. Then he went to the dressing-table and 
ired at a large copper bowl filled with pink roses. She 
d remembered that they were his favourite flowers, and that 
ove all he liked them in a copper bowl. 



** It's a rummy business," said Loryat, as he and Kentisbury 
t together in the smoking-room that night, ^ and, to tell you 
e honest truth, I can't make head or tail of it" 
Kentiflbury, who had just told his friend oi \us adNCSoXxot^ 
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on die moor, laughed, and commenced to fill his pipe. 

It was nearly midnight when the two young men went up to 
bed. 

*' Early breakfast, eh? ** said Lory at, as he paused outside 
Kentisbury's bedroom. 

**Yes — half-past seven. Good-night.*' 

^Good-night, old chap/' 

Kentisbury entered his room and locked the door. Then 
he drew back the heavy curtains over the window and opened 
one of die long narrow panes that swung outwards on a 
hinge. The moon was up and die valley between the cliffs 
was flooded with light Norton was in darkness, but far 
above it, like a beacon, glowed a star of yellow lif^t 

^Chidley keeps late hours for an old man,** muttered 
Kentisbury. Then he walked slowly over to the dressing- 
table, and, lifting the copper bowl in his two hands, buried 
his face in the roses and drew in a long breath. Tliere was 
no perfume: all their value lay in their appearance. John 
Kentisbury smiled. 



CHAPTER Vni 

Tbe next evening Lady Malreward and Kentisbury found 
themselves, whether by design or chance, alone in the great 
hall of Malreward Castle. The woman was leaning forward 
widi clasped hands and a hard look in her eyes. 

** I want to have a talk with you, Jack,** she said suddenly, 
^unless you are too sleepy to listen to me/* 

He started to an upright position and smiled. 

** Vm awfully sorry,** he exclaimed. ** You must think me 
mde. But Fm not used to this open-air life.*' 

** Come a little closer to me,** she said in a quiet voice. 

He moved his chair, so that he was not more than a yard 
away from her. 

*^ What is it? ** he asked with a smile. 

'*! want to talk with you about what happened in the 
summer,** flhe said, after a pause. ^You advised me not to 
make that promise, to let the original will stand.** 

** Certainly. And my mind is unalterable on that point** 

*^ You are right,** she continued. ** I — I am not very quick 
to grasp a situation. I am feeble-witted in comparison with 
a man like you. I ought never to have made that promise. 
If I could take it back, and let the second will stand, I would 
do so.** 

Kentisbury looked at her sharply, and they stared at the 
fire. 

^What you have done is irrevocable,** he said, after a 

pause; ^ the second will has been destroyed. The first stands. 

You are bound by your promise till the end of your life.** 

''Yet, if I choose, I can break it** 
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Kentisbury shrugged his shoulders and said nothing. But 
his silence was as eloquent as words. 

^ You would think me contemptible if I were to break my 
promise/' she continued, after a long silence. **But can't 
you imagine a case where a woman would be justified in 
throwing everything — even honour — to the four winds of 
heaven? '^ 

*'I can imagine no such case,'' he answered coldly. But 
he knew that he lied. 

^ You lack imagination," she said, with a smile. ^ I know 
diat if I loved a man, and my own happiness as well as his 
depended on the breaking of this promise, I should be doing 
wrong to keep my word. The promise was not made to the 
dead." 

Was it not? " asked Kentisbury, quietly. 
Jack," she continued in a low voice, ^' if you were in love 
with a woman, and she had bound herself by a promise such 
as I have made, would you help her to keep that promise, 
or would you use your influence to persuade her to break 
it?" 

^'I'm afraid my answer would not help you," he replied 
steadily, but without looking at her. *^A personal element 
must, of course, enter into a man's decision. But looking at 
the matter as a question of right and wrong ^ 

She broke in upon his words with a bitter laugh. 

** You mean that a man would do as he pleased," she cried, 
** but that a woman should be bound — as a slave.'* 

"It would be diflferent," he said slowly. "The man did 
not make the promise." 

Lady Malreward smiled. Then she knelt down by the fire 
and pretended to busy herself with a log that had fallen 
away from its fellows. Her change of position had brought 
her nearer to Kentisbury — so near, in fact, that her shoulder 
almost touched his knee. 

"You are very hard. Jack," she said in a low voice. "I 
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a young, and widi many years of life before me. I did 
>t know what I was doing when I made the promise. I did 
it understand — but now that I have thought it over — it 
ems so horrible." 

^ It does not matter what I say," he replied. ** I am not 
e judge. Looking at the question from a worldly point 

view, you are in the power of Ralph Chidley. If you 
-oke your promise, he would proclaim it from the house- 
ps. He was Sir Philip's devoted friend." 
** But you? " she insisted. " You are my friend, are you 
ft? And Mr. Loryat? He is your friend. If Ralph Chid- 

y were to die " 

She turned her head and looked up at his face, resting 

le hand on the arm of his chair. For a moment he kept 

s eyes fixed on the blazing logs, and his lips were tightly 

-eased together. Then he looked down at her and saw that 

sr cheeks were stained with tears. 

^ Ralph Chidley," he began. Then he laid his hand on 

srs, gripped it tightly, laid the other hand on her shoulder, 

id drew her towards him. 

"You know that I love you," he whispered hoarsely, "or 

m would not dare to speak to me like this. You know that 

a thousand promises lay between you and me, I would 
•eak them all." 

For a moment there was silence. Dorothy Malreward 
imed her head away, and the colour rushed into her cheeks. 
entisbury's two hands still gripped her, but he remained 
otionless, and looked fiercely down into her face. 
" You hear me? " he continued, after a pause, " I, who 
low that you have made a solemn promise not to marry 
^ain, have so little sense of shame and honour that I ask you 
> break that promise, and if there b a God who will punish, 
will bear your punishment as well as my own." 
"Leave go of me! " she cried faintly. "For pity's sake, 
ick, let go of me! " 
He took his hands away, and she cowered on the fLo^x^ 
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covering her face with her arms as if to ward o£f a blow. Ha 
rose to his feet and glanced nerrously at the door and the 
windows. He hoped no one would enter at that moment, 
that there was no chink in the curtains through which some 
curious servant might pry. Ilien his eyes fell on die gallery, 
which was in darkness. He did not know that the door lead- 
ing to it was locked. 

And then, in an instant, he forgot his fears and his mad 
lack of prudence. They had formed but a tiny obstack 
to bar the torrent of his passion. In a moment they were 
swept away, and he only thought of the woman who croudied 
on the floor, of what he had said to her, of the answer she had 
yet to give. 

**You think me a mean hound," he said in a low voice, 
** a man who talks about right and wrong, and then acts like 
a scoundrel. But Fm not as bad as you think. If you marry 
me, you shall give up every penny of your fortune; it shall 
be just as though you had refused to promise, and the second 
will had not been destroyed. Ibe money shall go to Loryat** 
Lady Malreward made no reply. She placed her arms on 
the seat of the chair, and her face was hidden between them. 
Her shoulders moved convulsively. 

*^ As for Sir Philip's wishes," he continued doggedly, ^ they 
are nothing, so long as you do not take his money. He had 
no right to place you in such a position as this, to ten^t 
you to make this promise. I do not consider him in die 
matter at all." 

Her only answer was a stifled laugh. His lips tightened, 
and, leaning down, he gripped Lady Malreward by the arm 
and turned her half round, so that he could see her faoOi 
She was smiling, and only making a poor effort to control her 
mirth. 

**You are laughing at me," he said coldly. In an instant 
— at the sound of her laughter — his passion seemed to have 
died away, and left him harsh and pitiless. 

She rose to her feet with as much dignity as she coald as- 
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ame under the circumstances. He had let go of her arm, 
nd did not help her to rise. 

** I am hysterical/' she said. ** YouVe upset me. I must 
sfher laugh or cry.** 

He scrutinized her face, trying to read her thoughts. 

^ There was nothing to laugh at," he said suspiciously. 

*^ Of course not. Jack." 

** I am still waiting for my answer," he continued. ** Fve 
old you that I love you, and have asked you to marry me. 
What is your answer? " 

'^That you must not speak to me of such a thing now; that 
ron must wait I must have time to think. After the sermon 
rou have just preached me, such a suggestion, coming from 
roo, is — well, it rather frightens me." 

** I am sorry," he said, after a pause. *' I did not mean 
o speak — for some time yet But I could not help myself." 

Lady Bfalreward looked on the ground to conceal the ex- 
iression of triumph in her eyes. She had tested her power, 
ind found that it was adequate to her purpose. Hiat was 
ill she wanted for the present She merely wished to know 
hat if die called to this man he would come to her. Any- 
hing more would be inconvenient at present She did not 
love him, and certainly had no wish to sacrifice her fortune 
:o marry him* But he must not know that, and it would be 
lificult to keep the truth from him if she allowed this scene 
lo omtinue. 

** I want an answer," he continued doggedly. ^ I think you 
vafjbt to give me one. Once you did me a great wrong. Fve 
fcvgiven you that; Fve blotted out the whole of the past I 
im here — ready to take you out of bondage. We can go 
ibroad. I have money — not great vrealth, but sufficient for 
mr needs. If you love me, we can defy the opinion of tba 
vorld — everything.** 

''Yoo must wait. Jade dear," she said. ^You must wait 
H09 pleaae don't come any nearer or touch me. Hadn't you 
wOer iH down? U any one were to come in suddtflDiV^ — 



VI 
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He flung himself into his chair, and frowned. 

** You're trying to make a fool of me/' he muttered* 

**Noy Jack dear," she answered, sitting down, and holding 
out her hands to the fire. ^^ Fm only trying to bring you down 
to the level of common sense. I am not strong enough to 
stand a scene. I nearly had hysterics just now. A nice thing 
it would have been, wouldn't it, if Aunt Julia had come in 
and found me in hysterics. Let us talk quietly, and let ns 
go back to what we were talking about when you — when 
you " 

^ When I made a fool of myself," he interrupted harshly. 

**No, Jack dear, that is not what I was going to say; but 
let us talk of things in the abstract I was asking you if you 
did not think there were circumstances under which I mig^ 
break my promise. You said there were not" 

Kentisbury bit his lip and coloured. The words were gentlj 
spoken, but they were a bitter reproach. 

*^ I spoke of right and wrong," he answered, fiercely. ^ If 
a man ie willing to do wrong in the name of love, that is 
his own affair. He is ready to face the punishment" 

^^ And the woman? " she said softly. 

*^ She would be tempted by the man. The world would say 
that. The man would bear her punishment as well aa his 



own." 



i< 



Then if I were tempted," she persisted, *^ and sinned widi 
my eyes open, I should be held blameless — by the world? " 

^^Yes, if the temptation were great." 

** And my own conscience," she whispered, *^ the voice, some 
say, of God? " 

The man rose unsteadily to his feet He could stand no 
more of this sort of thing. 

** I love you," he muttered savagely, ^^ and you shall many 
me. 

*^ We are talking of things in the abstract. Jack, not of you, 
but of all men." 

*^ Bahl ^at do I care about things in the abstract? Yoa 
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nust please yourself. I am speaking and thinking of my- 
elf. No other man shall marry you. I will take care of 

hat,** 

She laughed nervously. Then she looked up at the gallery 
md gave a sudden start It was a fine piece of acting, and 
iecdved John Kentisbury. He thought she had seen or heard 
iomediing. He came close to her, and lit a cigarette vdth 
elaborate coolness. 

** What is it? " he asked under his breath. 

** Some one — gallery," she replied, looking at the fire. 

''Excuse me, Lady Malreward," he said aloud; ''I want 
to ask Loryat something before the post goes out,*' and he 
left the room. 

Lady Malreward laughed at the success of her ruse, and 
irondered why she had not thought of it before. It had cer- 
:a]nly put an end to a very awkward situation. When Kentis- 
bury returned, he could not take up the conversation at the 
point where it had ceased. 

Then she heard the gallery door open, and she looked up 
with parted lips and fear in her eyes. Hiere was the flame 
of a match, and she saw Kentisbury standing in the door- 
way. 

** Tliere is no one here," he said, coming forward to the rail. 

''Are you certain? " she asked, in a more anxious voice 
dian mig^t have been expected, seeing that she knew no one 
was there. 

"Quite sure," he replied; and, blowing out the match, he 
climbed over the rail and swarmed down an oak pillar to the 
ground. 

" I went upstairs," he continued, when he was by her side, 
" and saw no one on the landing — heard no one moving about 
alalL" 

" Yon weren't quick enough," she said, with a weary smile. 
" Well, after all, it doesn't matter." 

"On die contrary," he replied savagely, "it matters ver^ 
much." 
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**It could only have been one of the servants/* she c 
tinned, ^^ and the servants don't count Did you find the d* 
to the gallery unlocked? ^ 

" Yes, of course." 

** Was the key in it?'* 

** I didn't notice." 

Lady Malreward moved towards the door. **The ke^ 
kept in my bedroom," she said slowly, ^^ in a locked dran 
and the door opening into the gallery has been locked for 
past six months. I think I will go up to my room. Jack, i 
see if the key has been taken." 

She left him and made her way to her bedroom. 

** There was some one there after all," she said to hers 
^ This is terrible, and I thought I was making a fool of hii 

But when she unlocked the drawer in her room, she foi 
the key of the gallery door. It was still on a steel ring v 
several others, exactly in the place where she kept it. 



CHAPTER K 

Hie next afternoon, as Kentisbury and Loryat returned from 
iliooting over the hills, on the far side of the valley, they 
mcomitered Ralph Chidley in the village. Hie old man at- 
bonpted to pass by with a mere word of greeting, bat Kentis- 
bury barred the way. 

** You're the very man I want to see,*' he said mth a smile. 

^ I am busy — very busy," Chidley muttered. 

^Go on, Loryat," said Kentisbury to his companion; *^I 
vrant a word with Mr. Chidley." 

**What is it that you want?" asked Chidley, as Loryat 
walked out of earshot ^ I am in a hurry. I must be home 
by five o'clock. I am making experiments, and there is some- 
thing I cannot leave for long." 

** I will walk part of the way with you. One doesn't want 
to talk here, with half the village staring out of their door- 
Ways and windows." 

Hey walked up the hill towards the ** Den," and Kentis- 
bury was silent till they had passed out of the village. 

**What was the meaning of that tomfoolery the evening I 
arrived? " he asked abruptly. ** Why did you run away from 
me? and who was the man who came and spoke to me after- 
wards? " 

^ I saw the White Horseman," said the old man. 

*" Hie White Horseman? Who the devil is that? " 

^He rides on the moor. We country folk believe in him. 
He is the messenger of death." 

^ Stuff and nonsense! " said Kentisbury, looking hard at 
Oiidley's face. But in the dusk he could not see whether tfaa 
old man toally believed what he was saying. 
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^You do not know," Chidley continued. ^We do. 
^ And was it that gentleman who spoke to me? 

Perhaps. I know nothing of that I did not wait to 
hear; for they say that those who hear him die. 

He talked of death," Kentisbury exclaimed with a lauf^ 



ao,** 
/xuu was 11 uiai gcuucuuui wuu spu&c uj memos 
** x^eriuips. A Kuuw nuuuug ui la&u i ai< 
r^ lur mcy say uiai uiose wuu near mm aie." 

^He said that if I went to Malreward I should die." 
^He speaks the truth," CSiidley muttered. *^He alwiys 



speaks the truth." 

Kentisbury swung round and gripped his companion by the 
shoulder. 

^^Fm not a fool," he growled savagely. ^Come! I intend 
to get to the bottom of this business. This man was an ao* 
complice of yours. The two of you are up to some gamSi 
You want to keep me away from Malreward. Well, you woo^ 
do it" 

The little man stood motionless and silent He did not 
ev^i appear to resent the hard grip of Kentisbury's hand on 
his shoulder. 

^* I won*t stand any nonsense," Kentisbury continued; ^and 
if either you or your friend try on any of your tricks again, 
ril show you that Fm not a child." 

As he finished speaking, he gave Chidley a violent push, and 
sent the old man staggering away from him. 

** Heaven forbid that death should be my friend," said Mr. 
Chidley, quietly, and he began to move up the hill. Kentis* 
bury hesitated for a moment, and then, turning on his hed, 
walked quickly back into Norton-Malreward. ' 

** Have you ever heard of the White Horseman? " he asked 
at dinner that night 

*^ Yes," replied Lady Malreward. ** Most people about hen 
have seen it, or think they have." 

^ Like all those sort of things," said Mrs. Hailes, an elderly 
woman with a rather hard face, *^ the apparition means deadt** 

^You are not quite right, auntie dear. They don*t mind 

seeing him, but if he speaks to them ^ 

^ " Has any one ever heard the gentleman's voice? ** Keotii- 
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ury intermpted hastily; and as he spoke he looked meaningly 
t Loryat, and the latter understood that he was expected to 
eep his mouth shut 

^No one since I have lived here/' Lady Malreward an- 
wered; ^ but I believe some twenty years ago one of the foot- 
oen here heard the voice, and died a week afterwards." 

** That is certainly true," said Mrs. Hailes. ** His sbter is 
low my cook." 

Lady Malreward sat in front of the fire in her bedroom and 
moked a cigarette. As a rule, she never smoked at all; but 
here were occasions on which she found tobacco soothing to 
ler nerves, and this was one of them. 

^ Jack is still in love with me," she thought ^^ It is wonder- 
ul. If I only loved him, what a splendid husband he would 
uake! He would be my slave; he would do anything for a 
mile — for a kiss." 

That was the burden of her thoughts — that a man whom 
he had cruelly injured had come back to her, and was wait- 
ng to sacrifice his honour for her sake. She wondered what 
his love might be that made such fools of men and women. 
Ka yet, she had never known what it was to love any one but 
lerself. 

** Men are fools," she said to herself, " and women " 

A dull sound broke the silence. It was a sound that could 
lot possibly be mistaken for anything else — the distant report 
it a gun* 

Lady Malreward ran to the door of her bedroom and opened 
t Then she stepped out into the passage and listened. There 
fas nothing to be heard. 

The next moment, however, another door opened, further 
kwn the passage, and Beryl appeared, silhouetted against 
be lighted room behind her. She hurried forward, and caught 
L«dy Malreward by the arm. 

•• What was it? " she asked nervously. ** Did you hear it? " 

** Of course I heard it, or I shouldn't be here?^ 
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Then a light appeared at the end of the long corridor, and 
two men moved along the wide landing. One of them was 
Loryat, hastily dressed in a pair of serge trousers and a Nor- 
folk jacket The other a footman, clad in an overcoat Lady 
Malreward, conscious that she was not unpleasing to look at, 
hastened towards them; but Beryl remained by the door listen- 
ing. 

When Lady Malreward joined the two men, they ¥rere out- 
side Kentisbury's door, and were trying to break it open. 
But the door, made of solid mahogany, resisted all their ef- 
forts. Loryat flung his sturdy weight against it in vain, and 
took no notice of Lady Malreward. Then others began to ar 
rive — the butler, fat and sleepy-eyed, in a purple silk dress- 
ing-gown that had once belonged to Sir Philip, another foot- 
man, three or four terrified maidservants, peering over the 
balusters, and shrinking back into the darkness when any of 
the men looked at them. 

^^Kentisbury! " shouted Loryat *^Are you diere, old 
chap? '' 

There was no answer, and the men redoubled their efforts 
to break down the door. 

^ Bring up a bench from the hall,*' said Loryat 

Two men ran down the stairs to obey the orders, and Loryat 
turned to Lady Malreward. 

** He asked for his gun to be sent up to his room,** he whis- 

perecl* 

The woman turned faint, and would have fallen if Loryat 
had not caught her by the arm. The idea had flashed into 
faer mind that John Kentisbury had killed himself. But she 
quickly recovered from her terror. Why should he kill him- 
self when, for all that he knew to the contrary, that which he 
most desired was within his reach? 

The men came up with a heavy oak bench, and four pairs 
of hands gripped it and launched it at the lock of the door. 
The first blow broke two legs off the bench and split the 
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carved back in half. Hie second sent the back fljring off in 
two pieces. The third achieved its purpose. The lock was 
torn from the woodwork and the door crashed open, show- 
ing a lighted room beyond and some one lying on the floor 
at the foot of the bed. 

In an instant Loryat turned and, catching Lady Malre- 
ward by the arm, thrust her aside so that she could not 
see the room. 

** Please go to your bedroom," he said harshly. ^ This is 
no place for women.** 

She did not move, and was apparently paralysed with 
terror. He half led, half dragged her across the landing. 

Tm not a child,*' she protested. 

**No, but youVe a woman. Please go to your room.*' 
llien he saw Beryl in a distant doorway. 

** Beryl!** he cried, *^ please come and see after Lady 
Malreward.** 

** I will go to her,** said Dorothy Malreward with dignity. 
''Please tell me directly you know — what has happened.** 

^I will — at once,** he replied, and he watched her walk 
slowly down the passage, saw Beryl come forward to meet 
her and take her by the arm. Then he turned on his heel 
and went into Kenti8bury*s room and closed the door be- 
hind him. 

**'E*« dead, sir,** said one of the footmen, ***e's dead.** 

Loryat thrust the man aside, and knelt down beside the 
body of John Kentisbury. There was, unfortunately, but 
little doubt that the servant had spoken the truth. The ter- 
rible gunshot wound in the side would have torn the life 
oat of any living creature. Loryat turned his head away 
and covered his face with his hands. 

''Go for the police and a doctor!*' he cried hoarsely, 
**at once, Martin. You'd better take one of the cars. Ed- 
waids^ give me a sheet from the bed, quickly.** 

Hie footman departed, and the butler whose fat, flabby 
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face was white as death, tore o£F a sheet and brought it to 
Loryat in a cruoLpled heap. The two men spread it ow 
the body, and Loryat rose to his feet. 

** YouVe touched nothing? " he asked, in a low voice; 
** youVe moved nothing? '* 

** Nothing, sir," said Edwards. *'We ain*t done nothing 
but see if the poor gentleman were alive." 

*' Nothing must be touched," Loryat continued, looking 
round the room. *^ Nothing must be moved." Then his eyes 
fell on the gun which lay with its butt about sixteen inches 
from the body and its muzzle pointing away and towards die 
window. 

No one has touched the gun? " he asked. 
No one, sir," the man replied. 

Loryat knelt down and examined the weapon without mov* 
ing it. 

^* Give me a candle," he said, and held out his hand. 

When they gave him the candle, he held the li^t close to 
the muzzle. He saw that one of the barrels had been fired, but 
that the other was clean and bright Then he looked at the 
trigger. A piece of fine red silk was attached to one of them. 

"Good Heavens! " he muttered. "Suicide! " 

Then he remembered that a trigger has to be pulled toward 
the butt to fire a gun, and that any pressure directed towards 
the muzzle would have no effect. He continued his inves- 
tigations, and found that the piece of red silk passed throu^ 
one of the castors of an armchair, and that the end of it lay 
close to one of Kentisbury's hands. 

He rose to his feet and walked to the window, which was 
open. He leant his arms on the sill and drank in the cool 
night air. He was faint and dizzy, and it was an effort to 
breathe. Without a doubt Kentisbury had died by his own 
hand. It was too awful to contemplate, almost impossible to 
believe! A quarter of an hour previously Kentisbury had 
been alive — and now he was dead. And he had takoi his 
own life. The gun had been sent up to his room by his own 
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orders* And why? Because he was afraid of a foolish old 
Diaii? It seemed hardly credible — and yet — things might 
look very black for Ralph Chidley. 

" What are we to do, sir? ** 

The butler's voice broke in upon his thoughts, and he 
turned sharply away from the window. 

"Nothing can be done till the police come/' he replied. 
''You two fellows had better stay outside the door and see 
that no one enters the room." 

He closed the window and fastened it, and then, when the 
two servants were on the landing, he pulled the door to from 
the outside. 

Then, after a moment's hesitation, he walked down the 
passage and knocked at Lady Malreward's door. It was 
opened by Dorothy Malreward herself. 

"Can I come in?" he asked, "or would you rather I 
talked to you downstairs? " 

"Yes; come in," she replied. It was no time to think of 
the proprieties. Mrs. Grundy seems a very poor creature in 
the presence of death. 

As he entered. Beryl Lyte, who was sitting before the fire 
irith a rug round her feet, looked up at him. Her face was 
irhite as a sheet, and the cloud of dark hair which framed it 
iccentuated the pallor. 

"Well? " asked Dorothy Malreward in a low voice. 

"He is dead," Loryat answered. He knew that nothing 
Mras to be gained by telling a lie; that in any case the truth 
MTould be known before many minutes had elapsed. 

Beryl gave a little cry of terror, and covered her face with 
lier hands. But Lady Malreward stood motionless, as though 
ihe had been turned into stone. Hien she slowly moved up 
one of her hands, and placed it on the mantel-piece. 

"Dead? "she echoed. "Murdered?" 

"Perhaps. We don't know as yet." 

SbiB stretched out a hand as if to touch his arm; then it 
Iropped to her side. 
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**You — know?" she said jerkily. 
Loryat shook his head. ^ WeVe sent for the police and the 
doctor,'* he continued. ** They will know." 

** He has — killed himself," she said mechanically. 
We don't know, Lady Malreward." 
But — it is possible." 
Yes," Loryat answered, ** it is possible." 
She stared at him for a moment with horror in her eyei, 
as though she were looking at some hideous monster. Then 
she reeled forward, and he caught her in his arms in time to 
save her from falling to the floor. 
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CHAPTERX 

Half an hour later the village policeman and the doctor 
irrived upon the scene. The constable was a wise-looking 
man of average intelligence, but hb chief wisdom consisted in 
saying as little as possible. 

The doctor^s examination was very brief, and after having 
expressed an opinion that the wound was consistent with the 
theory of suicide, he left the room and went to see Lady 
Malreward, who was in need of his services. 

"* What do you make of it? ** asked Loryat when the doc- 
tor had departed, and the policeman had concluded a some- 
what cursory investigation of the room. 

The man pursed his lips and shook his head. Then he 
b^an to ¥nrite something down in a note-book, and continued 
to write for ten minutes. At the end of that time he walked 
to the window, opened it, and examined the stone ledge out- 
side. 

" Any marks? " queried Loryat. 

''No, sir; not as I can see in this light ^ 

** Have you sent for any one to help you? ** 

**A3re, sir — inspector up at Talbridge.** 

^ Did you ask for the car to be sent with the message? *' 

"Aye, sir." 

For a few minutes there was silence. Loryat seated him- 
self in a chair with his back to the body that lay under the 
white sheet His face was very pale, and his limbs were 
trembling, as though he had just undergone some terrible 
exertion. The policeman moved heavily to and fro about the 

room, regardless of the fact that his muddy boots were leav- 
ed 
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ing innumerable marks on the carpet, and were possibly oIh 
literating clues that might be invaluable to a kem-eyed de- 
tective. 

^ Why was the gun here? " he asked, coming to a stand- 
still by the side of Loryat's chair. 

*' I will explain that at the inquest," Loryat replied curtly. 
He felt quite unable to go into the matter at any length, and 
a plain answer would only have led to a dozen other ques- 
tions. 

** Perhaps you will, sir," the policeman answered tartly. 
** There be more in this than meets the eye." 

Loryat rested his chin on his hands and stared at the fire. 
Then, after a while, he rose to hb feet, left the room, and 
made his way downstairs. He found the doctor in the dining- 
room eating sandwiches and sipping a brandy and soda. 
How is Lady Malreward? " he asked. 
Better," Dr. Renfrew replied, " but pretty bad." 
WeVe all that," Loryat said drily. Then he reached ool 
his hand for the decanter, and, pouring some brandy into a 
wineglass, drained it down with a gulp. 

" And Miss Lyte? " he added. 

*^ She's fairly steady. She seems a level-headed, sensible 
sort of girl." 

"She is," Loryat answered. "May I have one of those 
sandwiches? " and he took one without waiting for a reply. 

The doctor, a tall, lean man with a fair moustache and a 
careworn face, frowned. For some reason or other he had 
taken an instinctive dislike to Loryat. 

" You are a friend of Mr. Kentisbury? " the doctor asked 
after a lengthy silence. 

"Yes, I am," Loryat replied. 

" Trouble of some sort, I suppose? " 

"Not that I know of." 

After this brief conversation neither of die two men spoke to 
each other again. When ten minutes had elapsed the doc- 
tor went upstairs, and Loryat was left to his own diou^ts. 
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He lit a pipe, and, resting his elbows on the table, stared 
into the darkness beyond the tiny circle of light 

The room was cold, for it was some hours since the fire 
had died down into grey ashes, but Loryat did not notice the 
chilliness of the atmosphere. His face was flushed and his 
head throbbed. He felt like one in a fever. 

The terrible tragedy, coming as it did at a time when he 
was supremely happy, had fallen on him with crushing vio- 
lence. He had no doubt in his own mind what had happened. 
Poor Kentisbury was still in love with Lady Malreward, and 
Lady Malreward had bound herself by a solemn promise never 
to marry again. There had been a painful, a terrible scene 
between them, and Kentisbury had gone to his room and 
killed himself. 

Then he heard a noise behind him, and, looking round, he 
saw that the door was open and a dim figure was standing 
in the doorway. The figure moved forward into the light 
thrown by the candles on the table, and he saw that it was 
Lady Malreward. Her face was ghastly, and she was so 
weak that when she seated herself in a chair she seemed to 
fall into it He hurried to her side. 

** What is it. Lady Malreward? " he asked kindly. " What 
can I do for you? ** 

**Shut the door,** she whispered. ^'I want to speak to 
you.** 

He closed the door and returned to the table. She clasped 
her hands together and looked up at his stem, honest face. 

^ The inspector will be here soon,'' she gasped. ** He will 
ask many questions — you — you will keep my secret? " 

"What secret. Lady Malreward?" 

" Hie will — and my promise. Swear to me that you will 
say nothing." 

** Why should I say an3rthing about it? " Loryat asked, 
after a pause. ^What has it to do with poor Kentisbury's 
death?" 

" Nodung — nothing! " she cried piteously. *^ Bui «o inasr) 
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questioiis will be asked — and then there will be the 
quest •• 

'^ Don't you think it would be better not to — er — t 
about such things now? ^ 

**You thmk I am selfish and heartless, Mr. Loryat, bu 
isn't that A woman must think of herself — even at a ti 
like this. The story of our acquaintance will come to li 
— of our first meeting. But nothing must be said ab 
the will — about my promise." 

*' Nothing shall be said» Lady Malreward, so far a 
am concerned. I cannot, of course, answer for 
Oiidley." 

^He will be silent for his own sake; but I was afi 
that you — unintentionally, of course " 

^ You may rest assured that I shall say nothing." 

** Swear it," she cried, " by all you hold sacred." 

**It is quite unnecessary for me to take an oath," Loi 
replied. '' My word is good enough." 

"Yes, yes. I know it is. Please forgive me." 

Loryat looked at her sternly. He was certain now t 
Kentisbury had killed himself for love of this woman, 
that she wished to hide the fact from the public. 

"I — I feel as though I would like to die," she ci 
after a pause; and then, burying her face between her ai 
she began to sob bitterly, giving way to such a paroxysn 
grief that Loryat was frightened. 

"Where is Dr. Renfrew? " he asked. 

She made no reply; so he crossed the room to the firep 
and rang the bell. When he had done so, he made his 
into the hall and closed the door behind him. When a 
minutes had elapsed a footman appeared, still clad in 
overcoat 

** Where is Ihe doctor, Martin? " asked Loryat 

"He's gone down into the village, sir. He were sent 
by an old woman as they think is dying. He'll retun 
soon as he can." 
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^ Please send one of the maids to Miss Lyte, and tell her 
»> say that Lady Bialreward is in the dining-room and wants 
ler at once." 

The man departed, and Loryat was about to make his way 
qistairs when he heard the somid of a motor outside, and a 
lK>ment later there was a ring at the bell. He opened the 
loor himself and admitted two men, one a policeman in 
tmiform and the other a tall, thin man, with a cadaverous 
Face and a black moustache and closely cropped beard. 

** Inspector Collis, from Talbridge," said the tall man. 

^G>me in. I am Loryat — a friend of Mr. Kentisbury.** 

The two men entered, and Loryat noticed that their coats 
ifere wet with rain. 

** Will you come upstairs with me? ^ he asked. ** A con- 
rtable is still in the room.'' 

** Has he been there all die time? " asked the inspector. 

''Yes; so far as I know.** 

''Roberts, you can stay down here in the hall," said the 
inspector. ''Now, Mr. Loryat, if you don't mind showing 
(He die way.** 

Loryat led the way upstairs and opened the door of Kea- 
isbury's bedroom. 

'« Lodged, ch? ** said Mr. Collis. " Broke it open? " 

"Yes," Loryat replied, and then followed the inspector 
nto die room. The constable was sitting by the fire, and did 
lot move as Ihey entered. Mr. Collis walked up to him and 
rtrudc him on the shoulder. 

"Aaleep, eh?" he said sharply, as the man rose to his 
Eeet and blinked his eyes. 

"No, sir. I were just sitting quiet — diat were all." 

"What have you found? Tell me all about it as quick as 
fiNi can. 

Hie man told his story, and when he had finished, Mr. 
GoUis turned to LoryaL 

"Now, sir, please. What happened before the police ar- 
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Loryat told him, as briefly as possible. 

'* Thank you, sir. Other witnesses downstairs, I suppose? ^ 

** Yes.'* 

** I will see them later,'' he said quickly. Then seating him- 
self in a chair, he took off his muddy boots and placed them 
on the fender. 

'^You've made a nice mess here, Jarvis," he said to die 
constable. "What do you mean by it, eh? " 

The policeman muttered some words of excuse, but the in- 
spector cut him short 

" Go to the kitchen,'' said Mr. CoUis, curtly, " and get mo 
a lantern and a tape measure." 

The man departed with a sullen look on his face. The in* 
spector walked over to the body, drew back the sheet, and 
knelt down on the carpet Loryat stood by the fireplace and 
looked down at the empty grate. For more than two minutes 
there was silence. Then there was a knock at the door. 
Who it that? " asked the inspector. 
Jarvis, sir. I've brou^t the things you asked for.** 

"Right Put them on the floor inside the door, and 
go down to Roberts. Get some food, if they'll give you 
any. 

The man opened the door, pushed through a lantern and 
a tape measure, and then departed. Mr. Collis took the piece 
of yellow tape, and, returning to the body, made innumerable 
measurements. Loryat still stood with his back to the scene. 

For another five minutes th^re was silence, save for the 
faint sound of Mr. Collis's movements. Then the inspector 
covered the body with the sheet, and, rising from the floor, 
came to Loryat's side. 

" The worst part of the job is over," he said in a low voice. 
"Will you come outside with me? I want to have a look 
at die garden." 

Then he walked to one of die windows, which was open, 
and hung out a towel as a mark. 

Loryat accompanied the inspector downstairs, and as h6 left 
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"die room he saw the light streaming from a bedroom down 
ihe passage and a slight figure leaning out from the doorway 
and showing up plainly against the light. 

The inspector sent Roberts upstairs to keep watch in the 
chamber of death, lit the lantern, and told Jarvis to accompany 
Aem into the garden. Loryat put on a mackintosh when he 
saw the arrows of rain glittering in the light that came from 
die hall door. 

The three men made their way along a gravel terrace which 
ran the whole length of the front of Malreward Castle and 
stopped beneath a lighted window, where the white towel 
diowed plainly. He took the lantern from the policeman's 
hand and examined the ground carefully. 

" Footmarks,** said Loryat 

^Yes, but that is nothing. I dare say many people walk 
along this terrace in the course of the day.'* And so saying, 
he threw the light on the wall, which was overgrown with ivy. 
The main stem was three inches in diameter, and would have 
borne a man's weight easily. 

The light flashed to and fro among the glossy green leaves, 
attracting the moths from their homes of darkness, pausing 
while the inspector scrutinized some particular spot, and then 
moving like a sword from one window to another over a 
large surface of the building. Loryat watched, standing close 
behind Mr. Collis; but he saw nothing worthy of notice. Not 
a leaf of the ivy had been disturbed, not a twig broken. 

**No one has been in that way," said the inspector, de- 
cisively. 

** Has anybody been in there at all? '* queried Loryat. 

*^ Possibly, possibly," said Mr. Collis; and, falling on his 
knees, he b^an once more to search about on the ground. 
At last he apparently found something of interest, for he took 
die tape measure from his pocket and made some measurements. 
Then be rose to his feet 

^ Go indoors, Jarvis," he said to the policeman, ** and ask 
Asm to let me have a short ladder that will readi up \o ^ 
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first-floor windows — some ladder that is kept outside tliB 
house — a ladder that is exactly fourteen inches wide.'' 

Hie man departed, and Mr. Collis turned to Loryat. 

*^ The man used a ladder," he said quietly. ^* Fd like to 
have the same one, if possible. One may as well do all onl 
can do tonight This rain will play the dickens with every* 
thing.*' 

The rain, indeed, was now coming down hard, and A0 
noise of it in the ivy was loud and continuous. The wind, 
too, was rising from the southwest, and it was bitterly ooU 
as it swept in from the sea. 

^* Wouldn't you rather go indoors, Mr. Loryat? ** asked tha 
inspector. ** This may be a long business. TheyUI probably 
have to go and wake the head gardener, who, I have no 
doubt, is sleeping peacefully." 

*^No; I think I'll stay here. I'd rather be here dian in- 
doors." 

" Well, we won't waste our time. We may as well see if 
we can trace the man through the grounds." 

They spent twenty minutes in searching the terrace and dio 
narrow strip of garden which lay beneath it On the otbet 
side of the garden the rock dropped sheer down for fifty feeti 
and the wall which bordered this precipice was the boundary 
of the estate. The park and the several acres of lawn and 
shrubbery and garden lay on the other side of the houses 
stretching along the summit of the hill. 

Their search was practically fruitless. They found soidb 
footprints along the lower walk by the wall, and some more 
that led along the terrace — which was rather thickly gravelled 
— and ceased where the gravel ended by the edge of die wide^ 
abort drive that led to the main road. 

Shouts and the gleam of another lantern brought them bade 
again to the place beneath the window. A man was holdiBg t 
light, short ladder on his shoulder. 

'^ Don't put it down," shouted the inspector, **till I teD 
jou." 
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Then he pointed out the exact spot where he wished it to 
le placed, and it was not precisely the spot where it had been 
More, but fourteen inches to the left of it 

*"niankyou,'*he8aid. " Will you kindly hold it? " Then 
k ascended slowly, rung after rung, with the lantern in his 
hand. 

He was five minutes at the top of the ladder, and Loryat 
saw diat lie was closely examining the ivy and the stone of the 
window ledge. Then the inspector descended. 

^The ladder can remain here," he said to the man who 
had brought it on his shoulder. ^Are you one of the gar- 
dners?" 

''Yes; head gardener.** 

** Your name? ** 

**' Buchanan." 

^ Where do you keep this ladder, Mr. Buchanan? '* 

** Where Fm keeping the pots and things." 

^ Is there a door, and is it locked? " 

''A door there is, but I'll no say whether it were locked 
lastnig^t" 

''Does any one in the house know where the ladder is 
kept?" 

** 1 will na say no; but they had to come to me to find it" 

''Take me to the shed, or whatever it is. The rest of you 
can go in. Jarvis, you stay in the hall. Mr. Loryat — if 
you care to come with me ^*' 

"Certainly, 1*11 come." 

Tlie gardener led the way to the shed and the others fol- 
lowed. The place was about thirty feet in length and ten in 
breaddi. It was filled with mowing-machines, spades, garden- 
ing tools of all descriptions, stacks of flower-pots, bundles of 
list, and innumerable odds and ends. Iron hooks were driven 
into die wall, and from a pair of them the ladder had been 
taken. There was another and longer ladder still hanging 
in its proper place. 

Mr. Gillia made a careful inspection of the shed, sudi ^«t- 
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ticularly of the two hooks from which the ladder had 
taken. 

'* Have you moved thb ladder lately? " he asked the 
doner. 

** Not very lately," was the surly reply. 

** When did you last use it? " 

** A week ago, but Fll no say for certain." 

** It wasn't less than a week ago? " 

^ No, it wasn't less, but may be it were more." 

^* Thank you. I don't think we need detain you. I 
say you'll be glad to get back to bed." 

^Dare say I will," the man replied; '^and I'll ask y< 
shut the door behind you when you goes out. The da 
get into the tools if you don't." 

The man retired, and Mr. Collis leant against the wi 
the shed and lit his pipe. Outside the rain came dov 
torrents, and a miniature waterspout descended from the 
and splashed on the ground close to the door. 

** I'd like to have a few words with you, Mr. Loryat,'' 
the inspector, when his pipe was alight. '*We may as 
talk here as elsewhere. This^ — is a very interesting pi 

Loryat shrugged his shoulders and lit a cigarette. 

^^Tlie squall will be over in a minute or two," tfa 
spector continued, **and we may as well keep dry whil 
can. Have you known Mr. Kentisbury long? " 

** Not quite a year." 

** Ah, indeed. But do you kqovf him well? " 

** Very well — I've seen him nearly every day for th< 
six months." 

^^Do you think he is the sort of man who would 
killed himself? " 

'^No, I do not He was very level-headed." 

^*Had he any trouble that you know of? " 

" Nothing — that I know of." 

^/a fact, you don't think ht did commix. «a\dd«.? " 
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I'm afraid I cannot think otherwise, unless there is evi- 
dence to the contrary.'' 

^ There is evidence — very slight, at present Had Mr. 
Kentisbury any enemies? " 

^'I suppose every man has enemies," Loryat replied cau- 
tiously. 

"* Any that you know of? " said the inspector, sharply. 

*^No — but, of course, if it can be proved that any one 
entered Mr. Kentisbury's room tonight " 

^What do you mean? " Mr. Collis interrupted. 

** I will tell you, if you will give me any reason to believe 
that it is a case of murder. Otherwise I shall say nothing 
till the inquest" 

** I have reasons to believe that it was not suicide." 

** What reasons? " asked Loryat 

** Well, the marks of the ladder on the ground, and other 
marks on die ivy where the top of the ladder rested." 

*• Is that all?" 

^No; I made careful measurements in the bedroouL I 
measured the length of the gun, the length of the piece of 
diread, the distance from the wound to the sole of the foot, 
and I also carefidly noted the position of the body in relation 
to the castor through which the thread was passed." 

** And then? " queried Loryat 

The inspector did not answer. He was looking past Loryat, 
who was standing with his back to the door. 

^ Well, sir," he asked sharply. ** Who are you, and what 
do you want? " 

Loryat turned on his heels, and saw Mr. Ralph Qiidley 
standing in the doorway. 

**Who are you? " repeated the inspector, "and what do 
you want? " 

Mr. Chidley came forward with a grim, white face. 

** I s'pose you*re a new man in these parts," he said quietly, 
''or you'd know that my name is Qiidley." 
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** Mr. Ralph Qiidley? Oh yes, of course. I b^ your par- 
don. I am, as you say, a new man. Fve only been in Tal^ 
bridge a year. Have you come to see me? " 

^ I heard of this terrible a£fair in the village. I have only 
just returned from London. They told me at the station. I 
came up here at once. My close acquaintance with the family 
must be my excuse. Good evening, Mr. Loryat** And he 
looked at the young man as thou^ he had seen him for die 
first time. 

"^ Good evening,** Loryat answered curtly. Then he remem- 
bered he must be pleasant to this man for Lady Malreward*8 
sake. Ralph Qiidley was the only other person who knew of 
her promise, and could connect her with the suicide of Ken- 
tisbury — if it were suicide. 

** This is a very sad business,** he added. ^ Do you aay yoa 
have only just returned from London? '* 

** Certainly. I arrived by the train which gets in at 12.10. 
I have not been back to the *Den.* I came strai^t here. 
Well, Mr. Inspector, what do you make of it? ** 

^ Suicide,** Mr. Collis answered stiffly. *' You have no reason 
to think otherwise, have you? ** 

'^None whatever,** the old man replied, and he glanced at 
Loryat The latter interpreted the look to mean, ^^ I know per- 
fectly well why John Kentisbury killed himself, and so do 
you.** 

The inspector walked to the door of the shed and held out 
his hand. 

*^ The rain is stopping,** he said. ^ I have a good deal to 
do before the morning. Good night, Mr. Chidley; ** and 
picking up the lantern, he left the shelter of the shed. Loryat 
followed; but as he passed Chidley, the latter touched him on 
the arm* 

**A word with you, sir,** the old man whispered. **No 
— not now, but later.** 

^Now, if at all,** said Loryat, quickly. Then he dumst 
head out of the door. 
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^ Shall I lock the place up? ** he shouted to the inspector, 
vho was half a dozen yards away. 

"Yes, please — if you don't mind ^* 

Loryat took a minute over a matter that need not have 
occupied more than ten seconds, and when the two men left 
the shed the inspector was nearly fifty yards ahead of theniL 

" Well, what is it? " queried Loryat " Be sharp." 

^ I know why Mr. Kentisbury killed himself," said Chidley, 
in a low yoice. " He was in love with Lady Malreward, and 
Ae had sworn not to marry again." 

Loryat made no reply. He preferred to let his companion 
do most of the talking. 

** I diall feel it my duty to tell what I know at die inquest,** 
Qiidley continued, " unless you prefer to do so." 

**! shall certainly say nothing," Loryat replied sternly; 
** and if you do, it will be the worse for you." 

Chidley laughed. " The law will protect me from you," he 
said quietly. 

"You know what I mean. You may get into trouble 
over this business." 

"I? My dear Mr. Loryat!" 

" You forget that I know what passed between you and Mr. 
Kentisbury on the evening he walked from Talbridge." 

" Oh, that is your game, is it? " said the old man, coolly. 
" Fm afraid you won't find that weapon of much value." 

"You said that if he went to Malreward he would die. 
He is dead." 

*^Yoa think people would believe that I had murdered 
him?" 

"You'd have to explain your prophecy — your threat" 

"It was no threat, Mr. Loryat," the old man said gently. 
" I did not wish Mr. Kentisbury to go to Malreward because 
I knew that he was in love with Lady Malreward, and that 
the consequences of such a visit might be very serious. I 
Aooglit that he would try to persuade her to break her 
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** I see. And so you threatened him with death.'* 

** I have said that it was no threat,'' Chidley said sternly. 
** Personally it did not matter to me whether Mr. Kentisbury 
went to Malreward or not I was only thinking of Lady 
Malreward, the wife of my old master and friend." 

**And so you tried to frighten Mr. Kentisbury with sheer 
nonsense? " 

^ It was not altogether that, Mr. Loryat It is true I vrished 
to frighten him, but I had a premonition that if he went to 
Malreward he would kill himself." 

^*A premonition, eh? You must tell that to the coroner, 
my friend. I may tell you that it is not yet certain that Mr. 
Kentisbury killed himself. There is evidence that some one 
entered the room by the window." 

** It was not I, my dear Mr. Loryat. I was in the train at 
the time. There is ample proof of that." 

'^ There might have been an accomplice — there was the 
other man who spoke to Mr. Kentbbury." 

" The White Horseman? " 

*' I'm not a fool, Mr. Chidley. There was another man." 

*' A friend of mine — from whom I fled? And the motive, 
Mr. Loryat? I bore Mr. Kentisbury no ill-will. Why should 
I?" 

** The fact remains. There was a threat, or, as you chooee 
to call it, a * premonition.' Then — a murder. You will be 
hard put to it, Mr. Chidley, to get out of a very awkward situa* 
tion." 

Chidley stopped and gripped him by the arm. They were 
getting too close to the inspector, who had stopped on the 
terrace, and was throwing the light of the lantern on the ivy. 

*^ It will not be more serious for me," he said, in a whisper, 
'^than it will be for Lady Malreward. If it is known that 
she made that promise at the ^ Den,' I can prove my innocence. 
But Lady Malreward — it will be a bad day for her when the 
world knows at her vow." 
Loryat was ailenL He could nox, dfisii-^ ^« Vasx. ^ts^&sK^ 
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hidley had merely tried to fri^ten Kentisbury with his 
ilk of death. But if there were a verdict of suicide, and it 
ere known that Lady Malreward — no, he must try to pro- 
ct her at all costs. 

^Qne of these days Lady Malreward may be tempted to 
larry again," continued Chidley. ** There may arise a situa- 
on in which a woman might be willing to fling everything 
> the winds in order to gain her hearths desire. If the day 

lould ever come, and the world knew of this promise " 

^You must be silent You must not speak," said Loryat, 
)ar8ely. ^ If you will agree to be silent, I will say nothing 
' the meeting between you and Mr. Kentisbury on the 
oor." 

Qiidley smiled under cover of the darkness. He had 
:hieved his object, and the proposition had come, as he had 
tended it should come, from Loryat and not from himself. 
** You are tempting me to do what I believe to be wrong," 
I said, after a pause. **But, for the sake of Lady Mai- 
ward, I ¥dll give in to your wishes." 
^ It is a bargain, then," said Loryat, quietly. '^You are 
say nothing about Lady Malreward's promise, and I am 
keep silence about your threat — your premonition. The 

ct that I am willing to consent to such an arrangement ^ 

** G>n9ent? " interrupted the old man. ** You proposed it, 
>tl." 

^The fact that I proposed such an arrangement," Loryat 
•ntinoed, ^ shows you that I believe you to have had no 
mil in the death of my friend." 
•* Of course." 

** But you can well understand that if I discovered that you 
sre in any way connected — even remotely — with this trag- 
ly, I shall not spare you. I could not let you escape from 
istioe, even to save Lady Malreward from pain." 
- 1 understand," Chidley said quietly. " Now I think I 
ill leave you, Our frimd the inspedoi does uoX \o^ ^^ 
f with a kindly eyeJ* 
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They made their way to die terrace, and Chidley, with t 
curt good-night to Mr. Collia, walked on past the corner of 
the hoofle. Loryat stood by the inspector, who was still ex- 
amining the ivy. 

"* Well,** said Mr. CoUis; '* I think we may as well go in. I 
hope you have had an interesting talk with Mr. Qiidley.^ 

^ He is an old friend of the Malreward family,*' Loryit 
xepUed, **biit personally I don't like hinu" 



CHAPTER XI 

The inquest was held on the following day at diree oVlocL 
The doctor's evidence left no doubt in the minds of the jury 
^t it was a case of suicide. 

Inspector Collis had a different story to tell. He was not 
prepared to say that a murder had been committed, but there 
were certain facts which ought to be considered before the 
jury brought in a verdict of suicide. The silk, in his opinion. 
Was not long enough to reach the dead man's hand, unless 
Kentisbury had stooped very low, and he could not have 
done this with the muzzle of the gun pressed to his side. 
Then there were the marks of the ladder having been placed 
against the wall. 

Cross-questioned, however, he was forced to admit that there 
was an almost insuperable objection to the theory of murder, 
and this lay in the simple fact that no ordinary man could 
possibly have entered the room by the window. 

** And, of course," said the coroner, ** Mr. Kentisbury could 
not have been shot by any one leaning through the window.** 

^Of course not If Mr. Kentisbury was murdered, the 
mnrderer made it appear as though it were a case of suicide. 
The silk had to be tied to the trigger of the gun." 

^ Do you think that any one could have entered die room 
by the door and locked it from the outside? " 

** No. I have examined the lock." 

*'Is there any other possible means of entrance to the 
room? " 

" None, so far as I know." 

''Then you admit that the theory of suicide is the more 

probable of the two? " 
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^Yes, it is the more probable. But the other facts ou^ 
to be considered." 

*^ Certainly, Mr. CoUis. I think that is all I wish to ask jon^^t 

Richard Loryat was the next witness, and he was examined^ 
chiefly with a view to obtaining an opinion of his f riendV - 
state of mind. 

** You knew that Mr. Kentisbury had ordered his gmi to be 
sent up to his bedroom? " asked the coroner. 

** Yes, I knew that.** 

" Did he give any reason? " 

** Yes; he said he was afraid of being attacked." 

" By whom? " 

" I don't know." 

'* Do you believe this statement, or do you think that it was 
merely intended to deceive you? " 

** I believed it at the time; but now — well, I hardly know 
what to believe." 

Other witnesses followed. The servants, Beryl Lyte, ev«n 
Mr. Chidley, and, last of all. Lady Malreward herself. 9ie 
was dressed in deep mourning, and her face was white and 
haggard. Still, there was nothing in her appearance that 
would suggest that she was any more to the dead man than 
a hostess in whose house a terrible tragedy bad taken place. 

** Have you known Mr. Kentisbury long? " asked the cor- 
oner, and it was noticeable that his whole voice and attitude 
had changed. Lady Malreward was no ordinary witness. She 
was a great lady, and in distress. The question was asked 
very gently, very sympathetically. 
A great many years," she replied. 

Do you know of any trouble that might have impelled 
Mr. Kentisbury to take his own life? " 

^ None," she answered in a low voice; ** but then, until re- 
cently, I had not seen him for many years." 

** He was here," said the coroner, **^ on the day of Sir Philip's 
funeral. Did yon see him then? " 

^r«fc" 
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- Where? •» 

''At tbe 'Den,' Mr. Qiidley's house. He and Mr. Loryat 
vent up there because the latter wished to make a sketch of 
he place. I was there because I had some busmess to talk 
>vcr with Mr. Chidlcy.** 

And before diat. When did you last see him before that? ^ 
Seven — no, it must have been eight years ago.'' 
Then he was practically a new acquaintance, Lady Mai- 
reward? You are not really in a position to form any definite 
opinion about the state of his mind, or to tell us of any secret 
tiouble he may have had? " 

^ I am not," Dorothy Malreward answered coldly, " but 
From what I have seen of Mr. Kentisbury the last day or two, 
I should certainly say that he was not at all likely to take his 
ovm life. He was well-to-do, and successful in his work. He 
iras a healthy, sober-minded, clean-living man." 

"And so far as you know, he had no secret trouble— -no 
unfortunate love affair, for instance? " 

** None, that I know of." 

" You lie! " came a clear voice from the shadows at die far 
aid of the room. " Lady Malreward, you lie! " 

For a moment there was confusion in the roomu Men and 
romen rose to their feet, and stared at the comer whence the 
foice had come. Lady Malreward stood motionless as a 
totue, with a cold look of inquiry on her face. Apparently 
ihe was quite unmoved by the interruption. 

Only a few seconds — perhaps no more dian two or three 
— passed before the coroner recovered his official mind. He 
rose to his feet and peered into the shadows. 

" Who is that? " he asked. " Who dares to interrupt die 
court like that? " 

"I dare," the voice answered. "I will not let a lie go 
anchallenged." 

"Who are you? " snapped out the coroner. "Come for- 
irard at onoa Give me your name and addtesft^ uA *^^u 
haJJbsve ob oppoTtanity to speak — later ow^ 



w 
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A woman rose from her seat and came forward. She was 
•habbily dressed in black, and wore a mouldy piece of browa 
fur round her neck. Yet in spite of her apparent poverty 
she bore herself with the air of one who is used to command 
respect, and her speech was undoubtedly that of a lady. 

^ Your name? " asked the coroner, curtly. 

^ Janet Oldwin/' she replied, ** widow, aged thirty-six. h 
there anything more you'd like to know? " 

** Are you a native of this place? ** 

"No; I live in London." 

** Why are you here? " 

" I came to see Lady Malreward.** 

** On what business? She does not appear to be a friend 
of yours." 

"Appearances are deceptive. Lady Malreward is an old 
friend of mine. She will not deny it" 

The coroner looked at Lady Malreward, and the latter 
shrugged her shoulders. 

"I don't deny that I know Mrs. Oldwin," she said; and a 
close observer might have noticed an interchange of glances 
between the two women. 

" You made a very abrupt and a very violent statonent jvet 
now," the coroner continued. " Will you explain it? " 

" I spoke hastily," said the woman. " Mr. Kentiabnry was 
a friend of mine at one time — before I was married. Lady 
Malreward has not, of course, such a good memory as I havep" 

"You state that Mr. Kentisbury had an unfortunate love 
affair, and that it may have preyed upon his mind? " 

"Yes. But doubtless Lady Malreward has forgotten it 
Mr. Kentisbury many years ago was in love with a woman, 
who was engaged to him and then refused to marry him. It 
is possible that he has never got over it — in fact, I have every 
reason to believe that the injury preyed upon his mind till bs 
killed himself." 

"Who was die woman, Mrs. Oldvrin? " 

" Need I anavrer that question? " 
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^ Yes; you need not have referred to the matter at all; but, 

ving done so, I must ask you to make good your words.** 

rhe woman moistened her lips with her tongue. ^She is 

re — in this room,** she said hoarsely. 

Every eye was turned on Lady Malreward and Beryl Lyte, 

lo were sitting side by side. Mrs. Oldwin must have meant 

e of them, and the girl looked too young to have had a love 

air eight years ago. 

^This is outrageous,'' muttered Loryat, so that every one 

aid hear. The foreman of the jury rose to his feet 

'^Sir, I protest on behalf " 

^ Don't trouble to protest, my man," said Mrs. Oldwin. ** I 
ow what I am talking about for the best of reasons. I am 
t woman." 

A faint smile hovered on the broad, clean-shaven face of 
) coroner, and somewhere in the back of the room a man 
ighed. Every eye was fixed on Janet Oldwin, and to the 
man herself it seemed as though they were looking not at 
r face but at the riiabby black clothes and the piece of moth- 
fur round her neck. The colour came into her white 



* Yes, I am the woman," she repeated defiantly. ** I dare say 

B don't believe me. I don't look the sort of person that a 

m would kill himself for. But I wasn't always quite like 

8, and Mr. Kentisbury — well, he was poor in those days, 

1 I nursed him through an illness." 

^ Ib that so. Lady Malreward? " queried the coroner. 

''Yes," she replied faintly, *^that is so." 

^ And do you think that possibly — this unhappy love affair 

lid have had anything to do with Mr. Kentisbury's death? " 

''It is possible." 

" But you had forgotten that this lady had played any im- 

itant part in Mr. Kentisbury's life? " 

''Yes, I had forgotten it." 

"How long has your husband been dead?" asked the 

roner, turning to Mrs. Oldwin again. 
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**Six years." 

^ Then Mr. Kentisbury could have married you if he 
wished? " 

**No," said the woman, harshly. *^He could never ha?e 
married me." 

" When did you last see him? " 

" A week ago." 

** And he asked you to marry him? " . 

"I've said enough. I'll say no more." 

" Pardon me," said the coroner, coldly. ** You have said 
too much and yet not enough. I am not making these in* 
quiries out of a desire to pry into your secrets. We wii 
to know if Mr. Kentisbury had any trouble. You suggot 
that you were the cause of his trouble. It is important for 
me to know whether you reopened the wound which mi|^ 
have been healed by time." 

There was a faint sneer underlying the words, and it did 
not escape the woman's notice. But she kept herself under 
control. 

" He did not ask me to marry him," she said coldly. " He 
was not likely to marry such a one as I am — such a one ai 
he had made me. And if you'd like to know my opinion on 
the subject, I am glad that he is dead." 

The terrible words, all the more terrible because they were 
spoken so quietly, sent a thrill of horror through the room. 
Loryat clenched his fists and muttered something under his 
breath. Beryl covered her face with her hands. The coroner 
frowned. Only two people seemed unmoved — Lady Malre- 
ward, who stared at the floor, and Mr. Collis, who came to 
the coroner's side and whispered something in his ear. 

'*You are talking wildly, Mrs. Oldwin," said the coroner, 
making an effort to be calmu " And you are giving pain to 
those who have done you no harm. We will let that matter 
rest Will you kindly tell me how long you have been in 
Norton-Malreward? " 

^'I arrived yesterday afternoon at four o'clock.** 
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^ Where did you spend the night? 

" In a bam. I had no money. I spent all I had on the 
)umey." 

^ Yet you say Lady Malreward was your friend. Couldn't 
ou have a^ed her to help you? ** 

^ Yes, if I could have got to her. But I walked from the 
tation and could walk no further. I could not even get into 
le village, or I should certainly have slept at the inn and 
aid afterwards. But my strength failed me when I was three 
liles away, and I crept into a bam close to the road, and lay 
own there. 

** H'm,'' said the coroner. ** Then you have had no food to- 
ay?" 

^Yes; I went to the inn this moming and took a room. 

ate a good breakfast." 

Mi. Gist, the landlord of the ** Malreward Arms," cor- 
>borated this statement, and Mrs. Oldwin was told that she 
li^it resume her seat 

For a few moments there was silence. Then the coroner, 
rranging his notes before him, began to sum up the evidence. 

The jury consulted together for half an hour before they 
ave their verdict 

** Suicide during a fit of temporary insanity." 

Ten minutes later the room was empty, save for the coroner 
od Mr. G>lli8. 

^ It was the only verdict possible," said the former vriith a 
nher apologetic air. 

''Yet there is something behind, sir, something we know 
otiiing about" 

Possibly. I s'pose you'll follow up your clues? " 
Yes, I shall do that, and I shall keep my eye on Mrs. 
ndwin." 

** I diink she's crazy." 

"'Possibly, sir," said the inspector; ""but mad people are 
langeronsy and want looking after." 






CHAPTER XII 

Lady Malreward and Loryat sat alone in one of the imal 
drawing-rooms. The man was to leave on the morrow, an 
he would have left that afternoon after the inquest and staye 
at the inn if Dorothy Malreward had not forced Beryl Lyte t 
use her influence to make him stay. A huge fire blazed in A 
grate and the room was very warm; but in spite of the warm! 
the young man shivered. 

** I can only repeat,'' said Lady Malreward, slowly, ^ that 
thank you from the bottom of my heart for all that you hai 
done for me. I think, if the truth had been known, that 
should have killed myself.'' 

Loryat made no reply. He was thinking not of Lady Main 
ward, but of the dead man who lay upstairs — the man h 
had learnt to like in so short a space of time; the man lA 
had died for love of this woman. 

The door opened and a footman entered. 

** A woman has called to see you, my lady." 

Lady Malreward glanced at Loryat before she replied* 

**Very well, Martin, I will see her in here." 

The man left, and Loryat rose to his feet 

** Mrs. Old win? " he queried. 

**Ye8. Would you mind — if I asked you to ^ 

** Of course I'll go," he said hastily; and he left the roon 

Lady Malreward held out her hand as the door closed h 
hind Mrs. Oldwin, but the latter smiled grimly and made s 
offer to take it 

** You look well, Dollie," she said, ^* for a woman yAto hi 

had a great deal of sorrow. You look uncommonly welL" 
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I wish I could say the same of you, Janet," Dorothy Malie« 
irard replied sweetly. *^ Do sit down by the fire. I ezpeded 
to see you, and have ordered dinner for you." 

** That was good of you, Dollie — though I am not exactly 
diessed for dinner "; and she looked dovm at her shabby black 
dress and her worn boots as she seated herself by the fire. 

''That doesn't matter," said Lady Malreward. ''We shall 
dine by ourselves^" 

For a few moments there was silence. Mrs. Oldwin held 
Sit her hands to the blaze, and Lady Malreward leant back 
k a deep armchair, with her hands folded on her knees. 

"You look fagged out, poor thing," said Dorothy Malre- 
vud. ^I want to do all I can to help you." 

"Very well, let us talk business. Fve no reason to love 
JOQ, and what I said for you yesterday was purely a matter 
of bnsiness. I meant to denounce you as a liar. Then you 
. koked at me, and I read your glance as plainly as if you had 
tfAoL You said to me, 'If you'll keep your mouth shut, 
ni make it worth your while.' Isn't that so? " 

"I appealed to you for mercy," said Lady Malreward. The 
vuman shook her head 

"You can put it like that if you please," she said. ** Well, 
nercy has to be bought from a woman like me. What are 
you going to pay? ** 

"What do you want? Mind you, it is not exactly a secret 
tbat I was cmce engaged to Jack Kentisbury." 

"No, but diere are very few who know. The engagement 
was not made public. Kentisbury's father and brother, both 
of idiom knew, are dead. I was your friend at that time. 
Old I knew. And I have proof of it, for there are letters 
TOO wrote to me. I have them still — one is most interesting 
—it is the one in which you told me that you were engaged 
to Sir Fliilip Malreward, and that you could not marry John 
tartisl mry . By the by, is that a portrait of your husband 
QW die mantelpiece? " 

*Yai»^ Lady Malreward answered in a low voice. 
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Mrs. Oldwin rose to her feet and examined the pictoi^ 
which had been painted by a notable artbt 

What do you want me to do? " Lady Malreward asked. 

I will do all I can for you.** 
I should like to stay here — at Norton-Malreward.** 

** Here? With me? In my house? " cried Dorothy Malifr 
ward, leaning forward with a look of fear in her eyes. 

** Yes. Why not? '' 

Lady Malreward rose to her feet, and laid one hand on tho 
mantelpiece to steady herself. 

^ You are mad, Janet! '' she cried. ** You are OEiad. After 
the story you told yesterday — before all those people — yoo 
think that I could have you here — in my house! " 

** The story was — well, it was a story. I had to say 80ii» 
thing. It was bound to be something strong — after the way 
I had interrupted you.'' 

** The story was true," cried Lady Malreward. 

She leant forward and gripped Mrs. Oldwin by the shoulder. 

You knew John Kentisbury before I did! " sAie said hoarsely. 

You are not Mrs. Oldwin — you have never been married! " 

'^My dear DoUie,'' said the woman. ^You are quite 
foolish. I made up a story to justify the violence of mj 
words. Surely you don't hold me to it" 

^*I do, Janet, I do. There was truth in your voice — xb 
your face, as you spoke. Yours was not the tale of one lAo 
says what first comes into the mind. You have suffered and 
when you said that you were glad that Jack was dead, I knew 
that you meant it" 

Mrs. Oldwin laughed bitterly. 

^ The story was true enough," she said slowly. ^ But John 
Kentisbury had nothing to do with it If you put another 
man in his place, die story is the story of my life." 

^I would rather not have you in the house, Janet Vm 
afraid we shouldn't get on very well together. But I will he^ 
you in any other way you like." 

^ I'm not good enough for you, eh? " sneered Mrs. Oldwin* 



it 
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^ No, it is not that at all, Janet; but after the — er — rather 
peculiar scene yesterday, people would be very surprised if 
you came and stayed with me.** 

** Very well," said Mrs. Oldwin, with a laugh. ** Perhaps 
you are right Then I must have money." 

-How much?" 

** Three thousand pounds down, or two hundred and fifty 
pounds a year." 

**You shall have the latter. I'll give it you quarterly. 
I am doing this more to help you than because the secret is of 
any importance." 

- The secret was of no importance until yesterday. It only 
became of value when you made it so. If the truth is told 
now people will wonder why you concealed it. They will 
tfiink that there is something behind the mere fact that John 
Kentisbury was in love with you many years ago. They will 
tfiink " 

** I don't care what people think," Lady Malreward inter- 
rupted harshly. 

- Oh yes, you do, my dear Dollie, or you wouldn't pay me 
two hundred and fifty a year. Still, Fm very grateful to you. 
The money will give me a start in life again, and I want it 
badly enough, God knows." 

Lady Malreward shrugged her shoulders, and walking 
across the room to a Louis Quinze secretaire, unlocked it, and 
to<dc out a cheque-book. 

- Sixty pounds," she said, as she seated herself and dipped 
her pen in the ink. 

- Sixty-two pounds ten shillings, Dollie, to be precise." 
Lady Malreward wrote out the cheque, blotted it, and 

handed it to Mrs. Oldwin. The latter examined it, and placed 
it in a shabby little black leather bag which she carried on 
her wrist 

••I am really grateful to you," she whispered, "and Fm 
ashamed of getting the money in this way. But it has to be 
dme, or I should have found myself so deep in the mire that 
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I could never have hoped to rise again. I am really grateful 
to you, and, to show my gratitude, FU remind you of som^ 
thing that you may have forgotten/' 

*' What is that? " Lady Malreward asked coldly, and she 
moved a little away, so that the white hand fell from her 
sleeve. 

^ Poor Jack Kentisbury — may have had letters in his pos- 
session — letters from you. I do not know if he has kept them 
all these years, but if he has — a single one of them may give 
away your secret" 

Dorothy Malreward's face whitened. She had overlooked 
this. Then she remembered that the police had taken all the 
papers and documents found in Kentisbury's possession and 
given them back to her. If there had been anything of this 
sort, they would have mentioned it at the inquest 

**I tell you this,'* Mrs. Oldwin continued, ** because I am 
afraid you are entering on a course of deception for which 
you are not in the least fitted. I have lived for many years 
on my wits, and these sort of things occur to me. You can- 
not get at any of poor Jack Kentisbury's things in town; 
but I may be able to do so, and I will do my best You see, 
it will be inconvenient for me if any letter of this sort should 
turn up. I should lose my — my allowance." 

^ Tliere can be nothing here," faltered Dorothy Malreward. 
" The police have been through everything." 

*' I should look if I were you. Well, good-night, Dollie," 
and she held out her hand. Lady Malreward appeared not to 
see it, and, with a shrug of her shoulders, the woman left 
the room. 

For a few minutes Lady Malreward stood almost motionkss. 
Then she made her way to a safe in the library, unlocked it, 
and looked through the papers which had been returned by 
the police. There was nothing of any importance among 
them. She replaced them and walked iip and down the room, 
her brows knitted in thought 

^*Mr. Collis may have kept something back," afa0 said to 
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herself. ^ On the other hand, there may be somediing he has 
not found." 



Shortly after midnight Lady Malreward opened the door 
of her bedroom, and, candle in hand, crept softly along the 
passage. 

When she came to the door of Kentisbury's room she paused. 
No power on earth would have persuaded her to enter if all 
that remained of him had still been there. But the body was 
downstairs in a small anteroom, and the coffin was heaped 
high with flowers, for the funeral was to take place next day. 

A new lock had been placed on the door, and, turning the 
key, she entered, closed the door, and locked it on the inside. 

She looked at the window, and saw that the shutters were 
closed and the curtains drawn. Then she set to work to exam- 
ine everything in the room. She was cold with fear and 
horror as she touched the clothes of the dead man and went 
through his half-empty suit case. 

^ It must be done," she muttered, ^* for his sake as well as 

for mine. If any letter of mine should be found " Her 

fingers passing over a grey suit, found a piece of cloth that 
crad^led like dry paper as she touched it She took a pair of 
nail scissors from the dressing-table, and, ripping open the 
lining, drew out an old, a very old envelope addressed in her 
own handvnriting. She looked at the date and gave a little 
cry of fear. 

That was the letter of all others that ought to have been 
destroyed. 

She folded up the coat and replaced it in the trunk. Then 
die pid^ed up the candle and moved towards the door. 

But before she reached it she stopped. There were voices 
on the landing, then the sound of footsteps, and a moment 
later some one tried the handle of the door. 

Lady Malreward for a moment was so unnerved by the shock 
diat she lemt back against the wall, breathing la^idV] «sA 
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slaring at the door with vacant eyes. Then some one rattled 
the handle violently. 

The sound brought her to her senses. She thrust the letter 
into the pocket of her dressing-gown, and coming hastily for- 
ward, unlocked the door and threw it open. She found her- 
self face to face with Loryat and the inspector. The former 
looked confused and ashamed, but Mr. Collis was quite im- 
passive. 

^ What is the meaning of this intrusion? " she cried angrily. 
" Why are you here, Mr. Collis, trying to break open one of 
the doors in my house? " 

" Why is your ladyship here? ** queried the inspector, enter- 
ing the room. 

** Why am I in my own house? " she asked coldly. ** Yoo 
are impertinent, Mr. Collis. Who gave you leave to come here 
at this hour? Who let you in? Did you let him in, Mr. 
Loryat? " 

**I asked to be let in, your ladyship," said the inspector. 
** I know I ought not to have done so, but there are occasions 
when a man in my business has to take the law in his own 
hands." 

** You shall suffer for it," she said hotly. *^ I shall see tbe 
diief constable myself tomorrow." 

"I wouldn't do that, your ladyship, if I were you. He 
might ask some awkward questions. I will explain my pres- 
ence here — and I hope satisfactorily. I have reason to 
believe that some one in this house knows more about the 
death of Mr. Kentisbury than was disclosed at the inquest 
I took the liberty of watching the house. I borrowed one of 
your ladders. I have been outside the window for the last 
half-hour." 

Lady Malreward controlled herself with an effort Then 
she glanced at the windows. 

Vm afraid you could not see anything," she said coldly. 
On the contrary, your ladyship, there is a crack in the 
Antters, and it fortunately coincides with an opening wfattre 
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the curtains do not quite meet I could not see much, but I 
saw enough to wish to know more. That is why I am here." 

^Come along," said Loryat, roughly, to the inspector. 
"You'd better clear out at once.** 

** I have my duty to do, sir,** was the quiet answer. ** Will 
your ladyship kindly give me that letter which I see sticking 
out of your pocket? ** 

Lady Malreward's face was white with rage, and she looked 
appealingly at Loryat The latter stepped forward and laid 
a heavy hand on the inspector's shoulder. 

** How dare you insult Lady Malreward? '* he said sternly. 
** You*d better leave here before I throw you out.** 

**I wouldn*t advise you to make a scandal, sir,** said Mr. 
G>llis, quietly. " Now Fm in here — and you let me in your- 
self — I must do my duty. If you will allow me to lock this 
door and put a sealed strip of paper across it, I will leave 
here at once." 

**You will leave here now," said Loryat; and gripping the 
inspector suddenly by the collar and one arm, he ran him 
out of the room across the landing pnd down the stairs into 
the hall. Mr. Collis apparently made no resistance. 

** Will you go of your own accord? ** said Loryat, loosing 
his hold, ^ or must I actually throw you out of the house? " 

The inspector looked at him critically, and then smoothed 
his crumpled collar. 

** There'll be trouble over this night*s work, sir," he said, in 
a voice that trembled with passion. '^It*s the most foolish 
thing you've ever done." 

'^I'm willing to take the consequences," Loryat replied. 
**You have greatly exceeded your duty; but if you are will- 
ing to say nothing about the business, I'll keep my mouth 
shot" 

^ Thank you," said the inspector, grimly; and then, with- 
out another word, he walked to the hall door and unfastened 
the lodes and bolts. 

** Good-night," he said, with a smile on his sallovi {»Kib« 

C^, '^i #-•. w 
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^* Good-night," Loryat answered curtly. Then he locked 
and bolted the hall door and went upstairs. 

As he reached the landing and was about to make his way 
into his own bedroom, he suddenly heard a cry, and Lady 
Malreward came running along the passage from her bed- 
room. She caught him by his ann. 

** Quick," she whispered hoarsely. ^The man has stolen 
the letter. You must go after him. You must bring the 
letter back. He must have taken it from my pocket while we 
were talking. It is gone! For God's sake, be quick! ** 

"What letter? " he asked sternly. "Was it true ifcai — 
that you took something — from that room? " 

"No, but I had a letter in my pocket — it was to Jadt — 
written by myself — years ago. If the contents are made 
public, I am ruined. You must go after him, and get it from 
him.'' 

How? " he queried, mechanically. 

By force, by o£fering money, l)y any means in your power! 
I must have it, quick! Every moment we stand talking here 
he is getting farther and farther away. You must get it bade 
— at any cost" 

" I will do my best," he said quietly, and, turning, he went 
quickly downstairs. Lady Malreward remained by the balus- 
trade till she heard the hall door close behind him. Ilien she 
went back to her roonu 

She did not see the white figure that shrank back against the 
wall of the corridor as she passed down it in the darkness. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

When Loryat left the houBe he scarcely knew what he was 
going to do or why he was going to do it 

Yet, strangely enough, Richard Loryat did not hesitate to 
follow Mr. Collis. He was a young man of action, and knew 
that no time was to be lost. As to what would happen when 
be came face to face with the inspector — well, there would 
be time enough to think of that on the journey. 

In the village he encountered P.-C. Jarvis. He would have 
passed the man by without seeing him, but for the fact that 
the policeman was just lighting his pipe when Loryat met 
him. The gleam of the match showed his face, and it also 
threw a dim light on Loryat's figure. The constable called 
out to him. 

Loryat, who knew better than to appear as if he wished 
to avoid notice, went up to the policeman and resolved to turn 
die encounter to his own advantage. 

•* Good evening, Jarvis,'* he said pleasantly. " You haven*t 
seen the inspector, have you? " 

''Yes, sir. He be gone by a minute ago.** 

** Gone to your house, eh? ** 

** No, sir. He be gone up the road towards the * Den.' He 
has an important clue, he has. He told me to wait down 
here and keep my eyes and ears open." 

** Ah, I want to see him," said Loryat. ** Do you know what 
the clue is? " 

** He said something about a letter, sir — a letter addressed 
to Mr. Kentisbury. He said that if anything happened to 
him, and the letter weren't found on him, we were to under- 
stand as tfacfa had been foul play.** 
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" Is Ihat all? " 

"Aye, sir, that be all for your ears.** 

Loryat said good-night and continued on his way. His 
position now was doubly dangerous; without doubt G>lli8 
had suspected that he would be followed and that lie 
might even have to sell his life to keep the precious doca- 
ment. 

" I must get that letter," Loryat thought, " by force if not 
by guile." And then he began to wonder why he was risking 
so much for Lady Malreward. A man could scarcely have 
done more for the woman he loved. If Beryl Lyte had been 
in danger, there would have been good reason for his under- 
taking such a difficult, nay, such a perilous task. But Lady 
Malreward? 

** Kentisbury would have wished it," he thought " She is 
alone, and there istno man to protect her. The inspector is a 
mean hound, and Vd be glad to do him a bad turn." 

Half an hour passed, and then an hour, and still there were 
no signs of Mr. CoUis's return. Hie wind moaned in the 
stunted branches of an oak tree overhead, but there was do 
other sound save the faint murmurs of the sea. The great 
bank of clouds had passed away, and a small sickle of a mocm 
threw a faint light over the road. 

" I'll go up to the ' Den,' " he thought, " and see if there 
is any one about"; and he resumed his walk up the hill, 
keeping in the shadow thrown by the bank and the hedge. 
Half of the road was in light and half in darkness. 

At last he came in sight of the " Den," and as far as he 
could see there were no lights in any of the windows. Then 
suddenly he stumbled over something and came heavily to tbe 
ground. He picked himself up and struck a match. 

He had fallen over the body of Inspector Collis. 

" He's had a nasty fall," was Loryat's first thought as he 
bent over the prostrate body and noticed a severe wound on 
the left side of the forehead. Then the match went out, and 
he lit another and went on his knees by the inspector's side. 
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e thrust one hand inside the man's waistcoat over his heart 
id peered close into the white, still face. 
^He's dead," he muttered hoarsely. ^Merciful Heavens, 
5's dead! '' 

He rose to his feet and looked round him with horror in 
is eyes. The match went out and he was again in darkness. 

Before five minutes had elapsed he had found his way to 
le ^ Den," and was hammering at the door with both hands 
d the large iron knocker. Then he rang the bell furiously 
nd waited. 

For more than a minute there was silence. Then he knocked 
nd rang again, this time to some purpose, for a window 
pened above his head. 

** Who is that? " asked Mr. Chidley's voice. *" What is the 
latter?" 

^ There is a man lying in the road close here — he's very 
ad. Can I bring him in? I'm Mr. Loryat" 

^I will come down," said the voice, and the window was 
losed again. 

It was several minutes before Mr. Chidley opened the door 
nd stood in the entrance with a candle. He looked a queer 
igure with a nightcap on his head, a thick muffler round his 
lu-oat, and clad in a heavy overcoat that reached to his feet 

^Come in a moment, Mr. Loryat," he said. '* We'll take 
ome brandy with us." 

Loryat entered, and Qiidley closed the door. 

^ Who is it? " asked the old man, peering at Loryat. 
Inspector CoUis. He's bad. I'm half afraid he's dead." 
An accident, eh? " queried Chidley. 

^ Yes, I think he must have fallen and hit his head against 

stone." 

^ H'm, yes," said Chidley, and a curious flicker of a smile 
lassed across the small wrinkled face. ** I'll get the brandy 
t ODce — and some water. I'll fill a can if you'll carry 
L" 

^ Yes, weM better take water. He may have only ivaiSxA!* 
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Mr. Chidley walked down the passage, candle in band, aafl 
vanished through a doorway. Loryat was left alone in M 
hall. He stood there impatiently in the darkness. 1 

Two minutes passed before Chidley returned widi a am 
pail full of water. I 

**Here you are/' he said, placing it on the floor. ^IVll 
the brandy in my pocket Shall I take a lantern? Yes^ ll 
think we'd better have a lantern." I 

When Mr. Chidley had found the lantern they made thflif I 
way to the gate and down the hill, Loryat walking in froafi 
with the light in one hand and the pail in the other, Chidky 
following behind with his hands thrust in his pockets. 

When they came to the body Loryat set down the lanleoi < 
on the ground and Chidley knelt by the inspector's side. 

** The man's dead," he said quietly. ** The brandy is no use, 
nor the water either." 

" Are you sure? " 

*^ Quite sure, Mr. Loryat. I've seen many a dead man in 
my time — a nasty fall, eh? Yes, a very nasty fall," and k 
looked round on the muddy road and the bank of gien 
turf. 

** I moved him here," said Loryat, bharply, *^ so as to be ofll 
of the way of the traffic. I found him in the middle of die 
road." 

Chidley rose to his feet, and lantern in hand, examined 
the middle of the road. It was not quite evident where Mr. 
Collis had fallen. 

**I see nothing here," said Chidley, ^nothing that coqU 
have made that wound," and he continued his search, moving 
up and down the hill, and from side to side. At last he gave 
an exclamation and called to Loryat, who found him bending 
over a large stone. 

"That is what killed him," Chidley said slowly. "Yaa 
see one side of it is round and smooth, the other sharp and 
jagged and stained with blood." 

" It must have been lying in the road," said Loryat. 
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^Yes, with tbe sharp side uppermost. Tlierefore the 
RBooth side must have been imbedded in the road. Let us 
Dok for the spot where it was fixed before it was torn from 
Is place. It would be near the body." 

The two men looked, but found no hole in the ground, 
nch as might have held the stone. 

** Perhaps it was lying loose in the road," suggested Loryat 

**! think not. You see how it lies now — on its side — 
nd any one falling could not possibly have struck the sharp 
dge, however you place it It won't stand on the smooth 
oond portion any more than an egg will." 

Loryat stared hard at Chidley, and then in a flash he under- 
tood. 

** It is no accident," he cried. ** It is murder." 

^Perhaps. Now, what are we to do? Shall we leave the 
ody here, and give information to the police, or shall we try 
> take it into the house? " 

Loryat was silent. Then Mr. Chidley, who was holding the 
mtem, gave a sharp cry of surprise. 

^ There is blood on your hands," he exclaimed. 

Loryat looked at his hands, and then washed them in the 
■il of water. 

^ I could hardly help it," he said. ^ I moved the body to 
le side of the road. Shall I go down into the village? 
uviB, the policeman, is waiting there, for the return of Mr. 
ollis." 

Mr. Chidley did not speak; he was staring hard at the young 
lan's face. 

** What are you doing here? " he asked slowly. *^ What 
rings you so far from Norton-Malreward at this time of 

igM?" 
Loryat looked at Chidley; he had an excuse ready. The 

npector had been up at Norton-Malreward, and had been 

arching for evidence. Scarcely had the inspector left, when 

oryat himself had discovered something of importance and 

id followed him to give the information. 
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** Mr. G)llis,'' he began, and then he paused. In an insi 
a fierce terrible light had flashed into his brain. Hith< 
his mind had been so filled with horror at the tragedy 
with pity for the unfortunate man that there had been no r( 
in it for anything else. He had given no thought to his < 
position, save how he mi^t explain, if required, his presc 
on the hill near the " Den.** But now he read the horr 
truth in Chidley's face — the truth as Chidley saw it, 
others would see it too. 

** I came up here to see Mr. CoUis," he blurted out sudde 
** and found him lying in the road." 

"I think I would return to Norton-Malreward, if I v 
you," the old man said slowly. " I will go to the police, 
say that I found Collis on the road. I will not mention ) 
name." 

''Good God! you don't think I killed him? ** 

*' Of course I don't think that, Mr. Loryat, but if you paj 
Jarvis in the village, and told him that you were looking 
Mr. Collis " 

"I did not say that" 

''No, but I presume some one told you that Mr. Cc 
had come up this road, and I suppose it was Jarvis." 

" You're right; it was. But I'm not going to put mysel 
the wrong by concealing anything." 

Mr. Chidley shrugged his shoulders. 

"You can please yourself," he said. "But I think, : 
were you, I'd not be too straightforward. For instance, i 
were to appear as though it had been an accident." 

" How could that be done? " 

" This stone was taken from somewhere, I expect — pu 
out of the ground, and used as a weapon. Let us look for 
place," said Mr. Chidley, and the tone of his voice imp 
that Loryat would be easily able to find the spot wh( 
the stone had been taken. Then he walked to the bank 
the left hand side of the road, and commenced his sea 
Loryat still remained motionless with folded arms* 
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Fve found it,^ cried Qiidley; and Lory at, stifling the last 
le of his conscience, walked towards him. Sure enough, 
was a hole in the rocky bank which might have held the 

Mr. Chidley fetched the stone and placed it in the hole. 

fitted exactly, and with little persuasion it was forced so 
Mecorely into its place that it could only have been moved 
'^ritfa an effort 

"That is good," said Mr. Chidley. " Now will you please 
lielp me to put the body in position." 

Loryat obeyed, and Mr. CoUis was so placed that he might 
lave fallen after striking his head against the stone. 

~The wound is on the proper side of the head," muttered 
'At old man, ** and th^sre in die road, is the very stone over 
which he might have tripped and fallen." 

**It is horrible," whispered Loryat ** Supposing any one 
were watching us? " 

And he looked round the circle of light, trying to pierce 
the darkness beyond* 
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CHAPTER XIV 

When Loryat left the house, Lady Malreward returned li 
her bedroom and seated herself by the fire. 

Everything now depended on Loryat — a man on whom ah 
had no claim — a level-headed young man who would oer 
tainly not get himself into a scrape to save her. 

'* What has happened to him? " she thought. ** He conU 
have gone to the village and back twice in this time.** 

She put some more coals on the fire and waited anoAa 
hour. Then she took a candle, and, opening the door, weal 
softly down the passage, and looked over the bannisters inti 
the hall. 

At the same moment there was a knock at the hall door, am 
then a ring. 

She hurried down the stairs. Loryat would neither hxfi 
knocked nor rung, and her heart beat wildly. Then dv 
lauded at her fears. Possibly one of the servants hai 
fastened the door. 

But, as she turned the handle, she grew cold widi feai 
Hie door was neither locked nor bolted. She opened it^ aiK 
stood face to face with Jarvis the policeman. 

What is it? *' she cried. " What has happened? " 
Fve come to say as Mr. Loryat won't be comin' badL to 
night, my lady.'' 

"Why not? What has happened to him? " 

" He be under arrest, my lady, charged with the murder 
Inspector Collis.'' 

Lady Malreward looked at Jarvb widi fear and horror h 
her eyes. But, like most women of breeding, she was aU 
to control herself in the presence of an inferior, under cir 
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imistances when she might have broken down if she had been 
lone. 

** Tell me what has happened,'' she said sternly, ** or what 
ton diink has happened." 

The policeman told her in a blundering fashion; told her 
Miw Loryat had come to him with the story of the inspector 
mod dead on the road leading to the ** Den/' how Loryat had 
MHed him in the village asking for Mr. Collis, how there 
^ been talk of a letter which was missing, and so on, and 
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And putting two and two together, your ladyship," he 
toncluded, *' there was nothing else for it but to take Mr. 
doryat in charge." 

** Aren't you a little eager? " she said quietly, *^ a little too 
iBzioas for promotion? Well, I suppose you think you've 
lone your duty. This letter you speak of — was it found on 
Hr. Loryat? " 

** No, m'lady, I can't say as it were. But that proves noth- 
Dg either way. He had plenty of chance to hide it." 

^And you merely believe that Mr. Loryat had been guilty 
if diis atrocious and abominable crime — if, indeed, it is a 
rime at all, and not an accident? You really believe that 
fr. Loryat would murder a man who had never done him 
ny wrong, for no conceivable reason whatever? " 

^ Facts are facts, m'lady," the policeman muttered. 

** Well, good-night, Jarvis," she said, *' and don't run away 
rith die idea that I flhall use my influence to have you punished 
or thia. I know you to be a worthy and honest man, and 
oo're naturally not quite yourself after all that has hap- 



Then, returning to the dining-room, she blew out the candles, 
nd made her way upstairs to her bedroom. So far she had 
ootrolled her voice, her face, and her actions, with a supreme 
ffort of wilL But now that she was alone, and there was no 
oager any need for control, she broke down and gave way 
» a paroxynn of grief. 
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For* half an hour ahe lay full length on the bed, her fi 
buried in her arms, her body quivering with the violence 
her sobs. During this time she was unable to think ch 
of anything. She only felt that she was being dragged doi 
into die depths, that she had clutched at Loryat and hi 
him into a bottomless abyss. 



CHAPTER XV 

Hie next morning dawned cold and grey, and a bitter wind 
nrept over a land sodden with the heavy rain that had fallen 
in the night 

Beryl Lyte did not appear at breakfast Lady Malreward 
had gone into her room at daybreak and told her that the 
inspector had met with an accident, and that, owing to some 
ridicalous error on the part of the local police, Richard Loryat 
had been arrested on a charge of murdering the man. She 
gare no details, but assured the weeping girl that the most 
superficial preliminary inquiry would set everything right 

For the next few hours there was only one person to be con- 
sidered. John Kentisbury was to be buried that afternoon in 
the little village churchyard, and the dark shadow of death 
and monming had blotted out all else, had hushed into silence 
til die cries of doubt, and misery, and fear. 

In spite of the terrible weather and the fact that women 
are under no obligations to attend funerals, both Lady Malre- 
ward and Beryl L3rte stood by the graveside. 

^ Dust unto dust,*' said the clergyman, and the words seemed 
a mockery in that swamp of rain-lashed mud. ^* In sure and 
certain hope of the Resurrection to eternal life ** 

A few minutes later it was all over, and the men made way, 
as Dorothy Malreward went to the edge of the grave and 
dropped some flowers on the coflbi. Trembling in every limb, 
die could only make her way to her carriage with the assist- 
ance of Beryl Lyte and Mr. Chidley. 

** I want to speak to you, my lady," the latter whispered, aa 

lie helped lier into her seat. ^May I come up to Norton- 

Malreward widi ]rou now? " 
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She noddedy and he stepped into the carriage. 

^ I — I am very sorry to intrude on you like this,** he saidi 
when they had reached Norton-Malreward, *'but the hmif 
have to be thought of as well as the dead. Lady Malreward. 
The inquest on Mr. CoUis is tomorrow.** 

^ Ah ! " she said sharply. ^ I supposed you wished to speric 
to me of that" 

^ Yes,*' the old man continued, *^ and first let me tell yoi 
exactly what I know of the matter.** 

** Yes, please,** she said in a dull voice, as though she took 
no interest in Loryat*s fate. Yet a few hours before she bad 
been thinking of nothing else. This is the one great advantage 
which a volatile nature can find in life — that it can tfanut 
everything into the background to make room for die one 
particular joy or sorrow that occupies its attention for the 
moment. 

Ralph Chidley told his story, briefly and concisely, and it 
was the same story as that which he had told Jarvis. He said 
nothing about the replacing of the stone, which had been found 
in the road. 

** There is no doubt it was an accident,*' he said in condih 
sion, ** but I'm afraid Mr. Loryat is under grave suspicion." 

'* Did you come up here to tell me this? '* asked Lady Malre* 
ward, wearily. '^Surely you must know that I have heard 
all this before.** 

He came closer to her and looked down at the pale beaatifnl 
face. 

*' Other reasons brought me here,** he said, slowly, ^and 
the first of them is this." 

He placed his hand in his pocket and drew out a white clean 
envelope. 

** I was asked to give you this,** he said. 

She rose to her feet and snatched it from his hand. Then 
she tore it open with trembling fingers, and found anodier 
envelope inside — a creased and \9otyi ca^tloigie addreaaed in 
her own iiandwriting. 
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The words '* Tliank God " were on her lips, but she did 
Bot speak them, and as she looked at Qiidley's face she was 
l^ad that she had kept her gratitude to herself. 

^Mr. Loryat asked you to give me this? " die queried. 

** Yes, Lady Malreward. Mr. Loryat asked me to give you 

r Ihe man spoke quite impassively, and Dorothy Malreward, 
f looking hard at his wrinkled face, was unable to read his 
dionghta. Yet she was certain diat he knew this to be the 
hiter which Jarvis had spoken about. 

** Did Mr. Loryat send any message with it? " she con- 
QDued. 

''He sent a message, Lady Malreward, but it has nothing 
to do with the letter. It was in order to deliver the message 
T diat I wished to speak to you.'* 

''What is the message? ^ she asked, after a pause. 

*'The difficulty of Mr. Loryat's position is this," he said 

dowly, ''that he was known to be in pursuit of Mr. CoUis. 

That, I may say, is the only difficulty, for if he had merely 

come across the inspector by chance he could not possibly be 

nsfMei of any crime ^ 

"Tes, I know that," interrupted Lady Malreward. 
"Well, so far as I can gather," Mr. Chidley continued, 
"hspector G>llis came here last night on some business . 
connected with poor Mr. Kentisbury's death. What that busi- 

nen was I do not know " Here he paused and looked 

Wd at Lady Malreward's face. She did not flinch from his 
g». 
"Did not Mr. Loryat tell you? " she asked calmly. 
** Tomorrow — at Ae inquest," Mr. Chidley went on, with- 
out answering the question, "you will be asked what hap- 
pened here last night In case you have forgotten, Mr. Loryat 
desired me to refresh your memory." 
The colour flushed into Lady Malreward's cheeks^ but died 

amij M qiuckfy 33 it had come, leaving l:\ei tace vi^kiVj^ ^& ^ 
M&eet of paper. 
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I can remember quite well,** she said abruptly. 
Possibly, Lady Malreward. But in a matter of diis sort 
it b necessary to be most accurate. The slightest discrepancy 
arouses suspicion. May I be allowed to tell you exactly wbit 
did happen — according to Mr. Loryat? " 

She clenched her hands till the nails bit deep into Ae 
palms. She was in the hands of the torturer, and could not 
cry out 

** Go on/' she said, in a low voice, " I can remember — hi 
still, as you say, every detail must be accurate." 

"What happened was this," Qiidley said slowly. "Mr. 
CoUis, still labouring under the delusion that Mr. Kentisbiity 
had met with foul play, was watching the house from the oat* 
side, when he saw a light in the room which had been occupied 
by Mr. Kentisbury. Is that so? " 

"Yes, Mr. Chidley. Please go on. Don't trouble to ask 
me if you are correct." 

" Mr. Collis," the old man continued, " wishing to gain an eo' 
trance without rousing the servants, made his way round tbe 
house till he reached the outside of this room. He thou^ 
that possibly Mr. Loryat might still be up, and he was not 
mistaken. He tapped on one of the windows, and Mr. Loryst 
let him in. They went upstairs together, opened the door of 
Mr. Kentidbury's room, and found — well, you know ndiat 
they found, Lady Malreward? " 

" Yes," she said quietly. 

" They found the room empty," said Mr. Chidley, and he 
smiled as he saw the start Lady Malreward gave at the io- 
formation. 

"Yes, empty," she said quickly; " there was no one there" 

" Whoever bad been there," said Mr. Chidley, " had gone. 
Well, then, Mr. Collis inspected the room, found nodiing 
suspicious, and left the house. Shortly after he had gone, 
Mr. Loryat discovered something, and ran after Mr. Collis 
to fetch him back. That is so, isn't it? " 

" That is certainly the case, Mr. Chidley." 
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''Mr. Loryat, as you may remember/' he continued, ** found 
ibt the lining of one of poor Mr. Kentisbury's coats had been 
Bfftd open. Possibly something had been concealed in the 
iining. In any case, it was quite reasonable to go after Mr^ 
Collis at once, and inform him of the discovery." 

Lady Malreward was silent. The story was coherent enough, 
and quite simple. It was true, moreover, in many respects, 
and could hardly be contradicted, unless any one in the house 
bd heard what passed outside the door of the room. 

"I diink that is all," said Mr. Qiidley, rising to his feet, 
"md again I must apologize for intruding on you at such a 
tine as this. The urgent nature of the business must be my 
oeine. I will wish you good-night. Lady Malreward, and be 
ttnred that all my sympathies are with you in your great 
aorrow. Don't trouble to ring. I can let myself out." 

He walked to the door, but when he reached it he turned 
md came back a few steps into the room. 

''We are treading a perilous path, Lady Malreward," he 
Slid sternly, ** and we must be very careful how we tread." 

She did not answer him, did not even look up at him as 
k spoke. She was in his power, and she knew that the words, 
spparently a mere caution, were in reality a threat. 

"Good-night, Lady Malreward," he said abruptly. Then he 
^^F^ned the door and left the room. 



CHAPTER XVI 

The verdict at the inquest was in accordance with the efi» 
dence. The coroner set forth that Mr. Collis had tripped oB 
the steep hill in the darkness and had fallen heavily against a ^ 
diarp stone. There were no signs of any violence, no 
to suspect any one, and least of all Mr. Loryat, of having 
the unfortunate inspector. The verdict of accidental deilh 
was the only one possible. 

There was only one stranger among the spectators, and hit 
presence there excited no comment, for he was understood to be 
a commercial traveller staying at the ^^ Malreward Arms," and 
desirous of selling cheap serge skirts to the villagers. He was, 
as a matter of fact. Detective -Inspector Baildon, of Scotland 
Yard, though no one, to look at him, would have suspected diat 
he was in any way connected with the police. 

Loryat returned with Lady Malreward to lunch, and the meal 
was eaten in silence. Beryl Lyte, indeed, only sat throu^ half 
of it, and retired, pleading a headache. She had not touched 
a morsel of the food, and her face was ghastly to look upon. 

^Poor child," said Lady Malreward when she and Loryat 
were alone, ** she is too young to face the terrors of the last 
few days. Yet I diought, perhaps, she would have been more 
cheerful, now that you are cleared from that ridiculous charge.** 

Loryat was silent. He knew that he was innocent, but ha 
could not forget how his innocence had been proved to the 
world. He and this beautiful woman who sat opposite to him 
were fellow-conspirators, and Beryl Lyte was not even in their 
secret. 

^ You must really leave thia aClbin^M^ii)'* «Ald Lady Bfalia> 
ward after a pause. 
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' **Ye8, I shall go to die inn, and stay there for two days. 
Theo I shall return to town.** 

** I hope you will come up here i¥henever you feel inclined. 
I know Beryl will want to see you.*^ 

^ Thank you,** he said stiffly. ** I diall hope to come and 
say good-bye.** 

^ Of course you ¥rill, Mr. Loryat You will come up here 
nhenever you like. But before you leave my house I must 
again thank you for all you have done for me. You have 
risked more than any man can be expected to risk for a 
I woman who, after all, is only a stranger to him.*' 

Tlie door opened and Beryl Lyte herself entered the room. 
Sbe moved unsteadily forward with a white face and staring 
eyes. 

^You are ill, dear,** said Loryat, hastening to her side. 

**No, no,** she cried, "I am not ill. I — I did not wish 
to see you before you left. But now — I know that I must 
see you. There is something I must tell you — now.** 

**I will leave you two alone together,*' said Lady Mai- 
reward, and she walked towards the door. 

Before she reached it, however, she turned back and looked 
at Loryat 

** Good-bye, Mr. Loryat," she said quietly. But he read 
die look in her eyes. The words were only intended to 
conceal her message. And the message was a mute appeal 
for his silence. 

''You are ill. Beryl, dear," said Loryat when the door 
was closed and the girl stood there before him, her slight 
figure swaying as though she would fall, her hands pressed 
tightly to her breast, and that strange look of horror in her 
eyes* 

** Yes,** she said in a low voice, " I am — very ill — I — no, 
don't tondi me, don't come near me," and she shrank back 
from him as though she were afraid. 

"Berfi" Ae cried Bercely, " what do you mean? "^JIVv^ ^^ 
/oa tbriak away from me like that? ** 
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She placed a hand on the back of a chair to steady heneU, I 
and moistened her lips with the tip of her tongue. I 

**I — know," she said, after a long pause. I 

For nearly a minute there was silence, and fear gripped I 
Loryat*s heart as he looked at the girl's face. It was almoit I 
the face of some one he did not know. 

"I — heard — that night," Beryl continued. " She told yoo ! 
— to get the letter — which he took. I heard — I know— 
why you followed him." 

" Good God! " he cried. " You don't think — I murdered 
Mr. Collis! " 

** — I — do not know," she answered, speaking as thou^ in 
a dream. " But I know — that at the inquest — you did not 
speak the truth." 

'* I was accused of murder," he cried. *^ I was innocent 1 
had to fight for my life. If I had told them — besides — I 
was not on my oath — I was not a witness. In a sense I 
was on my trial. Others told the story — not I." 

'* Would you shield yourself behind that? " she said, with 
a look of scorn in her eyes. *^ You, whom I believed to be 
an honourable gentleman? " 

« You — you think that I killed him." 

'' What am I to think? " she said wearily. '' What am I 
to believe? There was a quarrel — words and blows. He 
took the letter — which meant so much to Lady Malreward. 
She asked you to recover it You went in pursuit, and — 
and the man is dead." 

*• Then, you do believe I killed him — to get the letter — 
for Lady Malreward? " 

** I — I think it was an accident," she said, holding one 
hand across her eyes as if to shut out some terrible picture 
that her brain had conjured up before her. " Tliere was t 
fight, and he fell — striking his head against the stone." 

He turned away from her, walked the length of the room, 
and came back to where she stood. His face was slenii 
and there was a hard look in his eyes. 
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^ Do yoQ wish me to explain? " he said curtly, ** or do you 

erdy wish to accuse me of a horrible crime? It is clear 

»u think the worst of me." 

^ No, Dick, no," she cried piteously. *' I am sure it was 

ily an accident" 

** Sit down," he said sternly. ** You are not in a fit state 

stand. If you will sit down and listen to me for a few 
inutes you shall hear the truth — or rather my version 

it" 

She quivered at the sneer, and seated herself in a chair. 
e stood with his back to the fire, and then he told her the 
>ry of what had happened on the night of the inspector's 
ath. 

She listened in silence, with her elbows on her knees and her 
in resting on her hands. She did not look at him as he 
oka, but stared at the fire. 
^ Is that all? " she said when he had finished. 
^ Yes, that is all. I suppose you don't believe a word of it." 
^I believe in you," she answered in a dull voice. 
^ Thank you," he said quietly, but there was that in the 
ne of his voice that sent the colour to her white cheeks. 
>r a little while neither of them spoke. 
** Why did you not tell me this? " she asked, after a pause. 
^ I had Lady Malreward to think of," he replied. 
^ Ah, you thought of her, but not of me! " 
^You are talking foolishly, BeryL I did not know that 
m were listening — that night" 
She rose to her feet and faced him. 
^ And this was to be kept a secret from me," she exclaimed 
srcely; ** when we were married, this was still to be kept a 
cret You and Lady Malreward were to share it You 
Id a falsehood, many falsehoods, for her sake. She 
srjured herself to save you. You and she were to know 
ich other's secret thoughts, and I — the woman you profess 

love — oh, it 18 shameful, it is horrible even to think of 
I- 
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^ I am very sorry. Beryl/' he said coldly, ** but there oi 
secrets a man must keep — even from those he loves fO)! 
dearly — even from his wife.** 

** I mean to leave this house tomorrow.** 
Leave Norton-Malreward? Why? ** 
Because I ¥dll not stay here mth Lady MalrewanL" 
My dear Beryl," he exclaimed, ^ you are not weiL Yol 
do not know what you are saying. You must think o^ 
this." 

**Have I not thought over it? Day and night I \m 
thought of nothing else. I leave here tomorrow. You wiflha 
me not to come here, and I have been punished for disregaKd 
ing your wishes. Well, I go tomorrow." 

** Where do you go to. Beryl? " he asked quietly. 

*^ To my home. I hate the life there, but it will be bette 
than living in this house." 

**Have you no r^ard for Lady Malreward? She is i 
great trouble, and has been very kind to you." 

**l have no regard — for Lady Malreward. But I ha¥ 
a duty to myself. Lady Malreward will easily find anothc 
companion." 

*• Still, at this time — I should have thought " 

** You've said enough," she cried fiercely. " I've made u 
my mind. I go home tomorrow." 

*'Very well. Beryl. I think I shall return today. Wh 
train are you coming up by? I'll meet you at the station." 

**I'd rather you did not," she answered. 

'* Then I'll call round at your house in the evening. You' 
be back by eight o'clock, I suppose." 

**I don't know when I shall be back. And I'd ratb 
you didn't call." 

He folded his arms and looked down at her white, pitifi 
face. Even yet he did not understand. 

** Write me a line," he said, ** and tell me whoi I may call 

*^What is the use of writing," she replied, ^*when I i 
not wish to see you again? " 
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stepped forward and caught her by the shoulders and 
d down into her face. 

ieryl! ^ he cried hoarsely. ^^What do you mean? 
e are we? Where have we come to? '' 
7e have come,'* she said slowly, **to the parting of 
rays. I think — I know that it will be best for both 
• 

eryl,** he cried, " my dear — you don't know what you 
tying. Surely it is not you who are speaking to me — 
— my dear sweetheart" 

\ broke from the grip of his fingers, and the same mo« 
the door opened and Martin the footman entered the room, 
he motor is at the door, sir," he said. **" Fve taken the 
ge down." 

hank you," Loryat answered, and the next moment he 
lone. Beryl had taken advantage of the footman's pres- 
to escape from the room. 

yat hesitated for a moment, trembling with fury at the 
uption. Then he made his way into the hall, 
lease ask Lady Malreward," he said to the footman, 
can speak to her for a minute." Then he returned to the 
Qg-roonL 

a few minutes Lady Malreward appeared, and, closing 
K>r behind her, came forward with an anxious look on 
ice. 

'ell? " she asked quickly, 
nryl knows," he replied. *' She overheard what you said 

that night — she knows about the quarrel with poor 






b! " said Lady Malreward, drawing in her breath sharply. 

le will not betray us," Loryat continued in a hard voice, 

she is going to leave here, and she wishes to see neither 

igain." 

le will think better of that, Mr. Loryat, when her anger 

oled down. She will not cast away the happiness of her 
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^'I widi I could think so, Lady Malreward. But ] 
you to use your influence with her — on my behalf 
also to try to persuade her to say here with you till s 
made fresh plans. She has been very happy here un 
last few days. She is miserable at home, poor child. 
I think that you will be sorry to lose her." 

*' I will do my best,'' Dorothy Malreward replied, ^ f o 
sake.'' 



Half an hour later the big car had swept up the long 
of the valley on to the level stretch of moorland. 1 
turned round in his seat and looked back into the wes 

**I hope I shall never see the place again," he mu 

never so long as I live." 
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CHAPTER XVII 

On the following morning Loryat went back to his work, 
xions to do something, however uncongenial, that would oc- 
py his mind and keep his thoughts from straying to un- 
easant subjects. 

When he readied ihe offices of the Ladys Advertiser he 
iS told that the editor wished to see him, and he went straight 
^ die sanctum which Mr. Cane occupied at the top of the 
ill, dingy building. 

** lif oming, Loryat,** said the editor, curtly, raising his head 
nd looking down again at a large sheet of paper covered 
rith figures. ** Sit down.** 

At last the scratching of the pen ceased and the editor leant 
Mck in his chair and pressed the tips of his fingers together. 

''We have decided to dispense with your services," he said 
ibruptly. 

Loryat looked at him in blank amazement, and then he 
tugged. 

M'm sorry," he said. "Will you explain? " 

** Firstly, we've got to cut down expenses. You cost too 
BBQch. We can get a man for thirty shillings a week to do 
irhat you do." 

''An3rthing else, Mr. Cane? " 

"Yes. You seem to have been mixed up in an unpleasant 
icandal. We can't have people of that sort in our establish- 
noit — it gives a bad tone to the place. You will find a 
ieque for a month's salary waiting for you downstairs." 

** I am grateful to you," Loryat said slowly. " You've done 

'or me what I hadn't the courage to do for myself. Good 

Doming.'* 

12S 
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He left the room, ran downstairs, claimed his cfaeque 
the cashier, and went out into the street 

'' Fm free," he thought, '' free. Fll starve before I do 
sort of work again. It's either sink or soar now. God 
which it will be." 

An hour later he was shown into Mrs. Lyte^s tiny 
room. It looked very mean and shabby in the morning 
and there was a musty smell about it as though it had not 
used for a long time. Mrs. Lyte herself almost followed 
into the room. 

** You got my telegram? " she cried, mthout a word 
formal greeting. 

No. What telegram, Mrs. Lyte? What has happened?^ 
Beryl returned here last night," she sobbed, '^and 
morning — when the girl called her — she was not in the 
— she has gone." 

" Gone? " queried Loryat " Beryl has left here? *• 

^ Yes," cried Mrs. Lyte, angrily. " She has left the ham 
where she has always been so happy, where she has alwijl 
been treated so well, has left her mother — it is shamefalR 
What do you know about it, Mr. Loryat? " 

*'Only what you tell me," he answered in a hard ¥0108^ 
"What has happened? " ' 

Mrs. Lyte flung herself into a chair, end began to cry. 
The young man looked at her sternly. 

"Please let me know everything," he said. "Tliere is M 
time to be lost. When did she return here? " 

** At half -past ten last pight — just as we were going to 
bed." 

" Did she say why she had left Norton-Malreward? " 

"No. She would say nothing except that she was tired 
out and wanted to stay here for a few days. Of course, I knew 
why she left Norton-Malreward. Fve read all about it in Ai 
papers." 

Loryat frowned and bit his lip. 

"I don't think we need discuss why Beryl left NorHMH 
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rdU" he said. ** What we've got to do is to find her. 
taken anything with her? ** 

ing — from here. But die left her boxes at Padding- 
night, and possibly she called for them again this 
She left here very early, for the girl is up and 
six. Beryl asked not to be called till half-past 

1 go to Paddington,'' Loryat said sharply, ** and make 
Then, unless I have a clue which I must follow up 
I will return here and let you know the result of 
lies. 

't the house, and hailing the first taxi-oab he met, 
he man to drive to Paddington. 
ies at the station produced the following information. 
' had called for her two boxes at five minutes past 
id a porter had taken them to a cab. The porter, 
interviewed, said that he had not noticed the number 
sb, and Loryat had to consult the policeman who 
numbers of all cabs leaving the station. He obtained 
those which had left between eight o'clock and 8.30, 
placed the matter in the hands of the police. 
i evening the cabman who had driven Beryl from 
on was found. He had driven the young lady to 
1 Street, and she had paid 'him five shillings, 
die missing girl had been traced with success, but at 
I Street the scent failed. Beryl had arrived there 
! when the station was filled with throngs of people, 
Eurival had not attracted any attention, 
left word for inquiries to be made at every station 
ne, and then returned to 22, Lavender Avenue, 
e traced her to Liverpool Street," he said to Mrs. 
ad it is possible we may find out where she alighted 
train. Do you know any one she would be likely 
n the eastern counties? " 

ne at all,** Mrs. Lyte replied. *^ I can't imagine what 
ke her into diat part of the world." 
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They talked together for a few minutes, and then Loi 
walked back to his dreary lodgings in Shepherd's Bdf la 
Then, as he was about to fling himself wearily into an 
chair, his eye caught sight of a letter on the mantel 
The blood rushed to his forehead as he seized the envel 
and tore it open in feveridi haste. 

" Dear Mr. Loryat," the letter began, and for a moment 
could read no further. He rested his head on his hands 
stared down at the empty grate. 

'' I am a fool," he muttered, after he had remained moth* 
less for a minute. *' She has written to me. I must be ooi* 
tent with that" Then he seated himself in a chair, and nd 
the letter through. 
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Dear Mr. Lortat, 

I am quite safe and well, and able to take cii* 
of myself. Thanks to Lady Malreward's generosity, I 
have money, and diall soon be in a position to earn moit. 
It is useless for you to look for me, for if you found me, I 
should refuse to see you or to have anything more to do widi 
you. I am of age and my own mistress, and neither you nor 
my mother have any ri^t to control my movements. I tdl 
you this to save you trouble. I have chosen out a path for 
myself and I shall tread it alone. 

''Please don't think that I am writing this without due 
thought I am quite calm as I sit here in my little bed- 
room in Lavender Gardens. I have decided what I know to be 
best Something dark and hideous and terrible has come 
between us. I could not bear the sight of you again. I 
even shudder as I write these few lines to you, and they will I 
be the last you will ever receive from me. 

'' What you did, I believe you did to save another woman 
from shame. But nothing can be recalled, nothing be unsaid* 
nothing be undone. I have met the blow as well as I can, 
and I hope that a man will not fail where a weak girl has, 
at any rate partially, succeeded. You must meet ids blow as 
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ive met mine. What you have to do is to cut me out of 
I mind, work hard, and make a great name for yourself. 
It is only a coward who sits with folded hands and be- 
ans the past 

•* Beryl Lyte.*' 



CHAPTER XVIII 

Loryat folded the letter up, and gazed for a few minatef 
at the grey ashes in the grate. 

** Fate's trying to drown me," he muttered, ^but I won't 
give in. FU keep my head above water. She wants me to 
do that" 

He rose to his feet, and walking to one comer of tiie rooin, 
lifted the cloth off a picture that stood upon an easel It 
was a half-finished oil painting, worked up from the water- 
colour sketch of the ** Den." The house and trees stood ont 
black against a flaming sky of crimson and gold, and it 
seemed, as Kentisbury had once said, that there was nothing 
beyond them, that they were standing on the edge of the 
world. 

The picture had never been finished: it was almost impos- 
sible to work on it in that dingy little room. It is true that 
sudi liglht as there was came from the north, but it was too 
poor for an artist And as yet, Loryat could not afford i 
studio. 

** Hie scene of a great tragedy," he muttered. Those hid 
been poor Kentisbury's very words. At the time they had 
.been uttered, they were intended as a compliment to the powers 
of the painter. Now they appeared in the li^t of a grim 
and terrible prophecy. 

For more than a minute he gazed at the sketch. Then he 
returned to his seat by the fire, filled his pipe and lit it And 
as he leant back in his chair, he wondered whether, after all, 
it would be possible for a man to be so absorbed by his woik 
that he would have no time to think of anything bat his strag- 
gle for racoeis. 
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^Cot me out of your life, work hard, and make a great 
name for yourself.** 

Beryl Lyte liad said this. Well, he could work hard, at 
my rate, but no mortal can command success. And to for- 
get? No, he could not forget — he could only stifle memory 
vkh a strong hand. 

His thoughts were interrupted by the entrance of the little 
lenrant, who came forward, and held out a card in her grimy 
fingers. 

''Mr. Guy Baildon,** he said. ^Who the deuce is he? 
Aik him his business." 

But even as he spoke there were heavy steps outside in the 
passage, and before the girl could deliver the message, Detec- 
tive-inspector Baildon appeared in the doorway. 



CHAPTER XIX 

Loryat rose to his feet with a frown, and the servant girl 
stared at the intruder with open eyes. She was not used 
to the ways of polite society, but this was something quite 
beyond her experience. After the manner of her kind, she 
scented something wrong, and hurried donmstairs to tell the 
landlady that the 'Minin'-room lodger *ad Uie bailiffs in." 

** What do you want? " asked Loryat, curtly, when the girl 
had disappeared. 

" Fve come from Scotland Yard,'* said the detective, with 
a pleasant smile. ** It was not necessary to tell that to the 
servant, was it? '* 

^ Please sit down, Mr. Baildon. Have you brought me any 
news of Miss Lyte? " 

" News of Miss Lyte? *' queried the detective. ** What has 
happened to her? " 

^ She left home early this morning, and cannot be found." 

** No, Mr. Loryat, Fm afraid I haven^t come on that business 
at all.'* 

"What then?'* 

"It's the other matter — at Norton. Still, there may be 
some connection between the two.*' 

Loryat bit his lip and was silent. He ought never to have 
mentioned Beryl's disappearance to the police. Of course, 
they would connect her peculiar conduct with the events that 
had happened at Norton-Malreward. 

"Well? " he said, after a pause. 

" I have been making investigations down at Norton,** the 
detective answered. "And I have come to die conclusion 
that we have not yet heard the last of the tragedies which hap- 
pened there." 

130 
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** You think that Mr. Kentisbury did not commit suicide, 
hat Mr. CoUis did not meet his death by falling heavily on a 
diarp stone? '* 

** I wonH make any definite statements, Mr. Loryat, except 
that I spent the whole of last night watching Mr. Chidley's 
bouse. I have come to you for certain information about 
Mr. Chidley." 

''You have come to the wrong person then, Mr. Baildon, 
I hardly know Mr. Ghidley." 

** I want you to tell me," the detective continued, without 
heeding the interruption, '* whether Mr. Kentisbury and Mr. 
Chidley were on good terms.'* 

'"They were bare acquaintances.'' 

** Do you think they liked each other? ** 

''I don't Uiink so. There could be nothing in common 
between them." 

** Well, to put it more concisely, Mr. Loryat, have you any 
reason to suppose that there was enmity between them? " 

Loryat hesitated before he replied. He did not understand 
die drift of these questions, and he had to grope his way 
very carefully in the dark. 

** I think they disliked each other," he said, after a pause, 
''but I am not sure." 

" Have you any idea why they should dislike each other? '* 

" No. I think it was an instinctive dislike on both sides." 

" Are you a friend of Mr. (3iidley? " 

"No — I am certainly not that." 

" But not an enemy, eh? If he had wished to injure you, 
he could have done so — at the inquest on Inspector G>lli8. 
He corroborated all your evidence." 

" He was bound to do that," he replied, " unless he chose 
to perjure himself." 

" H'm," said the detective, thoughtfully. " Well, I'm afraid 
Mr. Chidley is a bad lot, and if I were you, I'd be careful in 
my dealings with him." 

'^I hope I shall never see him again." 
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" I expect you will," the detective replied. " I passed him 
just now under a gas lamp in the street He is either watdi- 
ing you or else he intends to pay you a friendly visit" 

Loryat started as though he had been struck a blow, but be 
quickly recovered himself. 

^ He may be watching me," he replied, ** but he is not very 
likely to call on me If he does, I shall not see him." 

**No, it would be better for you to have nothing to do 
with him, Mr. Loryat I will tell you in confidence that lie 
is a marked man." 

•*Why?" 

" I cannot tell you that." 

**I want to know what you are driving at," Loryat said 
bluntly, and with more show of courage than he really 
possessed. He was afraid of this red-faced man with the 
genial smile. Like all conspirators, he was afraid of any 
one who was trying to get at the truth. 

"Well, it's this," said Mr. Baildon, slowly; "this felloir 
Chidley is not unlikely to get into trouble before long. I've 
found something of interest in his house." 

" What is that? " 

"A small piece of silk of exactly the same colour and 
texture as that which was found attached to the trigger of Mr. 
Kentisbury's gun." 

" Merciful Heavens! " exclaimed Loryat " You don^ 
think that Chidley killed Mr. Kentisbury? " 

"That is what we have to find out," said the detective, 
"and that is what you must help me to find out You say 
that Chidley and Kentisbury did not like each other ^ 

"Yes, but a mere dislike ** 

"There may have been something more than that,^ said 
the detective in a low voice. "That is where you can help 
me. Have you any reason to believe that either Kentisbury 
or Chidley was in love with Lady Malreward? " 

Loryat felt himself being driven into a comer, and there 
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ras no escape except by a deliberate lie. He tried to tempor- 

EC. 

^ It is ridiculous," be said hurriedly, ** to suppose that an 
•Id man like Qiidley, the servant of the Malreward family, 
hould be in love with Lady Malreward.** 

** Yes, but stranger things have happend. And Mr. Kentis- 
>ury? Is it not possible that he was in love with Lady Malre- 
rard? ** 

Loryat's face darkened, and he rose to his feet ^ All this 
eems to lead nowhere, Mr. Baildon,** he said angrily. ** It is 
raste of time to talk of such things.** 

^ Not at all, Mr. Loryat, not at all. If both these meo, the 
fie young and the other old, were in love with the same 
roman, there would be a motive for the crime.*' 

^'Well, I can tell you nothing. I don't know anything.** 

**I was afraid you would not," said Mr. Baildon with a 
mile; ** but I did not come altogether with the idea of getting 
iformation from you. As a matter of fact, I tracked Bilr. 
ihidley down here." 

** Well, all I can tell you is that I didn't expect him, and 
liat if he does call I won't see him." 

** I must ask you to see him, Mr. Loryat — now listen to 
ae. I'm going to leave you in a minute or two, and as soon 
s I have left it is possible that Mr. Qiidley will call. I 
Qtend to be present at the interview." 

^'How?" asked Loryat, trying to speak calmly. **What 
lo you mean? " 

** I mean that when I have passed Mr. Chidley, which will 
»robably not be many yards from your door, I intend to make 
ay way round to the back of the house and — with your per- 
nission — enter your bedroom through the vrindow — that is 
he door leading to your bedroom, is it not? " and Mr. Bail- 
Ion pointed at a curtain which hung in the middle of the wall 
opposite to the window. 

^Yes — that is my bedroom." 
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^And I presume," the detective concluded, ^that it loob 
out on the back garden.*' 

^ Yes/' Loryat replied, and he made a supreme efiPort to be 
calm. He knew that for the next minute or two only perfect 
presence of mind could save him. 

"Very well, thra, Mr. Loryat I propose to conceal my- 
self in that room and listen to what Chidley has to say to 
you." 

Loryat turned away, ostensibly to find his tobacco pou€li, 
but in reality to hide his face from the detective's quiet 
scrutiny. His worst fears had been realized. Mr. Baildon 
had set a trap for him. If he refused to allow the detectiire 
to be an eavesdropper the man would know that Chidley was 
an accomplice. If he agreed to the proposal — well, diat 
was impossible, unless Chidley could be warned. 

" Where the devil is that tobacco pouch? " he muttered, and 
then he foimd it and turned to Mr. Baildon with a smile. 

" Of course, if you think that would do any good," be said, 
** but it is hardly likely that Mr. Chidley would give himself 
away to me." 

" It is just possible, Mr. Loryat He would certainly speak 
more freely to you than he would to me. May I try the 
experiment? " 

" Yes, if you like, but it doesn't appeal to me." 

"Thank you. Well, I will leave you at once. That is 
going to be a fine picture of yours, if I may say so, and Vm 
reckoned to be a judge of painting in my little way." 

"I hope I shall be able to make something of it," said 
Loryat, coming to the detective's side and looking critically 
at the canvas. 

"It is not unlike Chidley's house, the *Den,'" said Mr. 
Baildon. 

"It is the *Den,' seen against a sunset" 

" Very fine," muttered Mr. Baildon, " very fine, but not so 
good as the sketdi on the table. That's what I call art It 
gave me the creeps just now when I glanced at it" 
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ryat laughed mirthlessly, and Mr. Baildon looked up at 
with a curious smile. 
When did you make the sketch? " 
The first time I ever went to Norton — last summer.** 
Ah! Well, it*s good work. I'd sell it to Chidley if I 
you. Now, I'm going. Please see that the coast is clear 
I get over the back wall into the garden. You might en- 
your interesting servant in conversation for a little while, 
leave the door of the bedroom wide open." 
Mr. Baildon left the house, banging the door behind him, 
Loryat, peeping through the slats of the Venetian blinds, 
him go down the dreary little street. Then he turned 
y from the window and looked quickly round the room 
though he were trapped and were looking for some means 



Whatever happens," -he thought, ** I must warn Chidley 
t Baildon is in the next room. Everything depends on 
luch of them arrives first If Baildon gets here first I shall 
to go and open the door to Chidley, and even then Bail- 
don will know that I have gone. I must do nothing to arouse 
<tJ8 suspicions. If I go to the door he will think that I have 
iS^ne to warn Chidley. I must wait here and give the warn- 
Sug after CSiidley has entered the room. If I were to scribble 
^ few words on a piece of paper — but the bedroom door is 
V> be left wide open. The whole of this room will be visible. 
If Chidley gets here first there will be no difficulty. Chidley 

Huist get here first If only '* 

He acted on the sudden impulse, and thrusting his cap on his 
liead opened the hall door, closed it softly behind him, and 
ifent out into the street. No one was in sight, but as he walked 
a few yards from the door a man stepped out of a doorway 
and came towards him. It was Ralph Chidley. Loryat could 
8ee that much, as the man passed the next gas lamp. He re- 
treated to the hall door and waited. 

*^ A detective is here," he whispered, as Chidley came slowly 
up the steps. ^You must not come in." 
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" Oh, yes, if you please.*' 

** Very well, then, you must be caref uL He won*t be in 1 
room with us, but he is listening in my bedroom.** A^^ 

Qiidley smiled grimly, and Altering the hall took off tA. : 
overcoat and hung it on the rack. m^j 

** He's not there yet,** whbpered Loryat ** But iie will IAk 
— in a minute or two. If you have anything of importatfft 
to say •* ^ 

He paused and leant back against the wall with terror ialill*! 
eyes. The sitting-room door was open, and the lij^t lAidK 
up to that moment had streamed into the passage, was iiUwi 
denly blotted out by a man*s shadow. k 

Then Mr. Baildon stepped out into the passage. lie 

Loryat had been trapped — neatly and effectively trappii Isi 
He had been caught in the very act of going out to warn CUl* la 
ley that there would be an eavesdropper listening to dMirl^ 
conversation. But he was not the sort of man to give up Ae | 
game without a fight Ig 

** Do you know Mr. Qiidley,*' he said to Baildcm, ** fron I 
Norton? " I: 

** I have not that pleasure," the detective replied with • 1 
smile. 1 

**Mr. Chidley — Mr. Guy Baildon," said Loryat •*YooV« I 
not going yet, Baildon, are you? Stay and have •a drinL" I 

'^I'm afraid I must be off," the detective answerel I 
pleasantly. **I've a long journey home." 1 

** Oh, I'm sorry. Walk in, Chidley, and make yourself tf { 
home." 

The old man went into the sitting-room, and Loryat aeeom* 
panied Baildon to the hall door, and then walked a few yardi 
down the street with him. 

'* You've ruined everything," he said in a low, angry voioei 
** Why did you come out like that? " 

^ I thought the game wasn't worth the candle, Mr. Loryat," 
the detective answered, pausing and looldng the young man 
aqaarely in the face. ^ It occurred to me that llr. QaSkj 
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it search the bedroom — with or without your leave — 
then I should have done more harm than good." 
iTesy perhaps you were wise to give up the idea/' said 
at, with a smile. ^ But I will do all I can to help you." 
[ am sure you will," Mr. Baildon replied pleasantly, ** but 
ne give you a word of warning. This man Chidley is 
«bly the man who killed your friend Kaitisbury, and the 
you have to do with him the better it will be for you. 
l^iight" 

le two men shook hands, and Loryat returned to the house, 
bad not been deceived in the least by the detective's ex- 
lation and apparent good humour. He knew that from 
hour he would be a marked man; that he was already 
ected of being Chidley 's accomplice; that Mr. Baildon 
peiiiaps never intended to be an eavesdropper in the bed- 
D, and had only laid a trap into which he, Loryat, had 
n. 

lien he entered the sitting-room he found Mr. Chidley 
Dg at the water-colour sketch of the *^ Den." 
You're an artist," said the old man. Td like to buy 
if I may. I'll give you five himdred pounds for it" 
Five himdred pounds! You must be mad, Mr. Chidley. 
nldn't get a fiver for it in the open market" 
Tliat is because you are an unknown artist I can see 
it is a fine piece of work, that you will be very famous 
of these days, and that I shall not have wasted my money." 
oryat looked hard at the old man's inscrutable face. He 
w that something lay behind the offer, and it was pos- 
t that Mr. Chidley was offering him a bribe in naming such 
ibaurd price for the picture. Yet five hundred pounds! 
t might mean all the difference between success and fail- 
With the money he could take a proper studio, and 
, free of all monetary cares, for two years, if he were 
rful. Tliere would be no need for pot-boilers. He could 
^te himself entirely to his work. 
If you like to accept my offer," said Mr. Chidley, ** FU 
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write yoa out a cheque now, and you can send me the 
directly you've done with it** 

Loryat hesitated for a few seconds and then agreed to 
bargain. Mr. Chidley seated himself at the table and 
out a dieque. 

^ I am very grateful to you,*' said Loryat as he blotted 
piece of paper and placed it in his pocket. ^This meansi 
good deal to me just now." 

** I thought it might; but don't look upon me as a phibi 
thropist I know that the big picture will never be worf 
half the water-colour. You'll never be able to underrfm 
the house again as you did that night. Now can we have i 
talk together? " 

Loryat did not answer, but, going into the bedroom, close 
the window and bolted it Then he shut the door bdun 
him and came forward to the fire. 

** Will you have a drink? " he asked. 

^No, thank you; but I will smoke a cigar, if I may." 

He selected a cigar carefully from the half-empty box, 1 
it, and dien seated himself in a chair. Loryat mixed Uii 
self a drink, and raised it to his lips. Then, as thou^ 1 
had changed his mind, he set it down untasted on the tabl 

** You realize what has happened toni^t? " he said aft 
a pause. 

** Not quite." 

** Then let me explain. Mr. Baildon knows that I left d 
house to warn you of his intentions. He therefore suqtec 
that we have some secret which we wiA to hide from hun." 

Mr. Qiidley leant back in his chair and stared meditative 
at the fire. Then he looked at Loryat and smiled. 

^ Fate has thrown us together," he said quietly, ** and f< 
will not let us drift apart again. That first ni^t at the * De 
*— and then again when you foimd Mr. Collis on the rd 
I hold Lady Malreward's secret, and you — you know a sec 
of mine as well, a foolish enough affair, but still aomethi 
that I rfiould not care for the world to know. Fm afraid, B 
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:, that we can never break the bond that binds us to- 
And why diould we wi^ to? We have interests in 

>n. I like you, and if you ^ 

3,^' said Loryat, rising suddenly to his feet; ** nothing 
us but a bond of shame, and one day even that may be 
1, Mr. Qiidley. Why did you come here tonight? ** 
3 warn you that my house is being watched, and that 
•ly you are being watched as well. I did not come to 
»n on purpose; I have business here; but I thought I 

look you up." 
h! the *Den' is being watdhed." 
es; but, of course, you know that after your talk with 
(aildon. I fancy he suspects me of being a murderer, 
rhether of Mr. Kentisbury or Inspector Collis, I can't 

. Qiidley laughed, rose to his feet, and flung his half- 
id cigar into the grate. 

yat accompanied him to the door, shook hands — and 
lered as he did so — and then stood on the steps till the 
lan had disappeared from sight 
ai he returned to his sitting-room and rang the bell, 
lease tell Mrs. Andrews Fd like to see her," he said, as 
srvant entered the room. 

minute or two later the landlady entered the room, 
ly week is up today," said Loryat ** I shall leave here 
rrow week. Fm going to take a studio." 
8. Andrews expostulated, but Loryat cut her short 
've no complaint to find with you," he said curtly. 
)d-ni^t" 

len she had left the room Loryat seated himself at the 
, and looked at the sketch of the '*D^," with vacant 
•y in his eyes. 

t even Chidley had been useful in his way. Loryat took 
he cheque and read the small crabbed handwriting. 
we hundred pounds! That might make all the difference 
am success and failure — between fame and ob«cw9b]« 



CHAPTER XX 



Lady Bialreward sat by an open window in the great ^ 
drawing-room at Norton-Malreivard. 

Hie long vrinter was over — the winter that had been f n 
with darkness and suffering and storm. Hie spring, wil 
fierce gales and the promise of sunshine, had gone, too, 
with it a time of uncertainty and terror, during which Doi 
Mabreward had watched the sword that hung over her I 
and wondered when it would fall. But nothing had happ 
So far as the conspirators were concerned, matters had 
moved at all. Their secret was still hidden from the w 

When half an hour had passed, she left the ¥rindow, 
walking to a small mirror which hung on the wall, look 
herself intently. 

** I am older,'' she thought, ** much older. Grief and 
have turned one year into ten. Let me see if happiness 
freedom from care can put the clock back again." 

She paced up and down the long room, her tiny feet mi 
no sound in the thick Aubusson carpet She was thinkii 
what the future mi^t bring to her, of the pleasures 
fortune might shower in her lap. To be rich and young 
beautiful! What more can a woman desire? 

What more, indeed, save that which neither wealdi 
purchase nor beauty compel — what more, indeed, save 

The door opened, and a footman came towards her 
handed a card on a salver. 

She took it and smiled as she glanced at the name. 

** Show Mr. Loryat in here," she said quietly. 

When Loryat was shown into the drawing-room. Lady li 
ward could scarcely conceal the look of surprise on her 
80 greatly had the young artist changed during the last 
months. His face was thinner, and there was a hare 

\4SI 
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on about his mouth and eyes. It seemed as though he 
I man whose youth was past, a man who had fought 
and long, and still bore the scars of the contest 
I greeted him with a pleasant smile and an outstretched 
He shook hands, but there was no answering smile on 
ips or in his eyes. 

liis is indeed a surprise," she said; **a very pleasant 
ise.** There was a ring of genuine pleasure in her voice 
e spoke, for she had very kindly feelings towards this 
; man. He had done much for her in her hour of peril, 
be was a man to be relied on if danger threatened her 
u 

am staying in the neighbourhood," he said quietly, ^ and 
nght I would come and see you. When I left Norton in 
rinter, I hoped that I should never see it again. But 
less has brought me here. I am staying at the *' Den ' with 
Chidley." 

U the 'Den'!" she exclaimed. ''With Mr. Chidley! 
lear Mr. Loryat, I had no idea that you two were such 
isT 

Ve are not. Lady Malreward, but we have interests in 
Qon," and he looked meaningly at her as he spoke. 
I^ell, rit down, then," and she led the way to the window 
resumed the seat she had occupied before his arrival, 
laced himself in a chair, not more than a yard away from 



'9. 



ve come to ask you about Beryl," he said, after a pause, 
kbout Beryl? My dear Mr. Loryat, whatever should I 
r about Beryl? " 
[ jiave just learnt," he continued, " that you know where 



is." 



ITou are talking nonsense. How should I know where she 

fou have known all along," he said sternly. " Mrs. Lyte 

me so the day before yesterday." 

Really! And how did Mrs. Lyte know? " 
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^ Beryl wrote to her. She writes to her mother now ■ 
then — from di£Ferent parts of London — and in her last M 
she said that you knew where she was, and what die wasi 

M*g« J 

^ The poor girl must be off her head,** said Lady Malranl 

^ I thought she was living at home all this time, and that p4 

ably your marriage was coming off soon." I 

Loryat looked sternly at the beautiful face, but Donil 
Malreward's eyes did not flindi from his gaze. I 

^Do you mean to say," she cried, *'that you have 4 
seen her all thb time? " J 

^*I have not," Loryat answered grimly, ^and perluqit 
shall never see her again." J 

"You poor fellow! (Mi, I am sorry for 3rou— iJI 
thought — as you were getting on so well ** W 

" Will you tell me nothing? " he interrupted harshly. I 

" Nothing at all," she replied gently. " Yes, I wUl tdl j4 
something, Mr. Loryat I did know where Beryl iMV 
and, as a matter of fact, I recommended her as conqmakiv 
a friend of mine. I did not wish the poor girl to be <# 
out on the world without a friend." 1 

Then you lied to me, just now? " he said fiercely* 1 
Really, Mr. Loryat," she expostulated, and rising to M 
feet, she moved away from him. J 

" I beg your pardon," he cried. " I did not mean to an 
like that If you knew how I have suffered, you would v4 
allowances for me; and now, when I thou^t there WM^ 
gleam of hope — oh, for pity's sake, Lady Malreward, if f^ 
have any news of her " 

** I have no news," she answered slowly, ** and if I hadf 1 
could not give it to you. I made a solemn promise to Berp 
diat I would not let you know where she had gone to, w 
as a matter of fact, I do not know myself now. She lefk 4 
friend's house at the end of a month, and I thou^t die i/^ 
returned home and made it all up with you. I quite af^ 
to hear of your marriage." 



4i 
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He rose from his chair and looked out of the window. 
^ Dorothy Malreward moved towards him, and she laid a band 
^Hudly on the young man's arm. 

"Mr. Loryat,** she said, ''we are not old friends, but you 
km done so much for me that you seem like some one I 
fK9t known — and liked for years. And I wbh to help you 
HI can." 

''You cannot help me — no one can help me." 

''No," she answered. ''But you can help yourself. This 
f^aoan is not worthy of you " 

" Stop," he cried savagely. " I will not hear a word against 
et." 

*'You shall not But she is only a young girl, and does 
ot understand what love means. To her it is a time of 
KQgbter and rose leaves, and softly whispered words of pas- 
MUL She does not know the other side of love — how a 
Oman must cleave to a man whether he be saint or murderer; 
om his very faults, aye, and even his crimes, must only 
tod her closer to him; how she must tread hand in hand with 
bn through flame and darkness. She does not know this, 
oor child. She thinks that you killed Inspector Collis, and 
be sees in that an insuperable barrier between herself and 
)e man she thinks she loves." 

Loryat's blood stirred under the impassioned words, and 
le colour came into his cheeks. Then the colour died away 
gain, and he looked at Lady Malreward with cold eyes. 

^ Have you ever loved," he asked, " that you should speak 
ke this — diat you should tell me how a woman ought to 
wre?" 

" No," she replied, in a voice as quiet as his own. " I have 
ever known what it is to love." 

For a few moments there was silence. Then Loryat laughed 
itterly. 

''One never knows," he said, "till the time comes. One 
o^it not to ask too much. I must leave you. Lady Malre- 
ard. I am grateful to you — for your advice." 
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** You will come and see me again? ** she asked eaga 
^ There are several things I want to talk to you about" 

** Yes, I will call again, if I may — before I leave h 
But now — I must go.** 

They shook hands, and he left the room. 



CHAPTER XXI 

Ridiard Loryat's face was hard and stein as h« walked 
nrn the steep road in the sunlight, and his thoughts were 
eidier of Ralph Chidley nor Lady Malreward, but of the 
^man he loved — or was it the woman he had once loved? 

** It is only a coward," be said to himself, " who sits wilh 
bided arms, and bemoans his fate." That was true, and 
•dt day the truth of it was becoming more apparent to him. 
le had to thank Beryl for that, at any rate. For mondu ha 
«d worked hard, and was on the road to success. Ihe picture 
>f the " Den " had been accepted by the committee of the 
^«ademy, and though it was not equal to the ordinal water- 
>oloiir sketch, in so far as it did not quite catch the senM 
>f impending tragedy, it was nuich superior to it in execu- 
XM), and had aroused a good deal of interest among both 
^i6ct and public 

He passed through the village, that slept quietly in Uie sun- 
H^t, and b^an to scale the slopes on the opposite nde of 
he valley. And then — so keen is die influence of locality on 
^ human brain — his thoughts suddenly shifted to Ralph 
iiidley and ** Tlie Den." 

Loryat had hoped diat he would never see Norton, or 
Vorton-Halreward, again; but the fates had decreed other- 
vise; For months he had pondered over Kenbsbury's death, 
<*>i the gcim words of Detective-inspector Baildon. It often 
Cetned to him as though his dead friend were calling ont to 
Um to return. 

And dien had come an invitation from Chidley himself to 
ipend a few days at the " Den." It had come at a momstt 
vfaen Loryat knew that at some time or odier he would have to 
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revisit Norton-Malreward. And the invitation had been ac- 
cepted, and Loryat had gone to stay with a man he both ni»l 
trusted and feared, in order that he might perhaps be aUl] 
to solve the mystery of Kentisbury's death. He had 
forgotten Baildon's words. 

He climbed the steep slope with long, quick strides, and 
not pause till he reached the spot where G)llis had diel^ 
And then he only paused a moment and looked, not at the nti^ 
or the bank, but at the valley beneath. 

''If Chidley killed poor Kentisbury,'' he thought, ^^it b 
possible that Collis " 

** Ah, there you are,'' cried a voice, and looking up, Lorjtf 
saw Mr. Chidley on the top of the bank. A stranger wis 
with him — a broad-shouldered old man of medium hei|^- 
with a bronzed, clean-shaven face and jet-black hair, wfaidl 
was hardly in keeping with the wrinkled skin, and the innumBrw 
able crows' feet round the eyes. 

Chidley clambered down the slope and the stranger followei 
him. The appearance of the latter would have been rqyol* 
sive at close quarters, if it had not been for grey eyea of 
singular brilliancy and a rather pleasant smile. 

'' This is my young friend, Mr. Loryat," said Chidley, ton- 
ing to his companion, '' the artist I was speaking to you about 
Mr. Loryat, this is an old friend of mine, interested in sciflDoa^ 
like myself — Professor Robert Sankey." 

Loryat bowed slightly, and scrutinized the old man's fioeu 
'Tm pleased to meet you,'' he said quietly, and was about 
to hold out his hand. Then he thou^t better of it, and ncierdf 
smiled. 

''Mr. Chidley has been talking to me of your pictores,'* 
said Mr. Sankey, as they walked up the hill to the ^^DtKL^ 
" I saw ithe one you painted for him, and nrfiich, I beliefBb 
is reproduced with a slight variation in this year's Acad- 
emy." 

** You liked it, eh? " queried Loryat 

"I liked it very much indeed; in fact, so nmdi that I-* j 
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dl, we wonH talk business now, Mr. Loryot Look at that 
sw,** and, turnings he pointed at the valley beneath* 
** It is very fine,'' said Loryat, coldly. 
They entered the garden gate, and walked up the padiway to 
e house. 

** Who is your friend? " he asked Chidley, when the stranger 
id left theuL 

** A man I particularly wanted you to meet He is very rich, 
id wishes to pose as a patron of Art. If you are pleasant 
him, he'll probably commission half a dozen pictures. He 
Iked to me of a thousand pounds apiece." 
^ Great Scott! Does he know anything about Art? ^ 
^Not much," Mr. Qiidley replied, with a laugh; ''but he's 
> fool — except where Art is concerned. He is a man who 
18 done much and su£fered much in the cause of Science. 
e is a man that I should not care to offend." 
•* Nor I, either," said Loryat, slowly. ** In fact, I've never 
et a man I should like less to have as an enemy. But why 
les he dye his hair? " 

^ Vanity, Mr. Loryat, vanity. Some old men are like that 
am not, I'm thankful to say. Robert Sankey is a curious 
ixture of strength and weakness. He's a nasty fellow to 
dde in a fight, I can tell you." 

And Chidley proceeded to tell a story to illustrate his re- 
tarL In the course of it he happened to mention Borneo; 
ad when he came to the end of his narrative, Loryat re- 
lembered this fact 

^Borneo? " he queried; ''that was where Sir Philip died, 
as it not? " 

" Yes," Chidley answered in a low voice, " that is where my 
riend — my master died." 
- Did Mr. Sankey know Sir Philip? " 
"Yes, quite well; but they did not like each other. They 
man in a sense rivals, the leaders of two separate expeditions, 
nd they had more than one quarrel over matters which would 
eem absurd to you as a layman." 



-.- '.-•'■ 
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Loryat bnghed. "'And yoa?" he askeL **Yoa are 
friend of your master's enemy? ** 

Mr. Chidley pressed the tips of his fingen tc^edier 
smiled. 

^ I don't agree widi Professor Sankey," he said, ** but I 
mire him. If he takes a fancy to yoo, and I diink he has 
so already, he can be very useful to yon. I asked yon 
here on purpose to meet him — at his own request" 

^ I am flattered," said Loryat, quietly; and then die vabfA 
of their discussion entered the room, and the conirersatioo k» 
came generaL 

After dinner die conversation was resumed, and Loryat mi 
forced to listen to tales of sheer undiluted horror; to storio 
of torture and pestilence and famine diat made his blood na 
cold. He was just about to say good-night, and leave tk 
room, when Chidley laughed and rose from his chair. 

** We are forgetting Mr. Loryat," he said. ** I know yd 
want to have a chat with him, Sankey, and, as I am raditf 
tired, FU go to bed. Good-night, both of you. I hope yoall 
sleep well." 

Chidley departed, and Loryat helped himself to another 
whisky and soda. The professor looked at him and smiled 
grimly. 

^A man who has lived all his life in England," he ssmI 
**does not understand these things. Yet they are real lif^ 
quite as real as a motor-omnibus in die Strand." 

"They're not pretty to listen to," Lor3rat replied curtly, 
" and I don't know how a man could live among them and 
preserve his sanity." 

" He doesn't always," said the old man, gravely, " and tfaoee 
who come out of it are brutalized. Sir Philip Malreward 
is the only man I have ever known idio was quite undumged 
by his experiences." 

"Ah, you knew him well? " 

" Yes," said die professor, sadly. " He was no friend oi 
mine^ but I am forced to admit that the world has loit i 
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tat man. If Lady Malreward ever marries again — and I 

^pose she will, for IVe heard that she is a yomig and beauti- 

. woman — she will never find another husband like Sir 

ilip. He was her slave — to the last*' 

Loryat looked diarply at the bronzed and ifrinkled face. 

I was relieved to find that this man knew nothing of Sir 

lilip Malreward's will. 

~And now let us talk business,'* continued Mr. Sankey. 

I am greatly interested in you, Mr. Loryat. Yourpicturey 

Fhe House of Ae Shadow * '* 

~'The House Desolate,'" corrected Loryat 
** Oh, you changed die name, did you? " 
* No,** said Loryat, widi a look of surprise. ** I never gave 
any other name." 

^Oh, then Qiidley has named die water-colour sketch on 
I own responsibility. He has called it * The House of the 
tadow.' Well, whatever the name is, it's a fine picture, 
n starting a gallery of modem painters. Would you be 
Iling to paint me three pictures at a thousand pounds 
iece?" 

** Certainly," said Loryat; and then, afraid to seem too eager, 
added, *^ if the subjects appeal to me." 
^ Well, I want a picture of this valley, taken from a point 
out three miles east of the village — I saw the exact spot 
my way from die station. It is to be called * The Valley 
Peace,' and you must suggest that the peace referred to is 
ly on the surface. Do you understand? " 
'^Yes," Loryat answered with a frovm; '*! think I under- 
md." 

^Then," the professor continued, **I want a picture of 
alreward Castle. I should like it taken against the lig^t, 
snething in the same style as you painted the * Den.' There 
nst be a woman looking seawards from the terrace. Her 
toe will not be visible, but you must convey the expression 
: her face in her attitude. She is afraid of something that 
mnot be seen. Not far from where she stands, but 
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from her by a comer of the building, crouches a man with t 
knife in his hand. Do you grasp the idea? I irill explain 't 
more fully later.** 

^ I think I understand,** said Loryat in a low voice. ^ Tm 
woman is watching for her enemy, and all the time he is ii» 
hind her.** 

"^Tbat's it Tbe picture is to be called 'The Watchen' 
And now for the third, which, by the by, must be pamlri 
first Have you ever done any portraits? ** 

" Yes, in my student days. Fve never sold any.** 

** Are you good at them? ** 

'* Well, every artist thinks he can paint a portrait** 

'^ H*m,** said Professor Sankey, thoughtfully, and then h 
fixed his keen grey eyes on Loryat*8 face and kept dm 
diere for more than ten seconds without speaking. 

''You want a portrait painted? ** queried Loryat, who fdt 
uncomfortable under this steady scrutiny. 

"Yes, I want a portrait of Lady Malreward painted.** 

" Of Lady Malreward? ** Loryat exclaimed. " Of couwc, 
I could not even make such a suggestion to her.** 

" Mr. Qiidley will make the suggestion. Mr. Chidley de- 
sires to have this portrait painted so that he can present it 
to Lady Malreward in token of all die kindnesses he has re- 
ceived from her and Sir Philip.'* 

"But I understand I am to look to you for payment** 

" Yes, in a way. I shall give you die commission. But I 
am only advancing the money to Mr. Qiidley, who has all 
his capital locked up at present'* 

" I don*t think Lady Malreward — from what I know of her 
— will accept the picture.** 

"That is Mr. Qiidley*s affair,** said the professor, coldly. 
"Yours, if you will pardon me saying so, is to paint the 
portrait** 

Loryat lit a cigarette and leant back in his chair. 

" You surely do not hesitate,'* said die professor, after a 
pause. 
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^No; I will gladly accept the commission. I was only 
binking whether I should come up to your expectations. I 
o not care to be paid more than I am worth.** 

** I am paying you what I think you are worth. I have a 
^t^eat deal of money to spare, and I'm glad to think that I can 
Iiend it in assisting a young artist to the front. I know that 
fon won't disappoint me. Each of the pictures will be a 
Haslerpiece." 



Half an hour later Loryat ¥rent up to bed, but Robert 
^ankey remained in his chair, lit anodier pipe, and helped 
limself to another drink. 

The change in the man's face, now that he was alone, was 
^ery remarkable. The lines seemed to have deepened, and 
Hne hard grim expression to have given place to an aspect of 
bideous malevolence. Whatever Robert Sankey's thou^ts 
^ere, they were certainly not pleasant ones, and had no 
reference at all to Art 

After a while he rose to his feet, and, walking to the open 
irindow, looked across the moonit valley at the dark hill 
Qo the further side. Tbere were no lights in Norton-Mai- 
teward. It was black as the rocks on which it stood. 



CHAPTER XXII 

To I^pryat's surprise, Lady Malreward made no demur wiii^ f^ 
ever to having her portrait painted at Mr. Chidley's expeuiL 
She explained her attitude at the first sitting she gave to tb 
young artist. 

^'Tbe old fool,^ she said somewhat unkindly, ^insists 
upon it, and I can't very well offend him, as you know. 
Besides, it is quite right that he should spend some of di0 
money he ought never to have had, on the person from whoa 
it has been taken. Again, I should like a portrait of mj* 
self, and I should like to do you a good turn.** 

One of the rooms at the top of the house had been con* 
verted into a studio, and during the first wedc Lady Mai* 
reward gave Loryat three sittings of two hours apiece. Then 
she intimated that the sittings would have to be shorter, and 
at longer intervals. Loryat, who was now thoroughly en- 
grossed in his work and had begun to believe that after all 
he had the makings of a first-class portrait-painter, protested. 

^ It*s no good being angry, my dear man,*' she said vrith a 
smile. ** IVe got the house full of people from now till 
die end of September. I can't put them off. You must be 
patient" 

'' I shall lose the idea," he muttered. '' This is the aoit 
of thing I should like to paint straight off, working day after 
day for twelve hours at a stretch." 

She laughed merrily. '* I pity the poor model," she said. 
^Come, be reasonable, Mr. Loryat. You have other woik 
to do — Mr. Qiidley tells me that you have two conmussions* 
one to paint the valley and die other to paint this house. 
Surely you can work on all diree at the same time.'* 

Loryat was forced to give in, and the next day he started 
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lis picture of the valley. For five hours on end he sat among 
he heather three or four miles from the village and gazed 
bwn towards the sea. He was trying to get the atmos* 
there he desired, the atmosphere of terror underlying the 
eaceful and beautiful scene. But he failed miserably. The 
lew was merely that which would strike the eye of any or- 
inary tourist 

For three successive days he went to die same spot and 
led to find what he was looking for. But he met with 
:> better success. 

^ This will never do/' he said to himself, as he returned to 
le inn on the evening of the third day. **My mind k 
mked with the idea of the portrait. I have no power of 
stachment I cannot paint two pictures at once." 
The next day Lady Malreward gave him a sitting, and he ze- 
med to his work with the eagerness of a boy returning home 
om adiool. After the wasted hours of the previous days 

was good to find something he could do without effort 
Bver had he painted so brilliantly as he did that morning, 
!ver had he gained such an insight into his subject An 
»iir seemed to pass like five minutes; and whoi the time 
18 up he asked her to sit for another hour. 
^ Impossible, Mr. Loryat,** said Dorothy Malreward, with a 
aile. ^ We are lunching early, as weVe all going over to the 
iwer show at Talbridge this afternoon." 

•• It is cruel of you," he said fiercely. ** You don't under- 
and what another hour would mean to me. I'm in the 
ood for painting this morning. I want this picture to be 
big thing." 

^ It will be," she said, rising from her seat and coming to 
is side to look at the canvas. Then she laughed. 

•• Why do you laugh? " he asked, with a frown. 

** Because this woman you are painting is not Dorothy 
Ureward," she replied. 

** You don't think it is good? " he asked savagely. 

**Spleodid» but too — too good for what il i«^i«kx&u^ 
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This woman/' and she pointed at the picture^ ** b far brn 
far more unselfish than I ever hope to be. It is — some < 
dae — some odier soul in my body.** 

^ I don't think so/' said Loryat quietly. ^ It is the i 
of a woman who will stick to a man throu^ thick and tl 
uAot if she loved him, would not care if he were a crimin 

She stared at him for a moment with a puzzled look in 
eyes. Then she smiled — a little wearily, he diought 

**Do you know anything about this man Sankey? " 
asked as she stood watching Loryat clean his brushes. 

** Nothing, except that he b supposed to be very ridi 
certainly generous, and is, I believe, an eminent man in 
world of Natural Science. I suppose Sir I%ilip has mentic 
hb name to you? " 

'*Yes; he used to talk of a man named Sankey, i 
think I told you. I suppose thb b the same man. My 
band dbliked him because he ventured to differ from hiip al 
the teame of some ridiculous beetle.'* 

^That b the man. And though he has been exceedii 
kind to me, I don't like him." 

^I gather he b a second kind of Chidley, from ; 
description of him." 

**Yes, but a man that b altogether more masterful, i 
terrifying than Chidley. There b something about hin 
well, I mustn't talk like thb of a man who b giving o 
great chance in life." 

^ I'd like to see him. Bring him up if you can. No 
in the village seems to have even seen him." 

** I think thb b only the second night he has q>ent in 
place. Well, good-bye. Lady Malreward. The day i 
tomorrow you have promised me two hours stn^gbt 
end. 

^Yes," she ansvrered with a smile. ^FU be very ( 
I am most interested in thb portrait It b so very inti 
ing to see how I appear to the eyes of an artist." 

A few minutes later Loryat had put hb things tog 
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bad left the house. As he walked down the hill to die 
;e he saw nothing of the fine scene that lay before his 
— saw nothing save the face of Dorothy Malreward. 
in cannot sit and paint a woman's portrait for an hour 
lien thrust her suddenly out of his mind, any more than 
in can write a beautiful song and shut his ears to its 
dng refrain. 

ter lundi Loryat went once more to the place where he 
ded to paint the picture of ^^The Valley of Peace,** 

seating himself on the dry heather by the side of the 
, he lit his pipe and gazed thoughtfully at the village 
the sea beyond. 

ten, after a little while, he was roused from his reverie 
be sound of footsteps on the road, and looking roimd, 
aw a short, sturdy man walking slowly down the hill, 
rst he thought that the wayfarer was a stranger, but as the 

came nearer, Loryat recognized the red, genial features 
[r. Baildon. 

lightning had suddenly come down from the blue sky 
e and scorched the heather by his side, Loryat could 
ly have received a greater shock than was dealt him by 
sudden appearance of a man whom he had almost 
otten during the past few days. 

Elello,** shouted the detective as he caught sight of Lor- 
i face, and then he walked across the heather towards tibe 
ig artist 

)ryat rose to his feet ** What brings you here? ** he 
d pleasantly, and he held out his hand. 
Oh, I'm having a holiday," the detective replied, with 

^inkle in his eye. ** And you ? " 

Pm painting pictures — working hard." 

H'm, yes. Iliat's right You're the ceming man, and 

rrror. How are all our friends? " 

Lady Malreward is very well," Loryat replied stiffly. 

And Oddley? " 
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"I believe he is well.*' 

Mr. Baildon folded his arms and looked sternly at 
young man's face. 

^ I warned you," he said, ^* and now if you come to g 
it won't be my fault. That man will be laid by the b 
one of these days, and if you're not careful you'll get i 
trouble. Are you walking down into the village? " 

*'Yes, I'll come with you," answered Loryat, who wis! 
to keep the detective in sight as much as possible. 

Tbey walked down the road together, and Loryat reoer 
a new idea for his picture. In die foreground there she 
be a policeman strolling down the road towards die vill 
diat slept in the sunlight. The man should be in pi 
clothes, but so drawn that there should be no doubt of 
vocation or his intentions. Every one who saw him wo 
know that he was going to make an arrest, to bring fear i 
shame into some quiet cottage home. 

'Tm a commercial traveller," said Mr. Baildon, break 
in on his companion's thoughts. ^^ Don't forget that. T 
know me down here as that. My goods are coming dc 
later — all done up in American cloth — a very fine I 
in serge skirts." 

*' I'll keep your secret," Loryat replied coldly. 

**Yes, you'd better, my young friend. You've got a g 
deal to make up for, and whatever you do for me will oo 
in your favour. Who is this man who is staying the ni 
atthe*Den'?" 

** A Professor Sankey — a great scientist" 

** Have you seen him? " 

"Yes, I've seen him." 

" What sort of man is he — to look at? " 

Loryat described him faithfully, and Mr. Baildon's ( 
showed some disappointment at the description. 

** It's not the man I'm looking for," he said quietly. " 
you like him? " 

**He has been very kind to me,** Loryat anaweied. ^ 
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\ given me a coioiniBsioii for some pictures/' The yoimg 
ist saw that there was nothing to be gained by concealing 
\ truth; and he wished to re-establish himself in die de- 
tive's good graces. 

Fhe two men talked on general matters till they reached 
) inn where Mr. Baildon intended to stay the night. The 
tective was generosity itself, and his meeting with the 
ckney landlord who had modelled his behaviour on the 
St hosts in Dickens was a thing to marvel at It carried 
>ryat back to the days when there were no railroads. 
^There's a letter for you, sir, in the rack," said Mr. Gist 
MQ Mr. Baildon had offered drinks all round. '*It came 
t more'n half an hour ago." 

Loryat sipped his glass of wine, said ** Good luck " to Mr. 
lildon, and then went out into the hall, where several 
Sers were stuck in a green baize-covered board and held 
various attitudes by pieces of grimy tape. 
He found the letter, glanced at the handwriting, and then 
turned to the office to finish his drink, which he raised to 
I lips with trembling hands. 

He letter was from Beryl Lyte. The silence of months 
d been broken. 

Loryat left the landlord and Mr. Baildon as soon as he 
old do so without seeming to be rude or arousing the de- 
:tive*s suspicions. He made his way to his bedroom, and 
re open the oivelope of BeryPs letter. 
The contents ran as follows: — 

** Dear Mr. Lortat, 

^* I hear that you are once more at Norton, and are on 
joellent terms both with Mr. Chidley and Lady Malreward. 
**The news did not altogether surprise me, after all that 
18 happmed. 

**I am writing you these few lines to tell you that I am 
tgaged to be married, and that the marriage will probably 
ke place very shortly. 
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^ If you think harshly of me for so soon thrusting jof I i 
out of my thou^ts, please remember that I am not fitted 
fig^t the battle of life alone. I've had a bad time of. 
these last three months, and a worse time lies ahead of il' If 
if I do not take the step I have decided on. f tigc 

^ The man I am going to marry knoirs that I do not k 
him, but he hopes and believes that love will come. I 
weak and ill and penniless, and have given way to his 
treaties. 

^ I was glad to hear of the success of your Academy 
ture. I am sure a great career lies before you, a 
which would only have been spoilt by a union with a 
and foolish woman like myself. 

** Beryl Lyte." 

That was all — a mere statement of fact, with the plfiil' 
ing of one extenuating circumstance. There was no addn* 
at the head of the letter, no account of what had happeofllj 
since he had last seen her, not even the name of the man ib 
was going to marry. 

Richard Loryat seated himself on the edge of the bed, aai 
tried to think what had happened. Certainly diis was no tin* 
to ask Beryl Lyte to share his life with him, no time to pleil 
with her in the name of love. 

** I am tied hand and foot," he said to himself. ^ I ctf 
only ask her to wait till I am free." 

He walked over to a comer of the bedroom and sestfll 
himself at an old gate-leg table which he used for writing 
Then after making many revisions and corrections, he coib* 
posed the following letter: — 

** Dear Beryl. 
** God knows I am innocent of any crime save that of 
trying to shield an unhappy woman from shame and ignomiDy* 
The police are investigating the whole matter of poor Keotii- 
bury's suicide and G>llis's death. In all prcJiability di0 
truth will be known before long. 
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^I am down here on business, and not on pleasure. I 

ly ask you to believe in me, and to wait — for a little 

ile. 

^ If you will let me know where you are, I will come and 

) you. 

•* Dick.'* 

He placed the letter in an envelope and addressed it 
». Mrs. Lytc, 22, Lavender Avenue, West Kensington. Then 
mariced it ** Urgent,** and "^ To be forwarded at once.** 
He took the letter out himself to the post-office, and placed 
in die letter-box. It would reach London in the morning. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

When Loryat met Mr. Baildon about seven o'clock, dii 
latter drew him aside into the empty coffee-room. 

*'I want to feed early," said the detective. ^Will yoi 
jom me? 

^Fm sorry I canV' Loryat replied; and then, deddim 
that it would be folly to make any secret of his mofo* 
ments, he told Mr. Baildon that he was engaged to dine M 
the " Den" at eight o'clock. 

'^ To meet Mr. Sankey? " queried the detective. 

** Yes. I could hardly refuse to meet him, could I, sedog 
that he is paying me to paint some pictures for him? " 

** No, you couldn't very well refuse; but I'm sorry you're 
getting mixed up with those people, Mr. Loryat Trouble 
will certainly come of it." 

At that moment Mr. Gist entered the room and handed t 
note to Loryat The young artist read it through and lauf^ied. 

^No answer, Mr. Gist, thank you," he said, and the 
landlord retired. When the door was closed, he handed die 
note to Mr. Baildon. 

*'I thought as much," said the detective. '^Profeseor 
Sankey is unavoidably called back to town, and Mr. Chidkj 
has gone with him." 

** So we shall be able to have our meal together, after aU." 

^^I'm afraid not," said Mr. Baildon, rising to his feet, 
*' I am also recalled to town," and he rang the bell. 

** A trap and a horse at once," he said to Mr. Gist ** Bring 
me your bill. I'll pay for the room for the ni^t FU 
leave my baggage here. Look sharp ! " 

Mr. Gbt retired, and the detective turned to Loryat 

160 
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''I*!!! sorry IVe lost you a good dinner/' he said. *^I 
hronder what train they went by? " 

^ You are going to follow them? " 

^Yes; and if you'll take my advice, you'll pack up your 
Slings and leave here tomorrow. It is quite possible you 
not see Mr. Qiidley again, and the sooner you are out 
f this place the better for you." 

** Thank you," said Loryat, stiffly. ^I am working here, 

d shall stay till my work is finished." 

Ifr. Baildon smiled and then left the roouL Five minutes 
he was in the trap and on his way to the station. 

^Well, of all the rummy blokes," said Mr. Gist, forget- 
Vng his West-country speech in his agitation, ^ if 'e ain't the 
'nmmiest. Friend of yours, Mr. Loryat? " and he turned to 
the young artist, who stood watching the swiftly moving lights 
of the trap. 

^ An acquaintance, Mr. Gist, that is all." 

^ Did you enjoy your dinner last night? " asked Lady 
Malreward, as she entered the studio and shook hands with 
Mr. Loryat 

''There was no dinner," he answered in a sullen voice, 
''lilr. Ghidley and Mr. Sankey were both suddenly called 
up to town." 

She laughed, and he could see that she did not believe 
him, tfiat she thought he had only invented an excuse. 

** I'm speaking the truth," he said angrily. ' ^* Perhaps from 
what you know of me you think I can't speak the truth." 

The laughter died from her face. 

** Please don't talk of that," she said in a low voice. ** You 
don't know — how it hurts me — to have dragged you into 
my vrretched affairs. I — I can never repay you." 

•* Yes, you can," he said sternly, " if this portrait is as I 
hope it will be, I shall be repaid much of what you owe." 

'^ If it is as you hope it will be," she said gently, ^ it will 
not be Dorothy Bfalreward. It will be an ideal NtoiouDL^ ^ 
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woman you have been looking for all your life — the softj 
of woman that doesn't exist You are a dreamer, Mr. Loryue 
There is no such woman in the world as you are putting a|r 
that canvas of yours.'* 

He made no reply, but began to mix his colours, and 
few minutes later commenced to paint. But the inspiratum 
the day before had not returned to him. 

**It's no use," he said at last ^^Pm very sorry, Lad^j 
Malreward, but Fm all at sea today. I can't even 
a piece of green satin. It looks like painted wood or irga.*! 

**rm so sorry," she faltered. ^^Come tomorrow ol dM 
same time. I'll put off everything. You must make a >i^ aj 
cess of this portrait." ^ 

** I will," he muttered. ** I will. I'm quite off colour to- \ 
day. Yesterday something happened — I think I ou^t lo 
tell you." 

'' What is it? " she asked quickly. "" Anything to do 
with ." 

*'Yes," he broke in. ''A Scotland Yard detective wai 
down here yesterday — after Qiidley." 

After Qiidley? " she repeated in a dull voice. 
Yes, and Qiidley went off to town at once, as I toU 
you. Fm afraid there's trouble ahead for Qiidley — and 
all of us." 

''Merciful Heavens!" she gasped. ''I — I thought all 
that was past and done with." 

''So did I. But it isn't. I may as well tell you every- 
thing, so that you can be on your guard. I am watched by 
the police. I am suspected of having some secret under- 
standing with Qiidley, and unfortunately that is the case. 
If Qiidley comes to grief, it will go hard with me, and per* 
haps with you. Lady Malreward." 

"Tell me everything," she cried — "here — now — at 
once." 



€< 



«< 



Loryat told her, in as few words as possible, of the in* 
cident in his lodgings in Shepherd's Bush. 
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** They suspect Qiidley of the murder of poor Kentisbury,** 
5 said in conclusion. 

**Chidley? What possible motive ^ 

**That both Chidley and Kentisbury were in love with 
ou — the whole thing is absurd, but if Chidley is cor- 
ered, and gives ibt truth away ** 

^You must go there at once," she exclaimed; **you must 

to the * Den.' You must see if Qiidley has returned, and 

1 he has, you must ensure his silence. Money will do it. 
MTer him anything you like. Come, we must be quick." 

She rang the bell, and encountered a footman as she has- 
Boed downstairs. 

** The big motor at once, Martin," she said. 

** It is at the door, m'lady. It has just come home." 

^Run and keep it there. It's wanted at once." Tien she 
ttmed to Loryat, who was following her, and caught hold of 



lis arm. 



Go straight there," she said, *^and find out if anything 
las happened. Then come back here. I leave everything in 
rour hands. I can trust you better than any one in the 
rorld." 

Two minutes later the big car swept out of the drive and 
ore down the hill to Norton. It breasted the opposite slope 
ilmost at the same speed, and accomplished the whole jour- 
ley in eight minutes. 

Loryat alighted and made his way along the path to the 
mtrance of the ^ Den." He rang the bell furiously and beat 
he heavy iron knocker on the door. 

Then he waited, and knocked and rang again when half 
I minute had elapsed. There were footsteps and the sound 
>f a bolt being shot back. 

Then the door opened and disclosed the red, genial face 
y{ Mr. Baildon. 

•* Come in," said the detective, quietly. " I expected you." 

Loryat hesitated for a moment and then entered. Mr. 
Baildon closed the door and bolted it again. 
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** What does this mean? " asked Loryat, quickly. "1 
are you doing here? " 

^* In me," the detective replied, '^ you behold the a 
staff of this house. IVe always been told that I should ii 
an excellent butler, if my face wasn't so red." 
^^ Please be serious, Mr. Baildon. Where is Chidley? ' 
^^ Still in London, my young friend. In what pn 
spot I cannot say. His cook-housekeeper has taken a d 
holiday; his parlourmaid has been called to the bedside < 
dying amit His gardener, coachman, and general facte 
is, I should say, in the bar of the/Malreward Arms.' 
speak in the language of ancient melodrama, *The coai 
clear.* " 

^ And what are you doing here ?" 
** Looking round, merely looking round.** 
"Aren't you — er — rather exceeding your duties?" 
"On the contrary," the detective replied. "It is ] 
cisely the business for which I am paid." Then he mc 
forward a pace and laid his hand on Loryat's arm. 

" Look here," he said pleasantly. " Fve taken a fanc] 
you, Mr. Loryat. If I hadn't, you'd have been in troi 
by now. You're not playing a straight game in this I 
ness. One has only to look at your face to see that yo 
not a scoundrel like Chidley. You're not in with him * 
the murder of your friend. But there's something else yc 
keeping back. Come, be honest, Mr. Loryat; I've tre 
you pretty well." 

Loryat was silent Of all forms of attack, this was the 
he was least able to resist Perhaps Mr. Baildon, skille 
the treatment of his fellowmen, knew this. 

" You're hiding something," the detective continued. ** 
I should say you're doing it for the sake of a woman, 
have no friends. I know all about you; I've your re 
t3rpewritten in my oflBce, if you care to read it But a 
doesn't need to be even friends with a woman to protect 
There's a code of honour among gentlemen — I know l 
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.t, it is carried too far if it leads a man into dishonour- 
le conduct. Come, Mr. Loryat, if you will make a clean 
^ast of everything. Til do all I can to save you from the con- 
juences of your folly." 

** I have nothing to tell you," Loryat replied, ** except that 
am in no sense a friend of Mr. Chidley's, and that if he 
guilty of the death of my friend, I will do all in my power 

bring him to justice." 

Mr. Baildon frowned, and looked hard at the young man's 
oe. They were still standing in the hall, and the light 
M very dim, but the detective could see that Loryat was 
leaking the truth. 

**! must be satisfied with that," he said, after a pause, 
but when the crash comes, don't be surprised if you get 
irt Come into this room, will you? " 

Tlie detective led the way into one of the rooms facing the 
lUey. It looked as though some burglar had been there in 
he night and had been disturbed in the midst of his opera- 
ons. Drawers and cupboards had been forced open, and 
le contents were strewn on (he tables. Many of the books 
ere on the floor; one comer of the carpet was turned up; 
le furniture was disarranged, and even the curios on &e 
alls had been moved, and some of them not replaced. 

''I've not wasted any time," said Mr. Baildon, grimly, 
as you may observe." 

** Have you found anything? " asked Loryat, in a tone of 
isgust This prying into men's houses did not appeal to 
im at all. 

''Yes," Mr. Baildon replied; ^*but I'm not sure that I 
lall show you what I have found." 

" I thought you wished to convince me that Mr. Chidley was 
mcemed with the death of my friend Kentisbury." 

" I do, but on the other hand, as you seem to be on such 
ood terms wifk Mr. Chidley " 

" Haven't I told you that if I believe Mr. Chidley to be 
uilty ril not rest till I have brought him to juslice? " v 
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^Yes, you told me that, but 



I'll swear it if you like," Loryat broke in fiercely. ''If 
you can show me that Mr. Kentisbury did not die by his owi 
hands, I will do all in my power to bring the murderer to 
the gallows. I swear it'' 

Mr. Baildon closely scrutinized the young man's face. 
Then he smiled. 

"I believe you," he said quietly; **but if you play any 
tricks on me you'll wish you'd never been bom. Have i 
look at diis." 

He drew out his pocket-book, and extracting a flbeet of 
paper, laid it on the table before Loryat The young artiit 
picked it up and stared at it with a puzzled expression en 
his face. 

*^The plan of the room," he said, ^*cut apparently from 
a larger plan." 

^^Yes, the plan of the room in which Mr. Kentisbury 
died." 

^ Ah," said Loryat, sharply, and the meaningless lines at 
once began to take shape and form for him. The bed, dtf 
wardrobe, the washing-stand, the sofa, the writing table, di» 
vrindows, the door — yes, as far as he could remember, it 
was the plan of Kentisbury's room. 

^^A curious thing to find here, eh?" queried die detec- 
tive, '^ at the bottom of a locked drawer — put away as if 
it were something of value, with Mr. Chidley's share cer- 
tificates and documents of that sort" 

^ H'm, yes," said Loryat, and then seating himself on the 
edge of the table, he filled his pipe and lit it And as he dil 
so he suddenly thought of Lady Melreward. 

^ Excuse me," he said abruptly. *^ I think I will send the 
motor back to Norton-Malreward. Lady Malreward wants 
it for some of her friends." 

Mr. Baildon glanced at him suspiciously and then nodded 
assent Loryat went out into the road. 

*"! shall walk back," he said to die ehaoffeor. ^Pleaie 
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idy Malreward that Mr. Chidley has not returned yet*' 

man touched his cap and drove off. Loryat returned 

house. 

Baildon seated himself at the table and took a small 
wood box from his pocket He opened this, and gazed 
; contents. 
)ok here," he said. 

yat came to his side and saw what looked like three 
brown needles reposing on a bed of cotton wool, 
liat are they? ** he asked. 

boms, I should say. No, don't touch them; you might 
yourself, and the faintest scratch might mean death — 
ried one of them on the housekeeper's cat It's as 
as a doornail." 

Dor brute! " muttered Loryat, and as he looked at the 
irown objects his face grew very pale, and perspiration 
out on his forehead. 

here is a blow-pipe hanging on the wall," the detective 
lued; ** it would be easy to kill a man through an open 
w with a weapon like that — to kill him as he lay 
l" 

ut Kentisbury — did not die — like that," said Loryat 
Baildon closed the box, and wrapping it up in a 

of paper, sealed it carefully, and replaced it in his 
t 

hat is what we do not know, Mr. Loryat," he said slowly, 
t is what I intend to find out." 
^at do you mean? He was killed by his own gun — 

whether by his own hand, or whedier by ^ 

y his own hand, Mr. Loryat," said Baildon, rising to 
et *^ My theory is this. Mr. Qiidley shot him with one 
ise poisoned thorns, and the unfortunate man, mad with 
% took his own life, rather than endure a horrible and 
ing deatih" 

ut he would have cried out — he would have opened the 
and cried out" 
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^Perhaps not, Mr. Loryat. Perhaps the poison had 
effect of paralysing the vocal cords. He may have kn 
tiiat he had to die and have got it over as quickly as possibi 

^* But he was dressed — he had not gone to bed." 

^That would make no difference. The murderer thoi 
he would be in bed, and made this plan in order to see if 
could get a shot at him from the window. Nearly all 
rest of the room would have offered an easier target** 

'* What are you going to do? *' asked the young 
hoarsely. 

*^ In the first place, I am going to send these thorns to 
analyst and find out the precise nature of the poison. Thflill 
I am going to place the facts before the Home Secretary ol 
have the body exhumed. In the meantime, I am going to pt- 
a warrant for the arrest of Chidley." 

Loryat stood motionless, and stared out of the windof 
across the valley. He was diinking, not of himself, but of 
Lady Malreward. If Chidley were arrested, and if he, Lo^ 
yat, gave information against him. Lady Malreward*s secret 
would be blazoned forth to all the world. 

*' Will you stay here and help me to put the room strai^t? " 
Mr. Baildon continued, ^* or would you rather go home? " 

^^ I &ink I will go home to lunch," Loryat replied, wi&- 
out turning away from the window. 

*'You will say nothing of what I have told you today?" 

•* Nothing." 

^^And you won't let me know what it is you are keeping 
a secret from me — you won't let me know why you warned 
Mr. Qiidley, when I proposed to play the part of an eaTtf* 
dropper? " 

^*I will not It does not concern this matter at all. Q 
you want to see me, you will find me at the 'Malreward 
Arms.' " 

He walked slowly across the room, passed througli die 
tMrilight of the hall, and went out into the sunshine. 

And as he walked down the hill, under the caaopy ol 
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|ae sky, he felt as though all the world were black with 
iprm and darkness and that the very earth were crumbling 
■ray beneath his feet 

As he entered the inn, the voice of the landlord broke in 
prshly upon his thoughts. 

B.** There is a telegram for you, sir," said Mr. Gist. 
fLoryat took the buff-coloured envelope from the land- 
Drd^s hand, and then hesitated before he opened it 
i **When did this come? " he asked. 

''Half an hour ago, sir." 

** Thank you. I am ready for lundi." 
r He walked into the coffee-room, seated himself at the 
hbk near the window, and then opened the telegram. 

As he read the contents, his face was that of a man who 
■ever hopes to look on happiness again. 

"Letter received," the message ran. "My decision re* 
ittiDs unaltered. Good-bye, and make a success of your life. 
-Beryl." 

He folded the telegram across, folded it again, and yet 
^giin. Then he held it in his hand and tapped the table with 
it mechanically. His lips were tightly pressed together, and 
Ids brows knitted in thought. 

Jealousy had been the weight that had turned the scale 
igiinst him — unjust, unreasonable jealousy. Those whis- 
pered words in the passage on that terrible night — if they had 
been whispered by a man. Beryl might have judged him more 
mercifully. As it was, she had shown no mercy. 

It was all clear to him at last — brutally clear, as a land- 
icape after a stonn. Beryl was not the weak, innocent girl 
iiat Lady Malreward had judged her to be. She was a 
foman of fierce passion, a jealous woman, who had con- 
tnicted evil out of nothing. She would have believed in him 
hrough thick and thin if it had not been for this — that he 
lad lied to her for another woman's sake, that he was in 
ecret league with another woman, that he had, as she thouf^ 
dlled a man to save another woman from shame* 



CHAPTER XXIV 

** You wished to see me, m'lady? " 

" Yes, Mr. Chidley, I particularly wish to see you. Pie 
sit down; and smoke, if you like." 

Mr. Chidley seated himself on the edge of the chair, and 
nibbed his hands together nervously. 

For a few moments there was silence. Lady Mali 
looked out of the window, and the old man closely acromj 
nized her face. 

** You wish my advice, my kdy? '* he said at last, ** or k . 
it my help that you need? *' 

**I wish to ask you some questions,** she said, widioift 
turning her head to look at him, ** and to make a propoial tt 
you." 

*^I am at your service,*' he said grimly, but as he qioki 
his manner changed. Before he had been obsequiooa, nov 
his tone was that of a man in authority. Lady Malrewaidi 
ceased to stare out of the window, and, leaning forward, ib 
rested her chin on her hands and looked him straight in dM 
face. 

^* What 16 Mr. Baildon doing down here? *' she asked ab- 
ruptly. 

*^Mr. Baildon? ** he queried, as though the name were at* 
familiar to him. 

^Yes. Please don't pretend that you*ve never heard oC 
him; Mr. Baildon, the detective from Scotland Yard, die man 
you encountered at Mr. Loryat's rooms in London.** 

**0h, diat man? I had forgotten his name. la he dowB 
here? I did not know.** 

^You left rather suddenly the day he came,** Lady Blal- 
reward continued, with a smile. ** But that may, of ooanfl^ 

\1Q 
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e been a mere coincidence. Anyway, he followed yoo up 
own, and he was seen about here yesterday." 
Tour information is doubtless correct, my lady.*^ 
'It is, Mr. Qbidley; and what do you make of it? " 
Ir. Chidley hesitated before he replied. 
*I suppose,'* he said slowly, ^that Mr. Baildon is not 
satisfied about the evidence given at the inquest on Mr. 
Qis. These fellows hammer away at a case for a long 



le." 



Yes, and they have an unpleasant way of getting at the 
— years afterwards. But doesn't it occur to you, Mr. 
kUey, that the detective may have come down here on 
ite another business — that he may be of the same opinion 
Mr. Collis about Mr. Kentisbury's death? " 
"I don't think that is in the least likely. There is no 
nbt whatever that poor Mr. Kentisbury took his own life." 
* Very well," said Lady Malreward. " Then we will assume 
It Mr. Baildon is down here in order to find out the truth 
out what happened on the night of Mr. CoUis's death. His 
SKoce is a disturbing element in this peaceful village. I feel 
fliough a sword were hanging over my head. Mr. Loryat 
ubtless feels the same, and you cannot be altogether com- 
ttable." 

Ur. Qiidley shrugged his shoulders and laughed. *^We 
B all three in it, my lady," he replied. ^ I think if we are 
fal to each other we can keep our secret" 
Dorothy Malreward made a wry face. The idea of being 
Fdlow-conspirator with Mr. Qiidley did not appeal to her. 
e knew that she was in that unfortunate position, but did 
t care to hear it from the man's lips. 
** I have a proposal to make," she said, after a long silence. 
[ want you to go away from here, Mr. Chidley, right away 
out of England.^ 
" My dear Lady Malreward 
''Yes, out of England," she repeated, ** to some part of the 
»rld wheie you are not likely to be followed b^ dx^M^J^^^ 
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You have no ties to keep you here. I will purchase the * Den ' 
from you, and, in addition, I will sacrifice part of my income 
to compensate you for any inconvenience you may be put to." 

^* Money is no object to me, my lady, and I am very fond o(, 
Norton. I am too old to go back to my former life.*' 

^' I will give you a thousand pounds a year,'' die continiiedi 
** and will pay it to you so long as you stay out of Engl 
and keep silence on all those matters which affect my happi-* 



! 



ness." 



^*H'm," he said thoughtfully, *^a thousand pounds a yci^ 
is a lot of money." ^ 

" It is — more than*a tenth of my income," 

Mr. Qiidley rose to his feet. ** I will think over the pnh. 
posal," he said coldly. ^^ There is much to be though of." 

^ I will give you twenty-four hours," she said, ^ not on^. 
minute longer. I feel as though the crisis were near at hand*' 
as though some terrible tragedy were impending." 

He looked up at her with a grim smile. ^ And if I am ar- j 
rested," he said quietly, ** before I get away? If this felloir 
Baildon knows everything? " 

*^ You must fight him to the last If you win, I will pay jfm. 
the money as long as you live." 

" And if I lose? " 

*' You shall still have the money. It diall accumulate foi 
you, so long as neither I nor Mr. Loryat are dragged into thi 
matter." 

^ I will think it over," he said after a pause. ^ I will kt 
you know my decision this time tomorrow. I will wish yti 
good morning, Lady Malreward." 

He seemed very old and weary as he walked towards die 
door — not at all the sort of man to whom a woman oooU 
look for help in the hour of peril. But as he placed his fingn 
on the handle, he turned, and straightened himself, and Lidj 
Malreward, who had followed close behind him, looked into Ui 
eyes, and knew that he was a man who could fight hard and 
pitilessly, if his ovm safety were at stake. 
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^ I will do the best I can for you," he replied slowly, ** but 

annot save you from yourself/' 

*' What do you mean? '' she asked sharply. 

* I think you know," he answered. '^ If not, you will know 
ore very long." 

rhen suddenly the door leading to the entrance hall beyond 
sned, and another footman entered and came quickly across 
I room to Lady Malreward. 

* May I speak to you, m'lady? " he gasped. 

* Yes, Martin — what is it? " and she moved away from 

* Chidley, who stood looking at her with a faint smile on 
lips. 

'"* There's bin an accident, m'lady," the man faltered, *' close 

die gates, here — Mr. Loryat " 

[)orothy Malreward turned very white, swayed a little, and 

& recovered control of herself. 

'^ What has happened? " she asked in a low voice. 

^He's badly hurt, m'lady. They're bringing him in 



re.'' 



"* Badly hurt? " she queried slowly. "Yes, I will come at 
oe. Mr. Chidley, Mr. Loryat is badly hurt — will you 
ease see what has happened? I will wait here. Martin, tell 
rs. Salter to have a room got ready at once — at once, mind 
»u! Edwards, don't stand staring there like a dolt! Go out 
id help them to bring Mr. Loryat into the house — quick — 
> you hear me? " 

She spoke wildly, almost hysterically. The two servants 
ft as if she had driven them out with blows. But Ralph 
Iddley did not move. 

** Did you hear me, Mr. Qiidley ? " she cried fiercely. 
**I heard you," he answered quietly, "but surely you do 
ot intend to have Mr. Loryat brought into your house. Lady 
Ureward? " 

^ Of course I do," she snapped out angrily. " Are you go- 
ig to see what has happened, or must I go myself? " 
** It would be very unwise for you to have Mr Loryat laid 
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op here for any lengdi of time. I will tell diem to tz 
down to the inn." 

^ You ¥rill do nothing of the sort,*^ she exclaimed, 
at least mistress in my own house." And she moved 1 
the door. 

^I will go," the old man said quiddy. ^You mi 
here. Since yoo will not take my advice, I most do wl 
wish." 

He left the hall, and Lady Malreward walked to the ¥ 
and leant out, white-faced, and gasping for breath. Wl 
it that had happened to Richard Loryat? And what 
matter to her, even if he were dead? Was it not only i 
step to freedom? 

Then Mr. Chidley returned. His face was very grav 
came towards her, and her heart stopped beating as she v 
him crawl — it seemed to her that he crawled — acr« 
polished oak boards of the floor. 
Well? " she asked hysterically. 
It's a bad accident," the old man answered in a call 
voice. ''But I don't think it will be fatal. A mol 
don't think it was the driver's fault — he's wrecked the 
trying to avoid the collision. Mr. Loryat was walkii 
one in a dream, so the driver said. We've sent for D 
frew. Mr. Loryat is unconscious, but he's hardly cut a 
all." 

** mere — is he? " she faltered. 

** In the — I think they call it the oak room." 

** In — that room? " she cried, looking at him with 
in her eyes. 

'' Yes. Why not? Wh&t is the matter. Lady Malren 

She stretched out her hands towards him, and half : 
caught hold of his arm to save herself. 

** My dear Lady Malreward! " he exclaimed, and he 
to a seat by the window. But before he reached it he 1 
full weight of her on his arm, and was just in time l 
her from crashing to the ground. 






CHAPTER XXV 

r. Renfrew arrived at Norton-Malreward in time to prevent 

rat being moved from the room in which John Kentisbury 

died. 

On no accomit must he be moved,** he said, when he had 

nined the patient ** He ought not to have been brou^t 

here at all. He should have been taken to some room 

nstaii's. Change the furniture, if you like, so that he 

lot recognize it — in fact, you'd better do that — but he 

tn't be moved.'* 

o they set to work to alter the room which would have 

such terrible associations for the friend of Kentisbury. 

ry piece of furniture, save the bed, was removed, and re- 

:ed by satinwood and silver and gilt. Mr. Chidley and the 

tor superintended everything. Lady Malreward was in a 

e of nervous prostration, and had been taken up to her 

n. She was unable to give any orders about anydiing. 

Is the injury serious? *' asked Mr. Chidley, when he and 

doctor were left alone. 

It may be," the doctor answered, stroking his fair 

istache. ** I have wired to town for a specialist No bones 

broken, but there b a general shock to the nervous systenL** 

[r. Chidley left the room, made some inquiries about Lady 

reward, and then made his way back to the ** Den.*' In 

e of hb age he walked quickly, and reached his house 

[ess than an hour. As he passed through the hall, his 

lourmaid hurried down the stairs and beckoned to him. 

Tliere*8 a gentleman in the study, sir," she said in a whisper. 

Indeed! Who is it? " 

Mr. Baildon." 

176 
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** lliank you, Mary. Is he alone? *' 

" Yes, sir." 

Mr. Chidley opened the door of the study and 
pleasantly at the detective. 

*^ You wish to see me? '' he asked. 

** Yes," Mr. Baildon replied. ^ I am sorry to hear of tl 
accident I suppose you have been up to Norton-Mab 
ward? " 

" Yes. Well, what can I do for you? " 

"'Well, I thought you'd like to know that Fve discoveit 
how John Kentisbury came by his death." 

I do know, Mr. Baildon. Mr. Kentisbury shot himself 
Yes, in his death agony — to make a quick end. But h 
doom was sealed before he pulled the trigger of his gun.** 
Stuff and nonsense," said Mr. Chidley, ¥rith a lau^ 
We shall see very shortly. I've applied to the Hon 
Secretary to have the body exhumed." 

Mr. Chidley made no reply, and his face was an inscmtabl 
mask, which did not in any way betray his thoughts. H 
Baildon concealed his disappointment, and decided to briii 
the interview to an end. Nothing was to be learnt by furdu 
conversation. 

^*I have a warrant for your arrest," he said quietl; 
** There is a policeman outside. Will it be necessary to ca 
him?" 

''Not at all," Chidley answered pleasantly; ""I will wtl 
down to the inn with you, and from there we can drive to Ta 
bridge." 

Dorothy Malreward sat at one of the open vrindows < 
the library, and stared out into the gathering darkness. B 
eyes were dim with tears, as she gazed across the valley, ai 
the stars and the lights of the village seemed to move li 
silver bees. Her thoughts were with Richard Loryat It ^ 
but a few hours ago that the great London physician h 
entered the house. He had insisted on an iimnftfliatn opei 
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1, and had made it clear that the operation was not always 
uccess. Lady Malreward had listened to his judgment, and 

words still rang in her ears. 
* The patient may die, Lady Malreward," he had said, ** and 
may recover. It is even possible that the operation may 
only partially successful. I may be able to give him back 

life, and leave his mind in darkness." 
\nd Dorothy Malreward waited and watched while the battle 
8 being fought in the oak-panelled room upstairs — waited 
me in the silence and the twilight, where the white moth 
ttered, and the scent of the roses came up from the garden 
low. The guests had been turned back at the station on 
i previous day. She was alone in the house, save for the 
Tants and the doctor and nurses, and the man round whose 
nd and body the battle raged. 

And there, in the silence, she realized that a new and wonder- 
1 — aye, and perhaps even a terrible ^— thing had come into 
r life. 

She, who had never known, through all her selfish life, 
lat it meant to love, had learnt the lesson at last, and learnt 
under the outstretched sword of death. 
**I love him with all my heart and soul," she whispered, 
she leant on the window sill, and drank in the perfume of 
; roses. **I would give my life for him, my honour, my 
ry soul, if it were required of me. And I can do nothing 
I can only sit here and watch and wait, while others fight 

him." 

She bowed her head on her arms and wept Out there, in 
I twilight, lay the graves of two who had loved her better 
in their lives. For one of them she had shed a few tears, 
' the other she had not wept at all. Now she was to know 
I sorrow that they had known; she too was to learn how 
ter it was to ask for love and ask in vain. 
^ If his life is spared," she thought, ^*if only his life is 
ired. That is all I ask." But as the words formed them- 
ves in her mind she knew that that was not all dzMt ni^^4 
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ask, and that she would rather see him dead than know that 
he was married to another woman. 

Then the door opened and closed, and a short, sturdy nuDi 
clean-shaven save for a patch of grey whiskers on either side 
of his face, slowly crossed the room She sprang to her feeK, 
and hurried forward to meet him. 

^* You have news? " she cried eagerly, scanning the greit 
doctor's face for some signs of what that news mig^t be. 
He will live,*' said Sir Arthur quietly. 
Thank God! " she whispered; then the flush of joy dial 
from her face and left it very white. The doctor had Bflt 
spoken in the triumphant voice of a man who had saooenh 
fully performed a dangerous operation. ^That is not lE 
you have to tell me," she exclaimed fiercely. ** Yon are keep- 
ing something back from me." 

^ I will keep nothing back from you. Lady Malreward,** te 
answered. *^ I have not entirely succeeded in removing Ae 
injury to the brain." 

** Good God! " she cried. ** Do you mean that he will k 
an idiot — a maniac?" 

^Oh, no," he said, with a faint smile ^Nothing so bad 
as that But his memory has been affected. He has reconxd 
consciousness, and does not know Dr. Renfrew, who is, d 
course, well known to him. I hope it will be only temporary." 

** It might be only that," she said quietly, '* the shock o( 
the operation — besides, you have not given him much timBi* 

** It may be only temporary. Lady Malreward," Sir Aidtf 
continued. ^But I have known cases where this ladk of 
memory has been permanent. I knew a man who was M 
broken down with grief that he tried to kill himself. He wtt 
seriously injured, and an operation saved his life, ffii 
memory, however, was so affected that he could remenibflC 
nothing of what happened before he recovered consciouimf 
The result was tbat he cast off the burden which had. minsil 
his life, and became a very prosperous and happy "»— ^W of 
society." 
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^ That would not be the case with Mr. Loryat," Lady Malre- 
rd said in a low voice. *^ He would lose his means of live- 
ood. He is an artist He would forget how to draw and 
inL'' 

** Not necessarily, Lady Malreward. That would come back 
him, in all probability. In fact, everything might come 
ck to him, if it were suggested to him. It might therefore 
in any one's power to give him his happiest memories, and 
ep back the others. If he were in kind hands his life might 
happier than it had ever been." 

^You say this might happen,'' she queried — ^'^this return 
memory by suggestion; not that it would certainly happen.** 
^ It has happened in two cases that I know of. Lady Malre- 
utl. In others it has not I cannot commit myself to a 
yre definite statement than that And now, if you will ex- 
se me, I will go back to my patient I shall stay here to- 
^t, and unless anything happens to prevent me, shall re- 
m to town in the morning." Then he left the room, and 
dy Malreward was alone with her thoughts. 
For a few moments she did not move from the place where 
B was standing. Then she returned to the window, and lean- 

I her arms on the stone sill, looked out into the night. 
^His life is saved," she said to herself, **and perhaps it 

II be better if he can remember nothing — if he starts a new 
e from today." 

If Loryat were to forget everything he would forget Beryl 
te. She was far away from him, and some time mig^t 
ipse before he even heard the mention of her name. It 
nost seemed as though Fate had flung him helpless into the 
nds of another woman. 

** Certainly it will be better if he forgets," diought Dorodiy 
alreward. **In his new life there may be a place for mo 
A place that I could never have found in the old." 



CHAPTER XXVI 

** I still say, sir, that I was justified in arresting Mr. Gbi 
ley,** asserted Mr. Baildon, *^ and I think time will show A 
I was right." 

^Very likely," said one of the superintendents of t 
Criminal Investigation Department dryly, ** but I only widi 
to point out to you that you have, in my opinion, acted hastil) 

*^ One has to strike while the iron is hot, sir," said Baildo 
^ There was a chance that the man would slip us altogedM 
I laid him by the heels." 

^* Knowing that he was not even in Norton at the time 
Kentisbury's death, knowing that he had a complete alibi, tb 
he was in the train travelling down from London? " 

**Yes, of course I know that, sir. But there was an a 
complice." 

" Professor Sankey? " 

^ Possibly, but I am not sure of that. In any case the Hon 
Secretary has backed me up in my opinion. The body hi 
been exhumed." 

**Yes, Mr. Baildon, but only after considerable argumeD 
We backed you up, and the Home Secretary listened to o 
That is all." 

An official, who had opened the door, came forward, ai 
handed his chief a telegram. The latter tore open d 
envelope, and his face darkened as he read the message. 

^*No reply" he said curtly, and when the man had 1< 
the room he handed the telegram to Baildon. 

** Read that," he said sharply. 

Mr. Baildon read the message which ran as follows: 

180 
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lave found no trace of poison in the body of Mr. Kentis- 
Am writing fully tonight — Ancred." 

^ell? ** said the superintendent, with a sneer. ^What 

you got to say now? " 

. Baildon's lips tightened, and he read the telegram 

t is some poison that Mr. Ancred knows nothing about, 
he said, after a pause. 

!'ou can tell that to the jury," said Mr. Lane, sharply. 
I've led us on a wild-goose chase, Baildon, and you may 
Al admit it" 

liere are several poisons that defy analjrsis, sir," the 

dve continued doggedly. *^I know I am on the right 

I admit I've acted hastily, but then I had to stop 

ey from escaping to some place where we couldn't get at 

(^ell, we shall be lucky if Chidley doesn't bring an action 

St us for false imprisonment and malicious prosecution. 

it's a good thing for you that Mr. Kentisbury has 

elatives who care whether his grave is disturbed or 

. Baildon rose to his feet ^ I am very sorry, sir," he 

]uietly. ^^ What line do you wish to take now? " 

Ve must let the matter go no further; we cannot proceed 

the case." 

rive me two days," pleaded Baildon. " I am going to see 

!Ssor Sankey tonight" 

tideed? And what do you expect from the interview? " 

don't know as yet, but I think it will not be altogether 
3te of time. He is staying at the ^ Majestic' I saw his 

this morning in ^Fashionable Intelligence' of a news- 



»> 



It the * Majestic,' eh? Well, he evidently has no desire 
de himself. Please report to me at eleven o'clock to* 
ow morning. I will then decide what is to be done." 
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Mr. Baildon took his leave, and retaninig to his rooBii|^' 
Tadibrook Street, ate h*8 dinner, and then donned his 
clothes, thereby reversing die nsoal order of things, 
he had arranged his tie to his satisfaction, be lit a large 
and sent for a taxL A quarter of an hoar later he stn^ ^' 
into die entrance hall of die ^ Majestic," looking for all 
world like a prosperous lawyer. ^ 

" I want to see Professor Sankey,** he said to one of ' 
attendants. ** If he has not finished his dinner, I wiU 

^* Shall I take him your card, sir? ** 

Mr. Baildon took out a small leather case from die 
of his silk-lined overcoat and selected a card. He was a 
with many names, and the card he selected was quite new 
bore the name of Mr. Qiidley. 

In a few minutes die attendant returned. 

^ Will you step diis way, sir, please? " he said, and he M 
the way up a great marble staircase and along a wide, sofilf 
carpeted corridor. Then he knocked at a door, flung it opcii 
and Mr. Baildon walked into a small, but lofty, private sitting* 
room. 

A sturdy, square-shouldered old man, with « neat gnf 
moustache and pointed beard, looked at him and frowned. 

" What do you want? *' he asked testily. 

** 1 want to see Professor Robert Sankey," Mr. Baildon ro* 
plied. ^ Fm afraid Fve made a mistake. I have doubdea 
been shown into the wrong room." 

** I am Professor Sankey," the man answered. ** What ii it 
you want with me? " 

Mr. Baildon was thoroughly astonidied. Then he recovered 
himself, and an eager look crept into his eyes, as he smiled. 
He had not visited the Majestic Hotel in vain« 

'* I — I really must apologize,*' h^ said, ** but yon are not 
the man I expected to see. You are not the Professor Sanby 
that I met down at Norton-Malreward.** 

^ Nor are you die Mr. Oiidley diat I met in Borneo. CoidBi 
sir, what is the meaning of this intrusion? ^ 



\] 
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Mr. Baildon thought it best to be frank. *' I am not Mr. 
idley,'' he said, ^* for Mr. Chidley is at this moment in 
iion. I am Detective-inspector Baildon, from Scotland 

xdr 

••Oh, are you? ** said the man, fiercely, ** then you'd better 

nr out of here at once," and he walked to the bell. 

"One moment, please," said Mr. Baildon; **if you ¥rill 

idly pardon my intrusion, which was an error, I can assure 

n, you may be able to help me to punish the man who has 

en making use of your name." 

Professor Sankey glanced at the detective, as though he 

acied himself the victim of a practical joke. Then he roared 

th laughter. 

** Making use of my name, eh? " he said. *' Ha, ha, that's 

od. Let's hear about the fellow. Sit down, Mr. — er ^" 

^ Baildon," said the detective. 

**Sit down, Mr. Baildon, and let's hear all about it I 

ly returned to England yesterday — three months before I 

18 expected. So some scoundrel has been making use of my 

me, eh? Have a cigar? What'U you take? Coffee, a 

[ueur, brandy, whisky, any&ing you like." 

^Nothing, thank you, but a cigar." 

The Professor held out his cigar case, and Mr. Baildon 

Iped himself to a Corona. When he had lit it, he seated him- 

If in a chair and crossed his legs. 

''Your namesake," he said slowly, ''was staying with Mr. 

lidley not so very long ago at Norton-Malreward. Perhaps 

»u know the place, as you know Chidley." 

" Never been to Norton, but I knew Sir Philip Malreward, 

bo was the owner of most of the country round there." 

" Ah, yes, and you did not like him." 

" How the deuce did you know that? " 

"Your namesake told me. He said that he admired Sir 

iillip, but that you — he, I mean — differed with him on one 

* two little scientific matters, such as the name of a beetle, 

id so on! " 
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^Gad! he was right I wonder who 4m earth die fdM 
coold he, and how he knew. Describe tiim to me." ■] 

** Black hair — probably dyed — keen giey eyes of nniMa 
brilliancy — a bronzed face covered with wrinkles, like a diid| 
apple, sturdy and square built like yourself — a man of deM 
mination/' 

*^ Have you seen him yourself? ^ asked the Professor. 

*^ No, I have not, unfortunately, but I have had a descriptiol 
of him from some one else." 

** A description you believe to be accurate? " 

"Yes." 

Professor Sankey leant forward with his elbo¥fs resting oi 
his knees, and the tips of the fingers pressed together. Hb 
eyes were fixed on the ground, and he seemed to be lost is 
thought. 

"You don't know the man? " asked the detective, after 1 
long silence. 

"I do not, but, of course, if I were to see him, I mi^t 
recognize him." 

"Have you any idea why he should have assumed your 
name? " 

."None, Mr. Baildon, except that I was not expected back 
in England for three months, and therefore to those who did 
not know me, he could pass himself off as Professor Sankey* 
But why he sdiould wish to do so, I can't tell." 

After a slight pause the detective asked: 

" What is your estimation of Ralph Chidley? " • 

" I should say," the Professor replied, " that the absorbing 
passion of Chidley's life was his love for Sir Philip Malre- 
ward; that he was a man who would have done anything to 
serve his master, and would not have stopped short of murder, 
if he thought that he was carrying out Sir Philip Malreward^B 
wishes. Like his master, he was a man of strong will in his 
dealings with others, but so far as Sir Philip was concerned, 
the man was both slave and friend." 

" H'm," said Mr. Baildon to himself, " that would explain 
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a good deal, if only Sir Philip had known Mr. Kentiabory.*' 
Hien he rose to his feet 

**I thank yon for your courtesy," he said aloud, ''and 
I hope I may rely on your helping me to get to the bottom 
. of diis matter." 

r ^ Certainly, Mr. Baildon. It both interests and amuses me. 
y I am staying here for a fortnight. If you want me, I am at 
, Jour service." 

The two men shook hands, and Mr. Baildon left the room. 
And Professor Sankey, when he was alone, laughed softly 
to himself, as though he were enjoying a huge joke. 



CHAPTER XXVn 

As Richard Loryat lay back on his pillows and looked i 
the room in which he had, as it seemed to him, started i 
life, he wondered vaguely what lay behind the veil of dad 

^ My name is Loryat," he said to himself, ^ and I a 
artist. I am staying in this village to paint some pictui 
one of them a portrait of Lady Malreward, in whose 
I am at the present moment A motor ran into me and i 
did for me, and they brought me in here. I have no 
relations, and no one seems to care whether I am ali 
dead." 

So much he knew, for so much he had been told, 
were also dim memories, vague and disconnected, of hii 
hood. He could even remember that he had once work 
the office of some newspaper, but the immediate past wat 
darkn^s. 

^' They tell me the mists will clear away," he thought, 
as for Idle present, I am evidently in good hands. This 
Malreward must be a very kind woman. I can speak 
erly, and am in full possession of my senses. I wonde 
can still paint." 

A fortnight had elapsed since the operation, but as ] 
had seen no one but the nurses, the doctor, and a Mrs I: 
whom he understood was an aunt of Lady Malreward's. 
Malreward herself had inquired about him every day 
sent flowers and fruit and everything that could po 
cheer the heart of an invalid; but she had not been 1 
him. And he was anxious to see her, for it is not of tei 
a man finds such a friend in the world. 

diou^ts were suddenly interrupted by a faint knc 
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e bedroom door. He opened his eyes and heard the nnne 
J, " No, not now; he is asleep." 

" I am not asleep," he exclaimed. " What is it? " 

" Lady Malreward wishes to know if she can come and see 
■n," the nurse answered somewhat sliarply. " I thought you 
ere asleep." 

** On the contrary, nurse," said Loryat. " I am very much 
mtke, and ^ould like to see Lady Malreward." 

Hie nurse whispered something to the maid, and the latter 
qwrted. Loryat asked for a looking-glass, and inspected 
b face ruefully. 

" I could have done with a shave," be said. ** I look a 
mible ruffian, nurse, don't I? " 

"No, indeed," she replied. "Some men don't look at all 
lad iriien they're rough and unshaven. You're one of them, 
b. Loryat You might be a backwoodsman or an Arctic ex- 
ilorer." 

** Well, smarten me up as best you can," he said. 

She brushed his hair, smoothed his bedclothes, and wiped 
lii face with a sponge. Then she set a vase of roses by the 
cdside, and tidied up the room. She had told the ma^ tiiat 
lOryat could see his visitor in ten minutes' time. 

%e was putting the finishing touches to a table covered 
ridi medicine bottles, when Uiere was a knock at the door, 
nd Lady Malreward entered the roouL As she came to the 
edside, Loryat's eyes were fixed upon her with almost pathetic 
flgemess. He held out his thin white hand, and she took it 
a fingers that were almost as white and as cold as his own. 

"How can I ever thank yon," he whispered. "You have 
leoi so good to me." 

** I am repaid," she answered with a smile, *' since I have 
ward that you are getting on so famously." 

" It is something to have a friend at a time like diis," he 
xmtinued in a low voice, "and I hope to repay yon — when 
[ am quite well and strong. At present — well, I am radier 
n die datf 
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*^ It will not be for long, Mr. Loryat,*' she ansvrered. ''Sii 
Arthur said that it would not be for long. You are abeadj 
beginning to remember a little, are you not? ** 

^^ Yes, a little — more than a little. I find I can write and 
draw after a fashion.'' 

*^ Ah, that is good news indeed,** Dorothy Malreward cried 
eagerly; but the eagerness was partly assumed. Tliere wen 
many reasons why she did not widi his memory to be restored 
to him. 

^* They tell me I am painting your portrait,** he said wiit- 
fully, **but I doubt if I can have done you justice.** 

**You have done me more than justice,** Lady Mali» 
ward replied. ** You shall see your picture — when you aif 
better.'* 

As soon as I can stand the shock,*' he said, with a smiki 

I must have had plenty of self-confidence when I undertook 
die task.** 

Lady Malreward was silent As a rule flattery was not dis- 
tasteful to her, but in this particular instance she did not ap- 
preciate it. Flattery is nothing from the lips of those we 
love. She looked away from him at the nurse who was still 
sitting by the window. 

** Can I show the picture to Mr. Loryat, nurse? *' she adoed 
after a pause. 

** Well, really, my lady — I don*t know whether Us, 

Loryat has been doing a good deal today, and the doctor 
said " 

^*0h, well, it doesn't matter,** Lady Malreward cut ii 
sharply. "Tomorrow will do as well.** 

" No, today," said the sick man. " Please, Lady Malrewaid, 
today — now — at once. Please don't say no, nurse.** 

" It is for her ladyship to say," the nurse answered stiffly. 

" Do you think there would be any harm? " pleaded Lady 
Malreward. "" No, I don't think there would. Ring the beD« 
nurse, will you? " 

A maidservant answered the summons, and she received itt- 
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"Victioiis to tell two footmen to bring the painting and to 
Kry it very carefully. 

^*I hope I shall sunrive the ordeal/* jested Loryat, but 
B look in his eyes was not that of a man who jests, 
^^resently there came a knock upon the door, and two foot- 
ftn entered, and between them a picture nearly five feet in 
vjg^t, covered with a white clodu 

^Set it down here," said Lady Malreward, pointing to a 
-moe where the picture would get the light from the window, 
mi at the same time be in such a position that Loryat could 
m it without any effort on his part 

The men withdrew, and Lady Malreward herself took the 
mA off the picture. 

** There you are,'' she said, ^ there is your portrait of the 
leal Dorothy Malreward." 

Loryat gazed long and earnestly at the half -finished picture, 
lie light from die window fell full on the canvas, and a ray 
f sunshine made the hair gleam like molten copper. The 
ffort was dazzling and superb. 

''Well?" asked Lady Malreward. ''What do you think 
fit?" 

" I am glad that it is my work," Loryat said slowly. " May 
Sod give me the power to finish it." 

Lady Malreward looked out of the window, and a shadow 
roeaed her face. It was plain diat the picture was every- 
lung to die man she loved, and that she herself was nothing. 
*o her he had spoken a few words of idle flattery, but the por- 
rait had stirred the very depths of his soul. If at that moment 
he had had it in her power to give or withhold the gift which 
be young artist desired to be restored to him she would have 
ridiheld it She would have been glad to think that he had 
ost the skill that meant so much to him, that served to occupy 
11 his thoug)it& Perhaps when this was taken away he would 
e able to turn the fierce desires of his heart to other things 
— perhaps once more he would learn to love. 

"You — you cannot understand what this means to vot^ 
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said Loryaty as he saw the look of displeasure on Lady H 
ward's face, ^ irfaat hopes it raises, what possibilities of ini 
despair and useless longing." 

^ I think I can understand, Mr. Loryat,** she reptiei 

For a few seconds there was silence. Loryat leant bac 
his pillows with closed eyes, as though exhausted by his 
tions. Lady Malreward stared out of the window al 
valley which lay sleeping in the sunlight. Tlie nurse 
on with a piece of embroidery which occupied her busy & 
when there was nothing else for her to do. 

Then Loryat opened his eyes, glanced once more al 
picture, and then gazed at Lady Malreward. As he di 
something flashed across his brain, and his fingers c 
tightly in the palms of his hands, and he bit his lip to re 
a cry of joy. 

^* I can see,'' he cried. *^ I can remember — some ol 
past is coming back to me." 

Lady Malreward turned sharply, and there was a loc 
fear in her eyes. The nurse laid down her embroidery, 
to her feet, and came to the bedside. 

** You must please not excite yourself, Mr. Loryat," she 
sternly. ** You look absolutely exhausted. Lady Malrei 

I beg of you " She paused and left the sentena 

finished. Dorothy Malreward smiled. 

*^ Yes, I will go, nurse. I will tell the servants to take j 
the picture." 

" No," said Loryat, fiercely. " I will not have the pi 
taken away from me. Oh, please forgive me. Lady M 
ward, for speaking like that; please do not have the pi 
taken away. If you only knew what it means to me; it 
link with the past — I saw the studio quite plainly just 

— there were carnations in a bowl — long mullioned win 

— I saw the easel and the picture, and yon as well — si 
against the black curtains ^" 

** You shall keep your picture," she said gently, and co 
to the bedside, she held out her hand; ^ but I must leave ] 
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be added. ** I am in nurse's bad books already. Good-bye, 
St. Loryat, and remember that whatever you want, you must 
mk for, and you shall have it, if it is good for you." 

^ You aie generous," he murmured, holding her hand in his 
vasted fingers. ** I do not know what I have done to deserve 

pMch kindness. If I can ever repay you " 

- ^ Don't talk of repayment, Mr. Loryat," she said with a 
mile. ^^The little I have done for you has been to please 
■qrself. You will repay me by getting well and strong again, 
■md finishing my picture." 

He looked from Lady Malreward to the picture, and once 
Kgain an eager light came into his eyes. 
,. "* The studio," he said quickly, '' was I right? Was there a 
bowl of carnations — a long muUioned window? " 

**Yes," she answered coldly, "you were right Your 
fenemory is returning to you." 

She gave a few instructions to the nurse about the picture, 
■nd left the room. 

** His memory is returning to him/' she thought as she went 
mvA on to the terrace, and walked up and down in the sun- 
light "At present there is only a glimmer of light But 
in time — he may remember everything. What was it Sir 
Arthur said about association? I must not forget that" 

Siie looked up, as a shadow fell across her path, and saw 
<me of the footmen coming towards her. 

" Well, Martin," she asked, " what is it? " 

" Miss Lyte has called to see you, m'lady. I've shown her 
into the small drawing-room." 

"Did you tell her I was in? " 

"No,m'lady. I said I'd see " 

"Tell Miss Lyte that I will be with her in a few minutes.'' 



CHAPTER XXVin 

When ten minutes had elapsed Lady Malreward, L 
very fair and radiant, entered the small drawing 
Beryl Lyte, who had been standing by the window, can 
ward to meet her — a slim, white-faced girl, clad ic 
mourning. Her appearance was in such marked cont 
the splendour of Lady Malreward that the latter could nc 
feeling satisfied. 

^ My dear Beryl," she said, holding out her hand, ** 
tell you how glad I am to see you.** 

The girl took the proffered hand in her cold finger 
then dropped it as though she had been stung. There 
faint smile on her lips. 

^* How is Dick? " she asked. ** I thou^t perhaps you 
have let me know. You have my address." 

** I did not think it mattered to you," Lady Malrewa 
swered coldly. ^* Please sit down. Have you had tea? 

**No — I have had nothing since breakfast" 

"Merciful Heavens! " cried Lady Malreward. "Yoi 
have something at once," and she rang the bell. 

** Thank you," said Beryl, famtly. "I — I am 
hungry." 

" You look worn out, you poor thing. I suppose y< 
town too early to get lunch." 

" No, that was not it. Lady Malreward. I had no lui 
cause I had not got the money to pay for it I have no 
from London." 

Lady Malreward made no reply. She hardly knew 

to say. Sympathy seemed out of place in the face < 

blunt and almost brutal statement of fact. The fc 

entered and received orders for a substantial tea. 

102 
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** I have come from Bristol," Beryl continued. ** I have 
een working there as a typist for some months." 

^ I heard you were engaged to be married to a rich man." 

^I was — for a week. Then my courage failed me, and 

broke off the engagement. I could not do him so great 
ji wrong as to marry him — but I have not come here to talk 
liK>ut myself. I want to know about Mr. Loryat" 

^ He is better. His life has been spared. In a few wedcs 
lie will be well and strong. Who told you of the accident? " 

** I read of it in a paper — only yesterday. I do not take 
Id a paper, but this was an old one — something was wrapped 
Up in it — I forget what" 

*^You should have written, Beryl, have sent a tel^ram; 
dien I could have put you up. As it is " 

*^ I quite understand," the girl cried, and as she spoke the 
colour rushed into her white cheeks. ^I quite understand," 
ibe repeated. ^*I think we know each other by now." 

^My dear Beryl," expostulated Lady Malreward. **What 
is the matter? " 

^Nothing, nothing. Lady Malreward. I lost my temper, 
that is all. I haven't come down here to be angry with you. 
[ beg your pardon most humbly. I want to see Dick — that 
is what I have come here for — I beg of you to let me see 
Wm." 

** I am afraid that is quite impossible. Beryl. He is not 
illowed to see anybody at present." 

^ But I have come so far," the girl faltered. ^* I would not 
Bven speak to him. If I could only see him." 

Standing there with bowed head, in her cheap black gar- 
ments of woe, she seemed die very incarnation of hopeless 
Dodsery. She was something to be pitied not to be feared. 

"Sit down, Beryl," said Lady Malreward, gently. "Here 
Domes Martin with the tea." 

Beryl Lyte seated herself in a chair and smiled bravely. 
She did not wish her grief to be made a subject of discussion 
m the servants' hall. 
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** Qiicken sandwiches — beef sandwiches — f oie gras sand- 
wiches — which will you have, Beryl? Please help yourself, 
and don't wait to be asked. How do you like your tea? I 
forget" 

^ No sugar, thank you. Lady Malreward," the girl replied, 
helping herself to a chicken sandwidi. 

^' And strong, I think — well, at any rate, you'd better hafB 
it strong now. You look fagged out Would you rather lii?e 
some champagne? " 

" Oh, no, thank you," the girl sobbed. ** I — I'm all rigJiL 
Please don't be too — too kind to me. I can't stand it" 

^* What you've got to do is to eat a good deal," said Lady 
Malreward, dieerfuUy, ^^and not worry about an]rthing else 
just at present" 

The conversation languished for a little while. Lady Malre- 
ward made a few remarks about general topics, remarks that 
required no answer. Beryl spoke not at all, but she finished 
die plates of beef and chicken sandwiches. She also drank 
three cups of very strong tea. 

**I am ashamed of myself," she said witii a faint smilsi 
when she had refused to take anything more, ^^but I really 
was hungry, and they were such excellent sandwiches." 

Lady Malreward laughed and turned the remark aside wA 
a jest. Yet die was quite aware of the tragedy that lay 
beneath. She had read of abject poverty among well-bred 
men and women, but she had never come into contact widi it 
before. 

^^Now, you must tell me all about yourself, Beryl," said 
Lady Malreward, after a long silence. **That is to say, if 
it doesn't pain you. I am sorry to see that you are in mooni- 
mg. 

** Yes," the girl answered in a low voice. ** My mother died 
ten days ago." 

**0h, Beryl, I am sorry! " said Lady Malreward, who in* 
deed felt genuine sorrow for the girl so long as the latter did 
not interfere with her own happiness. 
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** Yes, ahe died ten days ago,'* Beryl repeated harshly. ** I 
ave no home now, but I have had no real home for years.*' 

^But you are not quite alone in the world; you have a 
filer?" 

*^ Yes, a sister who will have nothing to do with me. Lady 
lalreward — a sister who has inherited my mother's little 
lit of money and who is not inclined to waste any of it in 
lelping me. But I can fight for myself. I do not need any 
iclp." 

** I would give it you if you would take it," Lady Malreward 
aid gently. 

Beryl bit her lip, and looked down at her folded hands. 

** I could take nothing from you," she answered. *^ Please 
lon't think me hard or unforgiving or ungrateful, but I could 
not accept help — of that sort — from anybody." 

''I did not mean money," said Lady Malreward, hastily. 
"I meant that I would do as I did once for you before. I 
»D!ild try to get you a comfortable hooie, where you would 
iam all that was given to you. By the by, I did not hear why 
fon left the Ponsonbys." 

Beryl coloured. ^ I would rather not talk of that" 

''Well, I can guess," said Lady Malreward. ''It was 
larold, wasn't it? " 

"Yes," said the girl, faintly. "He made love to me — 
pinst my will. His mother found it out, and — I left." 

She covered her face with her hands and Lady Malreward 
Doked at her contemptuously. She knew how she would have 
»layed her cards under the circumstances. 

"And then? " she queried. 

"Then I tried dressmaking. I've made most of my own 
resses for years — and after that it was typing — or was it 
le stage? I was a chorus girl for a month — I don't know 
Itogether the order of the events — and then I got a post 
s book-keeper in a shop at Bristol, and after that I went as 

typist and secretary to a business man in the same town, 
m there stilL'* 
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^ You don't like the life? " queried Lady Malreward. 

** I hate it. It has taken all my strength of mind to gc 
with the worL But I won't give in now." 

^* You have given in," Lady Malreward said, slowly; ^ 
have come here to see Mr. Loryat, who was once in love ' 
you. 

^ No! " Beryl cried fiercely. ^ I have come to see him, 
there can never be anything between us again." 

*^When he was poor and in disgrace," Lady Malrei 
continued pitilessly, ^ you gave him up. But now — whei 
is on the high road to fame and fortune ^" 

*^ How dare you say that. Lady Malreward, how dare ] 
You know it is not true. Sick of the battle for my i 
bread, I promised to marry a man who is richer than 
Loryat will ever be. And of my own free will I gave him 

" Why? " 
Because I did not love him," said Beryl, slowly. 
Because you still love Richard Loryat? " 
Yes," the girl whispered. *'I know that I can n 
marry him after the way I have treated him, but I still 
him, and I will marry no one else." 

^ You treated him hardly," Lady Malreward said, in an < 
voice. **You gave him up because he had helped me 
a most terrible crisis in my life. You thought that he 
no right to keep any secret from you, even a secret w 
affected a woman's honour. You were mean, jealous, 
spiteful. What can you expect from any man who resf 
himself?" 

** Nothing," Beryl answered; "nothing." 

** You thought that he was in love with me," Lady M 
ward continued, as quietly as though she were speakini 
some one else's love affairs. " You were never more mist 
in your life." 

Beryl Lyte rose to her feel and looked Lady Malrr 
straight in die face. 

** Ferbaps I was mistaken," she said passionately, " E 
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make no mistake now. You love him. Lady Malreward. 

see that, for it is written in your face." 
You are talking nonsense, Beryl," said Lady Malreward, 

a pause. 
I am speaking die truth," the girl persbted. **Do you 
I am blind? " 
^Not blind. Beryl," Lady Malreward answered sweetly, 
l»ut — shall we say a little indiscreet? " 

Oh, I know one ought not to talk of such things," the 
1 cried fiercely, ^'that it is bad form, and all that — but 
S^On can't expect anything better from me. The yeneer has 
scratched off me in die last few months. You and I are 
two ladies prattling over a tea-table; we are women of 
and blood; we're standing on the bedrock of things." 
**My dear Beryl — how very violent you are — how very 
^^Oiconventional." 

^ You love Richard Loryat," die girl said in a low, passion- 
*tte voice. ** You cannot deny it You love him and you in- 
tend to take him from me, if it is in your power to do 

Lady Malreward's face hardened. Whatever pity she may 
Iiave felt for the unhappy girl who confronted her, died away 
mder diis direct attack. 

** I did not know he was yours. Beryl," she said coldly. 
^ I thou^t that you had — to use a vulgar expression — jilted 
Idm; that you had given him up at the time when he most 
seeded your help and sympathy; that you were engaged to be 
married to another man. Perhaps I have made a mistake." 

The girl quivered as though she had felt the lash of a whip; 
then, turning away, she covered her face with her hands, and 
began to sob. 

^ Mr. Loryat is in good hands," Lady Malreward continued. 
** Everything is being done for him that it is in human power 
to do. He was operated on by a great surgeon ; he has a nurse, 
and every comfort that money can procure. Don't you think. 
Beryl, lliat| even if he were well enough for you to see himy 
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it would be better for you not to thrust yourseU again into 
his life? " 

^ You shall not take him from me,'* she cried. ^ Do you 
think I don't see — I don't understand? I am poor and 
wretched, but I am not powerless, Lady Malreward. Yoa 
think I am weak, but I am not I am strong." 

*' You really mustn't excite yourself like this. Beryl. Yoa 
are not yourself. You don't know what you are saying. 
Please sit down and rest; you are worn out" 

** I am strong," the girl continued hoarsely, ** and it is not 
love that gives me strength. It is knowledge. I know your 
secret. Lady Malreward — part of it, at any rate. You are 
in my power, and if you take the man I love from me, I will 
use the knowledge that chance has given to me." 

^What do you mean, Beryl?" asked Lady Malreward. 
Her face was very hard now, but very white, as though she 
knew that she was no longer fighting with a weak and pitiful 
girl, but with a woman whose purpose was as strong and ^^ 
lentless as her own. 

" I know the truth about the letter," Beryl answered. " You 
are quite aware of that, Lady Malreward. I know why 
Richard Loryat followed Mr. Collis from &is house. If I 
were to tell that to the world " 

^* You would ruin the man you profess to love,** said Lady 
Malreward, quietly. **That is all." 

^ Yes, but you will be ruined with him. If you were to 
take him from me, and he were to love you, do you diiid^ 
I would care what became of him? I would destroy you 
both." 

Lady Malreward laughed. **You are not fitted for a 
tragedy queen, Bj^ryl," she said. ^ You would care what b^ 
came of Richard Loryat, even if he were married to me-— 
which event, I may tell you, is not at all likely to happen. 
You would care, for I give you the credit of loving him widi a 
true and unselfish love that does not stoop to such a mean le- 
vange as this." 
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I would not care/' the girl cried, defiantly. ** I would not 
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.^dy Malreward smiled. "Well, think it over/* she said 
asantly. 

^ You are in love with him. You can't deny that you are 
love with him." 

^ I certainly deny it, Beryl. I should have done exactly 
same for any one else, man or woman, who was seriously 
ured at the very gates of my house. I have very great re- 
"d for Mr. Loryat ** 

* You love him," Beryl cried fiercely. "You love him! " 

* I have a great regard for Mr. Loryat," Lady Malreward 
itinued without heeding the interruption. "He has sacri- 
^ a great deal for my sake, and perhaps not the least thing 

has lost is the trust and sympathy of the woman to whom 
was engaged to be married." 

^ Swear that you do not love him," the girl exclaimed; 

wear that you will not take him from me." 

^ I don't think we need play the game as low as that. Beryl. 

•u are at liberty to see Mr. Loryat as soon as he is well. 

t us wait till then before we talk of oaths and revenge and 
that sort of thing. For the present I am ready to forgive 

u words that Fm sure you will repent of when you are alone 

d able to think quietly." 

Beryl Lyte seated herself in a chair and leant back with 

med eyes. She was white and exhausted with the scene 

e had just gone through. She did not look at all as if she 

Id the whip hand of Lady Malreward. The latter indeed re- 

rded her enemy with a confident smile. 

" I don't think you meant all the cruel things you have said, 

sryl," Lady Malreward continued. "And I really do widh 
help you. Have you any plans? If not, I tlank I know 
something that might just suit you. My aunt, Mrs. HaUes, 
going abroad this winter, and wants a companion." 

Beryl rose to her feet and looked wearily round the room. 

" I am grateful to yon," she said in a faltering voice, " but 
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She sealed the letter up and rang the bell. ^Take 
letter, Martin," she said to the footman \rhen he appeani 
^* and hurry down to die inn with it as fast as you can go.** 

The man departed, and Lady Malreward smiled. 

^ Even the smallest things count," she said to faeraeU, ** wta 
the balance is struck between good and evil.** 
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I can accept nothing — as yet I have work — that will keep I 
me for a little while." And she began to move towards dw 
door, walking very slowly. 

^ Where are you going to. Beryl? " asked Lady Malrewari 

^Back to the station. Good-bye." 

Lady Malreward foUov/ed her, and caught her by the ana 

** Don't be foolish, Beryl. You cannot possibly walk to die 
station." 

^* I am quite strong," she said quietly, ^ and I would radiflr 
walL" 

Beryl, you've taken leave of your senses." 
Perhaps I have, Lady Malreward. But I do not widi f<ff 
your assistance. Possibly some one in the village may gife 
me a lift part of the way." 

Lady Malreward frowned, and then, when Beryl had left 
the room, she seated herself at a writing table, and haililj 
scribbled the foUoiring note: — 

** Dear Mr. Gist, 

'* Please see that your trap is waiting a mile ootaidD 
the village, on the main road, within twenty minutes after 
the receipt of this note. A lady will pass you, dressed ia 
black, and walking to Talbridge Station. Kindly offer her a 
lift, and drive her all die way. Say nothing about these ii* 
structions to her or any one else, and I will recompoise yoA 
for your trouble. Make it appear as if you had met her by a^ 
cident 

" Yours faithfully, 
^ Dorothy Malreward.* 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

Elidiard Loryat stretched out his hand, and groping for tht 
ttchboz, struck a light, and looked at the watch which lay 
the table by his bedside. On the mantelpiece a night- 
^t threw a faint glow on the walls and ceiling, but it was 
possible to see the time by the feeble glimmer, and so 
•lyat struck a match. 

^ Half -past three,** he said to himself; ^ it is hours before 
ylight If only I could sleep, if only I could sleep! ^ 
A month had now elapsed since hb accident, and he had 
ogressed as far as to be allowed to sit up in a chair, and 
d even been downstairs for half an hour. His strength was 
pidly returning to him, and with it had come a renewal of 
s artistic faculties. Every day the doctor had allowed him 

devote a certain amount of time to the work on which he 
>uld be forced to rely for his daily bread. At first it had 
Jy been a few minutes, but that day he had been allowed 
whole hour, and he had done a small water-colour sketch 

Lady Malreward. G>mpared with his previous efforts the 

suits had been satisfactory, and the excitement had been so 

eat Aat it had been followed by a sleepless night. 

** I'm a fool,** he thought, as he turned over on his side 

d closed his eyes. ^' I must go more quietly — yet, this 

temoon — it was the first time I have been able to believe 

it I am the same person as the man who did that half- 

dshei picture of Lady Malreward. It vrill all come back to 

» — all my skill. As for the rest, it does not matter. Let 

remain in darimess.'* 

He had closed his eyes but he could not sleep. And then 

die silcQce he heard a voice, low, but distinct: 

201 
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** If you remain at Norton-Malrcward,** the voice said, " yw f 
will surely die." 

It was fortunate for Richard Loryat at this time that k 
remembered nothing of his friend Kentisbury, nor of tin i= 
manner of his death, and that he was not even aware that 
he was occupying the very room in which Keotisbory hil- = 
died. 

*^ If you remain at Norton-Malreward,'' the voice repeated, 
"you will surely die." 

Loryat's lips tightened, and he looked at the window. Then 
was no uncertainty this time Some one had spoken to 
— some one who was outside the house. The window, ht'\ 
knew, was open, but it was hidden by the curtains which ivera 
drawn across it. He quietly stretched out his hand, and, pre»^* 
ing down the knob of an electric bell that was placed 
his reach, kept his finger there for half a minute. 

'' It's a shame to disturb her," he thought, '' but I thiak^^ 
under the circumstances " 

The curtain trembled ever so slightly, as though it had beoi'l 
stirred by a breeze, and Loryat's eyes were fixed on it, and . 
as he watched, expecting to see it drawn back, he began to bi' 
afraid. 

** Who are you? " he cried albud in terror. " What do yom 
want with me? " 

There was no reply. The curtain had ceased to tremble, and 
hung in straight, motionless folds. 

Then, in the distance, he heard footsteps, and as they cams 
nearer he gave a sigh of relief, and sank back on his pillowii 
A moment later the door was opened, and the nurse entae4 
with a candle in her hand. 

. Loryat sat up and placed his finger to his lips as she enteral 
the room. She understood the signal and came to the bed* 
side without a word. 

** There is some one outside the window," he whiqperoi 
"He has been speaking to me, has threatened me wA 
death No, don't ^o to the vrindow. Leave me; eil 
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3 of the servants; tell thepi to search outside, and then 
se come back to me." 

be nurse looked at him for a few seconds with a puzzled 
'ession on her face. 

I've not been dreaming/' he said in a low voice. ** Please 
piick." 

le turned and left the room, and Loryat watched the 
low till she returned, some ten minutes later. 
There is no one outside, Mr. Loryat," she said aloud, 
it some one has been there — at least, Martin thinks so. 
)ever it was ought to be severely punished for frightening 
nvalid in this way." 

I'm not frightened now," Loryat replied. ** It was a bit 
ding at the time, I must confess. Are the servants look- 
for the fellow? " 

Yes, they are searching the garden and grounds, and I 
k one X)f them has gone for the police. Now, you must 
ly go to sleep and not bother any more about it I shall 
lere with you till I know that you are asleep." 
Please don't do that, nurse. The fellow is not likely to 
m, and as for sleep, I haven't closed my eyes all night" 
he poured out some medicine and gave it to him. A few 
utes later he was asleep. But the nurse stayed in the room 
the grey dawn showed through the chink in the curtains, 
he next day Loryat was so tired that he was not allowed 
eave his bed. 

I would not have had this happen for the world," said 
y Malreward, when she paid him a short visit in the after- 
n. ** You must think no more about it, must he, nurse? " 
Of course he mustn't worry about it. Lady Malreward. 
K>k upon it as a cruel, heartless joke." 
It is either that" said Lady Malreward, ^' or else the prank 
some lunatic. It is certainly not worth worrying about 
1 if the man is caught he shall pay dearly for his joke. 
&ve been talking to Dr. Renfrew downstairs. He thinks it 
lid be better for you to change jour room.'* 
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Oh, no, I couldn't think of giving you so mudi troub 
Dr. Renfrew insists upon it. He thinks you ou^t no« 
remain in this room after what happened last nighL** 

Loryat was silent for nearly a minute. Then he gave nl 
ance to the thought that was uppermost in his mind. 

*^ I think I ought to be leaving here soon. Lady Malrewai 
he said. **I have already been a suCBcient burden n\ 
your hospitality." 

** Nonsense, Mr. Loryat, you mustn't talk like that If 
do, I shall think that scoundrel frightened you last ni^t 

^I must go soon," he whispered. **I have my life 
live; I cannot be a burden to others." 

** You are afraid," Lady Malreward replied. 

** Yes," he said after a pause. ** I must confess that I 
afraid. And shall I tell you why. Lady Malreward? " 

*^ Because you are weak and ill, Mr. Loryat Tliat is 
only reason." 

** No, there is another reason," he said, looking at her i 
a puzzled expression on 'his face. ** The worda I heard 
night have been ringing in my brain ever since, and I fa 
— that somewhere — I -have heard them before." 

'^Oh, that is surely your imagination," Lady Malrem 
replied. 

*Mt may be so," he said quietly, ''but perhaps — il 
only a bit of the past coming back to me." 

Lady Malreward rose from her chair and smiled. '^ 1 1 
you to get well very quickly," she said, ** and to stay in 
house until you are quite fit to face the world again, i 
then I want you — to finish my portrait. Nurse, you 
see to the moving, won't you? I have to pay some calls 
afternoon." 

Lady Malreward left the room and made her way to 
own bedroom. 

''Jack Kentisbury was murdered," she said to herself 
she leant her arms on the window-sill and looked out ac 
the yalley towards the Boa^ " isxd ^e same man mtoida to 
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dc Loryat Whoever it is, is playing a dangeijpiis game. 

has shown his hand, and if a trap is laid for him — — " 
die sodden idea seized upon her mind, and occupied it to 

exclusion of everything else. If a trap were laid for the 

n, Richard Loryat would have to remain where he was; he 

uld have to be the bait Could she risk it? 0>uld she 

certain that however closely tibe window was watched the 

ixderer would fail? 

Eier thoughts were interrupted by a knock at the door, and 
r maid entered. 

^ Mr. Baildon wishes to see you, m'lady,** said the servant 
4artin said as he sent in no card.'' 

'"* Mr. Baildon? ** queried Lady Malreward; and then, after 
pause, she added, *^Yes, Rowlands, I'll see him. Tell 
irtin to show him into the small drawing-room." 
Five minutes later Lady Malreward made her way down- 
irs and found Mr. Baildon looking out of the window. 
t turned as she entered the room. 

**! am Detective-inspector Baildon," he said, by way of 
Toduction, ^^from Scotland Yard. You may have heard 



me. 



"Ceptainly," she replied. ^^And you are the very man I 

nt to see." 

**I am honoured. Lady Malreward. I heard of this curi- 

s business this morning. Jarvis had the good sense to let 

s know. I have lost no time in coming down. Now, will 

n please tell me all you know? " 

Lady Malreward had little to tell, but she told it clearly 

d concisely. 

** He didn't recognize the voice, of course? " queried the 

lective, at the conclusion of the brief narrative. 

** No," she cried, ** but, curiously enough, when I saw him 

b afternoon he had a vague idea that he had heard the words 

(fibre. It was probably only a fancy on his part, but I 

11 it for what it is worth." 

** Heard the words before, eh? " said the detective^ diottii^V 
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fully. ^ That is most interesting. I wonder where he 
have heard them. Do you think it possible that Mr. Kc 
bury could have been warned or threatened — in a sii 
way? " 

*^ I don't know, Mr. Baildon. Of course it is possible, 
still I think Mr. Kentid)ury would have said something 

** He may have said something to Mr. LoryaL" 

**Yes, perhaps that is so; perhaps, however, it is onlyAi 
fancy of a sick man.'* 

^*In any case I diink the threat or warning, whichever! 
is, will be followed by an attempt on the life of Mr. LoTji 
That is why I have come down here without losing a momai 
I am going to return to town, and when I come back, whid 
will be early tomorrow morning, I shall — — " 

He paused and looked at the portrait of Sir Philip Mil 
reward, over the mantelpiece. 

''Who is that?" he asked abruptly. ''Whose portrai 
is it? " 

"Sir Philip, my late husband. Why do you ask?** 

Mr. Baildon hesitated before he replied, and kept his ef 
fixed on the portrait 

"Sir PMlip Malreward?" he said slowly. "Excellent 
done — one could almost fancy those eyes were looking on 
trough and through." 

" Why did you ask? " Lady Malreward repeated. 

" I thought it was some one I knew," he answered, " but 
don't think I ever saw Sir Philip. What was it I was saying? 

" That you were going to return to town." 

" Yes, and while I'm away you must have the outside 
the house watched day and night, and Mr. Loryat must nev 
be left alone. I shall be back shortly after midday tomorro 
and shall come up here to take the situation you have kind 
offered me." 

"*The situation I have offered you, Mr. Baildon? " 

"YeSf as one of your under-gardoiers. You have eigl 
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laven't you? One more or less won't matter. You will 
ell your head-gardener tonight that you have engaged me out 
>f charity, and that I know practically nothing about the 
(rork." 

**But really, Mr. Baildon,** she protested. 

"I must b^ of you to do as I urish,'' he said sternly. 
'^ Otherwise I will not hold myself responsible for Mr. Lor- 
yat's safety. If you throw any obstacle in the way, Lady 
Malreward " 

He paused, and looked at her in a way that gave the lie 
to the pleading tone of his voice. 

** I should not dream of doing such a thing,** flhe answered 
sweetly. *'I was only thinking that Buchanan or some of 
the servants might recognize you." 

''Oh, they won't do that. Lady Malreward," he said, vrith 
a laugh. ** You leave that to me. My name will be Jones 
— Archibald Jones. May your motor take me to the station? " 

''With pleasure. And would you like it to meet you to- 
morrow? " 

" Oh no," he answered, with a laugjh. " Archibald Jones 
will walk. But you will please arrange that he sleeps near 
to the house, if not in the house itself." 

" I will do everything to help you," she said quietly. Then 
die rang the bell, and gave the order about the motor. Mr. 
Baildon occupied the next few minutes m making various 
inquiries which would help him in his new role of gardener, 
ind asking certain questions about the plan of the house and 
grounds. 

When at last he was whirled away in the motor. Lady 
Malreward gave a sigh of relief, and returning to the draw- 
kig-room, seated herself in a chair, and thought over this 
Dew terror that had come into her life. 



CHAPTER XXX 

**Thi8 won't do at all/* said Mr. Grant, pursing his 
and frowning as he looked over a typewritten letter, 
underlined various errors with a blue pencil. ^ It won' 
at all. Miss Lyte.** 

Beryl made no reply. 

** The figures are all wrong," he continued, ** and Ac s 
ing is by no means all that it should be. Such a letter as 
Miss Lyte," and he tapped the offending document with 
pencil, *^if it were allowed to go out of this office, w* 
cover us with everlasting shame and disgrace. What ] 
you to say. Miss Ljrte? What have you to say? " 

**I — I am very sorry, sir," the girl faltered. **I — 
afraid I'm not very well this morning." 

^ Nor yesterday. Miss Lyte, nor the day before, nor the 
before that I hoped when we gave you that day's 1 
day that you would return to us with renewed health 
vigour. But, alas, our hopes have not been justified, 
remember what I told you yesterday." 

^Yes, sir," she said in a low voice, *^but please give 
another chance. I am really ill, and you know that I 
do the work all right when I'm well." 

Mr. Grant shook his head. **The great machinery 
commerce," he said pompously, ** must be sound in the so 
est parts. The weak are as detrimental to business as t 
who are wilfully idle or dishonest That is a cruel lai 
nature. Miss Lyte, but it is one that prevails." 

** Then I am to go? " she said quietly. 

^I'm afraid so. Miss Lyte," the man answered slowl) 

** I am ill," Beryl ventured, ** and that is why I canno 

my work properly. If I could have a week's rest ^ 

%0% 
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''You shall have a month's rest,'' said Mr. Grant '^You 
can leave now, and you will receive three pounds, being 
four weeks' salary, for doing nothing. During that time you 
will doubtless find something else to do. Will you kindly 
send Miss Lucas to me? I wish to re-dictate this letter." 

Beryl Lyte stood irresolute for a few seconds, opened her 
mouth as if to speak, and then turned on her heel and slowly 
walked towards the door of Mr Grant's private oflice. 

^Good-bye, Miss L3rte," he said pleasantly. 

^ Good-bye, sir," she replied. ^' I am grateful to you for 
jour kindness." 

Then she left the room, and five minutes later, having said 
good-bye to some of her associates, and taking three pounds 
bom the cashier, she went out into the street 

Like Richard Loryat, she had been dismissed from an 
oecapation that was little better than an ignoble slavery. 
But whereas his freedom had meant leisure to do work that 
was more worthy of his talents, hers meant only a search 
for similiar employment 

She made her way along the wet and greasy pavements, 
tad after half an hour's steady walking reached a small dismal 
house in a row of similiar buildings. She made her way 
Wearily up the stairs to the bedroom, for which she paid 
four shillings and sixpence a week, closed the door, and 
flinging herself on the bed, burst into tears. 

And as she lay there, with the sharp cries of a quarrel 
echoing through the little house, her mind went back to 
Norton-Malreward — to the splendid, spacious rooms, the 
dignity and the silence, the view from the windows over the 
ralley and moorland and sea, the little army of servants, 
>b8equious even to a paid companion, the smooth grass lawns 
md great spreading trees, the luxury and refinement of every 
onall detail of life. 

^ Lady Malreward has all this," she thought, ** and I have 
lothing." 

Noliiing! Not even the love of Richard Loryat That 
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would be taken from her by the woman who had everjfdimg. 

^ You ain't asleep, are yer? '' shouted a rou{^ yoioe^ md 
opening the door, the landlady entered the roouL 

Beryl Lyte hastily rose from the bed and looked at die 
red-faced, slatternly woman. 

"* What is it, Mrs. Burt? '' she asked faintly. 

*^ There be a gent to see yer — I've shown 'im into oo 
best parlour." 

"Who is it?" 

"Cubrick, 'is name is — 'im as used to come 'ere.** 

Beryl Lyte hesitated for a few seconds before she made 
a reply. She had no desire to see Mr. Cubrick, whom eke 
had treated very badly, but she was thinking of the kindeet 
way to word her refusal. 

** Yer ain't fallin' asleep, are yer? " sneered the woman at 
the door. " I s'pose I ain't nothing better to do than stand 
'ere waitin' for your ladyship to speak." 

" I will see Mr. Cubrick in a minute," Beryl answered. 

The woman departed, and her heavy footsteps clattend '\ 
down the stairs. Beryl stood motionless before the glass. Sbe i 
started as a door banged somewhere below, and began to : 
tidy her hair. 

Seven minutes elapsed before she left the bedroom and made 
her way downstairs. In the kitchen the landlady and to 
husband were still quarrelling, but the child's howls had 
given place to a pitiful wailing. Beryl opened die door 
of the "best parlour," and a tall, fair-haired man, wlio 
was standing by the little window, turned sharply, and 
stretched out his hand. The room was so small that i$ 
could touch his fingers by moving forward a couple of paoei» 

"Keeping me at arm's length still," he said, cheerfullji 
" Well, you are a foolish little girl, aren't you? " 

She withdrew her hand from his grasp and diuddered. 
Yet there was nothing either in the appearance or charadtf 
of James Cubrick to make a woman shrink from him. 

" I shan't hurt you«" he said gently. ** You need not b 
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of me, Beryl. It is you who have the power to burt me. 
iTou have done so already, but I have not come here to re- 
^Toadi you." 

** Oh, I wish you had not come,'' she cried. ** You ought 
&ot to have come.'' 

^ I could not help it," he said simply. ** Shall we sit 
iown and talk for a few minutes? " 

** Yes — if you insist," she faltered. 

''I do — insist," he replied, but there was no tone of harsh- 
ciess in his voice. 

^ You should not come here — how could you come, after 
tlie way I have behaved to you? " 

^ You did what you believed to be right," he said slowly, 
^ and I honour you for it I know that you do not love me, 
bttle girl; I know you think you would be doing me a great 
irrong by marrying me. But if I am content ^ 

Beryl covered her face with her hands and began to 
cry, and for a few brief moments she felt so weak that she 
would have yielded, if he had taken her in his arms and tried 
to comfort her. 

** I cannot wrong you," she faltered, ** nor can I wrong my- 
self. I did not tell you all the truth — when I wrote you 
that letter — when I said again and again that I could not 
marry a man I did not love. I kept something from you — 
something that would always stand between us." 

^ What is that? " he asked gravely. "" Will you tell me 
now? " 

^^Yes, I must tell you now," she said, keeping her eyes 
fixed on the ground, ^' if you cannot guess." 

**I think I can," he answered quietly. ** There is some 
one else." 

**Yes; and that must always stand between us." 

James Cubrick turned away, and looked out of the window 
at the dingy street 

** You are right," he said, after a \oii% v&«D»b> ^ 
mu8t always stand between us. I axa gVad — ^ou\an^ 
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me. I hope — that he is worthy of you; but I am af 
he is not, or he wouM not let you work like this. He w< 
marry you, however poor he was.** 

** He will never marry me," she replied faintly, and then 
turned and faced him, her hands clasped in a piteous 
peaL 

**For pity's sake, leave me,'* she cried. **You I 
wrung my secret from me. I am not strong enough to i 
any more.** 

^ I will say no more," he answered gravely. ** I did 
wish to pry into the secrets of your heart. Beryl. I 1 
come here to help you. I hoped that perhaps you wi 
reconsider your decision, but now I can see how impos! 
it is for my hope to be realized. But there was someti 
else I wished to say to you, and I hope, if you still lool 
me as a friend, that you will let me say it" 

*'I flhall always look upon you as a friend," she said 
a low voice, ^ as the best and kindest friend I have in 
world — as perhaps the only friend I have in the world 

^ I am glad of that," he said thoughtfully, ** for then 
will let me help you. May I ask what your plans are 
the future? " 

** I have no plans," she answered. *' I shall go on w 
ing, I suppose.*' 

**0h, that's all nonsense. You're not fit for the ¥ 
you've diosen. I am going to find you something else 
have found you something else." 

** Something that I can do? " she asked. 

** Yes. I know an old lady who wants a companion, 
is going to winter in Cairo, and starts in a week's time, 
you care for that sort of thing, I think the rest will do 
good." 

'^It is very — very kind of you," she faltered. And 
she paused. She did not wish to go abroad, for she w* 
be leaving Lady Malreward to weave her net round Loi 
bat, on the otket hiand, die had no clear idea of what 
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'oald do if she remained in England. She was utterly worn 
at with work and grief, and her health might break down 
t any moment If she refused this offer, she might not 
et another. 

^Well?" he asked somewhat sternly, for he knew that 
he was thinking of the man she loved. 

** Can I have a few days to think it over? '* 

^Fm afraid not Mrs. Seton wishes to decide tonight 
he has some one else in view, but I spoke to her of you, and 
lid that you had been with Lady Malreward for some time. 
C you think of accepting her offer, she would like to see you 
might That is really why I came round to see you.** 

She looked at his grave, kindly face, and then burst into 
Mrs. 

** Beryl,** he cried tenderly, **my dear little girl.** 

^Oh, you have been so good to me,** she sobbed, '^and 
— I have behaved so badly to you. Yes, I will go with Mrs. 
ieton — if she mil take me. And thank you so very, very 
inch for all you have done for me.** 

He laid his hand on her shoulder and smiled very bravely 
or a man who has seen all his hopes crumble to dust at his 
set 

** It is nothing,** he said quietly. *^ But one of these days 
-if you really need a friend, please come to me. I shall 
e very offended with you if you do not Here is Mrs. 
eton's card with her address. I should go and see her at 
nee. As for myself, I will say good-bye to you.** 

She caught hold of his hand and wrung it hard. ** Good- 
fe, my best and kindest of friends,** she said in a low voice. 
Will you let me write to you? ** 

He hesitated before he replied, and then prudence got the 
stter of his desire. 

^I think you had better not,*' he said quietly. ''Good- 
|fe. 

** So yoa are the young lady that won*t marry Jim Cubrick? ** 
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said old Mrs. Seton, her keen blue eyes twinkling with anm 
ment, as Ae looked at BeryFs white face. 

Please don't talk of that," the girl said piteonsly. 
You prefer the society of an old woman like me," M 
Seton continued, ^^to the doubtful prospects of matrimoi 
Well, there's no accounting for tastes." 

Beryl smiled — she understood that part of her duties y 
to smile — and looked at the old lady. Mrs. Seton had oi 
been a great beauty, and was still very handsome. 

*^ I needn't ask about your diaracter," Mrs. Seton contrnw 
^for Jim Cubrick would never even look at a woman w 
wasn't as good as gold. You were with Lady Malreward, 
believe, for some time? " 

"Yes," Beryl answered faintly. 

"I knew her husband, as a boy," Mrs. Seton continue 
"He is, as a matter of fact, a very distant connection 
mine. I was a Tressil." 

"Really," said Beryl, without any show of interest 

"Why did you leave Norton-Malreward? " Mrs. SeU 
asked. 

Beryl did not answer. She could not tell die truth, ai 
did not wish to tell a lie. 

" I think I can guess," said Mrs. Seton. " There was d 
room for two pretty women in one house — well, I won't a 
that against you. You and I are not likely to be rival 
though if you had come to me forty years ago ^ 

And the old lady laughed at the recollection of her on 
charms. 

" I am quite sure, Mrs. Seton," the girl said with a smil 
" that you would not have been afraid of me or turned me o 
of your house." 

" Bravo ! " cried the old woman. " Bravo! I couldn't ha 
turned a betfter compliment myself. I think we shall get < 
very well together, Miss Lyte But if you mope, and go abc 
with a long face " 

*" I won't do that," Beryl replied. " I think yon will 
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kiiid to me, and I aliall be happy. As you see me now, I am 
latfaer at a disadvantage.'' 

**Ye8y yes, poor child. I know. YouVe just lost your 
mother, and youVe been starving on a servant's wage with- 
out the board and lodging that a servant gets for nothing. 
Bnt I want you to get out of that frame of mind. I want to 
flee you smile — without effort, not as though your bread 
depended on it" 

** If I am happy, Mrs. Seton, I can smile." 

Then the old lady spoke of terms. 

** I shall accept whatever you offer me," Beryl said quietly. 

^ Shall we say a hundred a year? " 

"That would be generous of you, Mrs. Seton ^ 

** Well, then, a hundred a year, and — if you will allow me 
to make you a present of twenty-five pounds now 

"No! " cried Beryl; **I could not allow that' 

"Very well, then, I will advance you twenty-five pounds 
out of your salary, so that you can get a few things before 
We leave England." 

" It is most kind — most generous of you." 

For a few moments there was silence, and Mrs. Seton re- 
garded the girl's face with a close scrutiny that would have 
been insolence in a younger woman. 

" May I give you a bit of advice, my child? " she said 
kindly. " It is the privil^e of the old to give advice." 

** Certainly, Mrs. Seton." 

" Well, then, don't take on this business at all. Go straight 
liome and write a letter to James Cubrick, and say that you'll 
marry him." 

"That is impossible, Mrs. Seton. Please don't talk about 
it" 

" He will make you very happy," the old woman continued. 
"He is one of the best of men in the world. It doesn't 
matter if you don't love him; you will before you've been 
married a year to hinL" 

'' Please don't talk of it, Mrs. Seton." 
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^ Why don't you marry him, eh? Is there another man 

^Yes»" the girl faintly replied, hoping to escape furtl 
questions by this frank avowal. 

Mrs. Seton rose from her chair and smiled. ** I shall i 
talk of this again,*' she said quietly; ^'but Fve known Jai 
Cubrick since he was a small child, and he's not the sort 
man to give in. Now, if you will go into the next roc 
Miss Lyte, you will find a cold supper waiting for y 
When you have finished your meal, go. I am tired, c 
can't talk any more tonight. Call tomorrow at ele^ 
o'clock." 

She held out her slim, white, withered hand, and as Be 
Lyte took it, the girl felt that she had found another fric 
— and this time one of her own sex. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

^Well) Jones, and how are you getting on with your new 
oA? " 

^ Nicely, thank you, mlady,** said the new under-gardener, 
luching his ragged and dirty cap. ** FU show 'ee a border 
9 1 digged up this mamin' — a fine piece of work it be, thou{^ 

say it as shouldn't'' 

Lady Malreward laughed, and followed him as he crawled 
long a path for a hundred yards; she knew that he was lead- 
ig her to a place where they could talk without being observed 
r overheard. 

^ There it be," he said as he turned a comer and pointed to 

patch of ground that looked as if it had been scratched up 
y cats. 

'^You must do better than this, Jones," Lady Malreward 
aid in a low voice, ** or the other men will have their suspi- 
ions about you." 

Mr. Baildon laughed and looked round to see if any one 
Duld possibly be listening. 

^I like die other men," he replied in his natural voice, 
and if it weren't for this beard, which is not very comfort- 
ble when one is working, I should really be enjoying my- 
iU. It's a fine thing for a man, this life in the open air." 

** Is there any news? " she asked eagerly. ^ Please be 
uick. I can't talk too long — to an under-gardener." 

**Yes, Lady Malreward, there is news, but I am afraid it 
ill have to keep for a little while." 

** Then why did you bring me here? " she asked angrily. 

** I wanted to speak to you. Lady Malreward. I hear that 
[r. Loryat is leaving you tomorrow, and that he is going to 
ike up his quarters at the inn." 
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** Yes, that is so." 

** Well, you must persuade him to stay — for at least t 
wedc longer.'* 

** What news have you? '* Lady Malreward asked. ** If yoii 
won't be open with me I cannot help you." 

''Well, I'll tell you one thing. Mr. Sankey, or d» 
man who calls himself Mr. Sankey, is in the neidibouifaood 

* 99 

agam. 

''Ah!" said Lady Malreward, thoughtfully. "And yoi 
diink he is the man you want? " 

" It is possible. Of course, he is not known to be hoe. 
Mr. Qiidley has gone abroad, has he not? " 

"Yes.foralitaewhile." 

" And the ' Den ' is shut up ? " 

" Yes, I know the servants have been dismissed." 

" Yet a man left the ' Den ' last ni^t shortly after tea 
o'clocL" 

" Did you see his face? " 

"No," the detective replied; "but I think that it was tb 
man we call Sankey for want of a better name. I followed 
him, but lost the trail. It was dark, as you know, lait 
night I wired to Scotland Yard this morning, throuf^ Jarfii^ 
to send another man down here, and his sole business will k 
to watch the ' Den.' " 

"And you really think that this man Sankey is the naa 
who threatened Mr. Loryat? " 

"I do — unless it was Chidley himself. Tliey are acooifr 
plices, that is certain. But what the motive is I can't ity 
just at present. Anyway, Mr. Loryat must not leave here for 
a few days. If he does, I cannot guarantee his safety." 

Lady Malreward stirred the ground with the point of h/t 
parasol. 

" I will do all I can," she said in a low voice. " I omt 
leave you now." 

As she walked up and down the terrace her heart was sick 
frith fear. She longjed to (get rid of Mr. Baildon at any coit, 
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^d yet, perhaps the very life of the man she loved depended 
^ the detective remaining at Norton-Malreward. 

Loryat must stay at Norton-Malreward. She desired it for 
aer own sake. She must not let him go out into the world 
sain till she had bound him with chains that he could not 
r«ak. Little by little his past was returning to hinL 

Then the man himself came out of the door opening on to 
« terrace, and walked towards her, holding a letter in his 
fend. His face was still white from his illness, but he walked 
eadily enough. 

** I've just had a letter," he said, ** and I want your help, 
^r the name of the writer conveys nothing to my mind. Who, 
I the name of fortune, is Beryl Lyte? ^ 

Lady Malreward controlled her features admirably, as this 
aKstion was suddenly sprung upon her, and she even managed 
ft smile. 

** Beryl Lyte? " she queried. " Has die written to you? 
he was my companion here for a little while — a paid com- 
anion. I think she was inclined — well, shall I say, to flirt 
ith you a little? " 

Loryat laughed and held out the letter. ^ You can read it 
' you like," he said. '^ There is nothing private in it — noth- 
^^ diat even suggests what — you suggest" 

A look of relief passed quickly over Lady Malreward's face, 
ad she took the letter. It was written on P. and 0. notepaper, 
nd was posted at Marseilles. 

** Dear Mr. Loryat " (the letter ran) : 
^ I hope that by now you are quite restored to healdi. 
ou may be interested to know that I am quite well, and am 
oing to spend the winter in Cairo with a Mrs. Seton — an 
Iderly lady with the good spirits of a girl. 
^ It is possible that you don't even remember who I am, 
Dt if this 18 the case, ask Lady Malreward, 

** Yours sincerely, 
** Bertl LrnLf* 
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Lady Malreward handed the letter back to him widi t wi 
smile. There was nothing in the wording, or the thoii(^ u 
expressed that might not have been written by a mere ao- h 
quaintance. There was even a tone of levity in the mannflr p 
in which she alluded to Loryat^s misfortune. 

** It was very thoughtful of Miss Lyte to remember you," 
she said, after a pause. *^I did not know she had gem 
abroad. I suppose you can't recall her in the least? ** 
Fm afraid not," he replied. *^ Please describe her to 
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Lady Malreward gave a colourless description, which wii 
fairly accurate, but which might have applied to a doien other 
girls with equal truth. 

^It was kind of her to write to me," he said. **I aa 
interested in her. You see it is the only letter I have 
had so far, except two or three from my bankers, and oM 
from my landlady in London. Have you a photograph of 
her? " 

^^ No, I'm afraid I have not, Mr. Loryat But I want la 
talk to you about something else just now. Will you come ii- 
doors? " 

He followed her into the small drawing*room and doaed 
the door. 

** 1 want you to stay here a little longer," she said in a low 
voice. 

*^ I really must not," he answered with a smile. But dtf 
laughter died from his lips and eyes, as he saw her face, b 
a flash he realized the truth. This woman loved hinu 

** Indeed you must, Mr. Loryat," she continued in the saitf 
soft pleading voice. ** Mr. Baildon — the detective who ii 
working here as an under-gardener — insists upon it He 
says that if you leave he will not be answerable for your 
safety. Besides, a trap is laid here for the man, and if yoo 
stay it's possible that he may fall into it." 

Loryat did not answer. It was doubtful if he even heeri 
her words. For the moment he could think of nodung fart 
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» strange and incredible truth that had just been revealed 
him. 

^ You will be safer here,** pleaded Lady Malreward, ^ and 
ore is no reason why you should not stay till my aunt 
Hes. Besides, until this man is caught, you will be in con- 
tat danger, and if you leave here it is possible — Mr. Lor- 
M, are you listening to me? " 

He was not; he was staring out of the window, and though 
^ had heard her words, they had left no clear impression 
^ his mind. 

**I am sorry,** he said, turning abruptly. ^Yes, Lady 
Lalreward, I will certainly stay, if you think I ought to." 

'^ I am very glad,'' she said in a low voice. ** And, please, 
3 not think that you are trespassing on my hospitality. I 
ke to have you here, and you can amply repay me, if you 
unk there is anything to be repaid, by finishing by portrait" 

^I wish I could think so. Lady Malreward. But, do you 
now I have been afraid to go on with the portrait. I have 
Dt it off from day to day, waiting till I have found my feet 
pin. Still, if you'd like me to have a shot at it ^* 

^ Yes, Mr. Loryat You must certainly not wait any longer. 
he association, as I say, may bring back your memory, and 
ith that will come your old power of portraying things, 
9t as a camera portrays them, but as an artist with the eye 
f genius. And, by-the-by, Mr. Loryat, there is another little 
atter we might discuss. The man who commissioned these 
ictures — I told you all about him — has left the nei^ibour- 
>od and we have lost all trace of him. I think it is quite 
Msible that we shall never see him again." 
** That would be unfortunate," Loryat replied with a smile, 
but, of course, if I found I couldn't earn the money, it 
>nldn't matter." 

** Mr. Sankey — as he called himself," she continued, *^ paid 
»a half the money for the portrait, and that is all the money 
iu are likely to get from him. The other pictures he 
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you to do for him — the two I described to you the other 
— I should like you to do for me." 

Loryat shook his head. ** I — I am very grateful to y 
he muttered. ^I will do my best — I will do my best 
must leave you now, if you donH mind. I want to try an< 
a little d^etch before lunch." 

He walked to the door and opened it, and as he pa 
through he looked back at Lady Malreward. She was st 
ing by the window with clasped bands and bowed head, 
a shaft of sunli^t, streaming past an old grey mullion, 
upon the glory of her hair. He thouf^t that he had n 
seen anything more beautiful, and as he looked, the li^ 
conquest leapt into his eyes. 

Then he closed the door and Dorothy Malreward 
alone. 

She smiled, and leant her arms on the sill of die wind 

** He knows," she said to herself. 




CHAPTER XXXII 

Hichard Loryat paced to and fro along the terrace that 

^"7 in front of Norton-Mai reward. It was early as yet, and 

ly die servants were up and about the house. The sun had 

over the moorland in the east, and the long narrow val- 

was flooded with its light. But the autumn air was chill 

yet, and a faint haze veiled the stream and the village that 

.y beside it. 

Dorothy Malreward loves me,'* he thought, and that had 

the burden of his thoughts through all the night. He 

lain awake and wondered what this might mean to him. 

was fascinated, dazzled by her superb beauty; he owed her 

deep debt of gratitude; she was not only a beautiful woman, 

^lit she was pre-eminently kind and charming in her manners. 

Hia thoughts were suddenly checked, as he caught sight of 

^^^jrchibald Jones, the gardener, walking along one of the paths 

Lth the terrace. The man touched his hat and went slowly 

his way without a word. Loryat watched him till he was 

at of sight Then be shivered. 

'^ There is a shadow in the past,*' he said to himself; ^ some- 

"^diere there, in the darkness, a tragedy is lurking. No one will 

^^1 me anything about it. But I must go forth into the world 

"^ted find out. The detective knows." 

And for the next half hour his mind was overwhelmed with 

^ gloom which he was unable to dispel. He knew that some 

^aan was seeking his life and that he was guarded by the 

Hwlice. 

Shortly before nine o'clock he went in to breakfast, and at 

eleven o'clock Lady Malreward was ready for him in the 

It was die first time he had seen her in the dress of 
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myrtle-green satm, and he thought that she had nefer 
looked 80 beautiful. As she stood on the dais 
background of blade velvet, his brain aefsmed to red 
mist came before his eyes. He walked to the window, 
it, and drank in the fresh, keen air. 

** Are you ill, Mr. Loryat? ** she said, coming qoidd) 
his side. ** Please don't go on with the portrait if joa 
ill." 

^ I — I am all right," he gasped. ^ You must f orghe 
I have not been in this room — since my illness." 

** And the past is coming bade to you? " she iHiisp 
tenderly. ^^ Please don't be afraid of it, Mr. Loryat; the 
nothing to be afraid of." 

^ It is not the past I fear," he said slowly, like one sf 
ing in a trance; ** it is the future." 

She laid a hand upon his arm. ^ It is the future th 
fear, too," she said, as she looked up into his face. He 
the fierce love burning in her eyes and the colour flamin 
her cheeks, and heard her quick breathing. 

^ I love you^" he cried passionately, and the next moi 
he had caught her in his arms. 

*^I love you," Loryat whispered again and again, bi 
held her close to him, and looked into her white face. 

She put her arms round his neck, and placed her heat 
his shoulder. He kissed her hair and for a few mom 
neither of them spoke. 

^ I have no right to love you," he said after a pause, 
have nothing to offer you — less dian nothing. You k 
more about me than I know myself, but I can aee that 1 
nobody of account I am not even able to earn my 
living." 

^ My dear," she cried passionately. ^ Oh, my dear 1 
— that God should have given me such happiness! " 

** I feel mean when you talk like that," he said hoar 
** I am a poor enou^ thin^ for God to give to any woi 
Bat I love you, dear. \ \oNe iwxT 
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jhe freed herself gently from his embrace, and walked away 
Ji him* Triumph was visible on her face, in the poise of 
I head, in every movement of her lithe body. Was it not 
^tfais that she blEid striven, and fought, and planned? 
Sie paced the length of the room and back, and then seated 
pdf on the gilded chair against the black velvet curtain. 
|» young man came to the dais, and, kneeling down on one 
tt, caught her hand and pressed it to his lips. 
f* My queen,'' he said in a low voice, ^^ my queen, whom I 
n serve always." 

r* Not your queen,'* she laughed hysterically, ** but your poor 
ive, whom you can order as you please — now let us come 
wn from the heights, my dear lover. I'm going to take 
I this dress. In half an hour's time I ^all return here, 
d we'll thresh the whole matter out" 
^I can wait," he said quietly. 

She rose from her chair, and he took her in his arms and 
ised her. Then she broke suddenly away from -him, and left 
9 room. 

** Love is wonderful," 'he said to himself, when he was alone. 
\n hour ago I did not know whether I loved her or not. 
tt now I am certain. Is that the way love comes to all men 
like a blinding flash of fire? " 



^Now, Dick," said Lady Malreward, as they sat together 

the library, ^Met us be sensible, and talk very, very seri- 

sly." 

** Is not love a serious thing to speak about? " he queried 

a low voice. ** It is for me " 

^ And for me, too, dear," she said passionately; ^ you know 
it it is the greatest and most wonderful thing in my life, 
1 1 used the word * serious ' in another sense — in — an un- 
Bftsant sense." 

^ You wish to talk unpleasantly? " he asksbd^ \iid[L vdl Ssi- 
^aloas smile. 
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Not unpleasantly, dear — but of unpleasant 
It is of my past you wiA to speak? ** he faltered, afb 
a pause. ** There is something shameful hidden diere? Ik 
is what I have feared — since they told me that some one wi 
seeking my life." 

** There is nothing shameful, dear, but it is of your pai 
I wish to speak. This is not the first time in your life tfai 
you have loved." 

He drew in his breath sharply. There was some previoa 
entanglement then, perhaps some barrier which could not b 
passed. He kept his eyes on her face, and saw that she wa 
very pale. The hand that lay in his was limp and cold. 

" I am no different to — other men," he blurted out *^ Fei 
men marry the woman they first think they love. Who wi 
it?" 

**Miss Lyte." 

^^ Beryl Lyte?" he queried. **Am I — am I engag^ t 
her still? " 

*^No, elie broke it off of her ovm accord — some month 
ago. 

^^ Why did she break it off? " he asked calmly. 

Lady Malreward hesitated before she replied. How rnnc 
would it be safe to tell him? She had resolved to speak di 
truth, but not necessarily all the truth. And to do her justia 
it must be said that she did not wish to give him pain, and thi 
that was the sole reason for wishing to conceal the story c 
Kentisbury^s suicide and the inspector's death. 

'' Why did she break it off, dear? " ite asked. '* Was it n 
fault? " 

"Yes, in a way, Dick. You did me a great service, an 
she resented it. You only did what any man would do for 
woman who was in great trouble. But Beryl Lyte was jealoi 
— quite without cause, for you were not in love with me i 
those days " 

'' Was I not? " he broke in fiercely. ** I must have bei 
blind then, or mad," and he laughed joyously. '^Well, i 
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3dn't talk about Beryl Lyte. So long as the engagement was 
^ken oflF — by her — what does it matter? " 
^ Nothing, dear, if it were not that she wishes to win you 
Jl again. She not only broke off the engagement, but was 
ually going to be married to another man — a Mr. James 
bricL Then at the last moment she drew back, threw him 
sr, and came down here to see you while you were ill. I 
used to let her see you." 

^You did quite right," he said quickly. *^1 certainly do 
; wish to have any more to do with her." 
And the future? " she whispered, as he took her in his arms, 
he future, my dear lover? " 

^ God alone knows that," he answered gently. *^ But I will 
all a man can do to make a name in the world. I shall be 
idler, living on my wife's money. If I find I cannot paint 
ihing worthy of the name of a painter, I shall do other 
rk. And until I have got some work to do, I can't think 
marriage." 

^ You shall go into Parliament," she said. ** There is a wide 
d there for a man's energy and talent But I believe — I 
iw, that you will be a great artist. When you have finished 
picture, your name will be famous through all the world." 
'Then it will be you that will make it so," he replied, 
our beauty, my dear sweetheart, and not the skill of the 
St But I can't even think of my picture today, when I am 
bappy, when fortune *has given me you. I see nothing but 
tpiness before us — nothing but love." 
tut outside in the garden, far away from the house, worked 
liibald Jones, who knew nothing of what was happening 
liin those old grey walls. A mean, squalid figure of a 
1 he looked, as he toiled ineffectually with his spade. Yet 
m Lady Malreward rose from the sofa and looked out of 
window and saw him there, she shivered. To her he 
ned like the grim shadow of death, and he was digging 
grave of her happiness. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

Lady Malreward was dressed for faer portrait. 

Tlie maid left the room, and Lady Malreward re-seated I 
self before tiie mirror. She smiled triumphantly as she loc 
at herself in the mirror. Indeed she had every reason tc 
pleased with herself. Archibald Jones had asked for a d 
holiday, and she was relieved of the haunting shadow of 
presence. Richard Loryat loved her, and that in spite of 
fact that she had told him the truth about Beryl Lyte. 

So her thoughts ran on for several minutes, and then 
made her way through the long corridors to the studio, 
found Loryat standing by the window. He had not even loc 
at the picture, which was still covered with its white d 
He came towards her, and taking her hand, raised it to his 1 

^ I am afraid," he said in a low voice; ^ so mudi depc 
on this, and as yet I have got no inspiration from the stu 
Nothing has come back to me — nothing which might mei 
return of my old power." 

She smiled. ^Perhaps when you start, dear," she i 
tenderly. Then she walked up to the picture, and lifting 
the cloth, threw it back from the easel. 

The frame was empty, save for a few ragged edges of can 
which were still nailed to the wood. 

Lady Malreward gave a sharp cry of fury, as she saw 
empty wooden frame; but Richard Loryat stood silent, m 
look almost of fear in his eyes. He was, for the moment, 
disturbed by the loss of the picture, which he mi^ ni 
have been able to finish, dian he was by die fact that s 
one had entered the carefully guarded house and stolen i 

**It is shameful — it is horrible! " cried Lady Malren 
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M/ho can have dared? '' She paused, white and speechless, 
could find no adequate expression to describe the outrage. 
^ It is not ^ who has dared,' '' Loryat said slowly, *^ but * who 
been able.' How can any one have entered the house, 
tched as it is? " 

** Mr. Baildon is away," die answered. *^ He will not be 
till tonight. But there are two other men at least watch- 
about the place, and one or two in the village. Oh, the 
the miserable, contemptible fools! " 
* It might have been worse," Loryat said quietly. Then 
'went to the frame and examined it carefully. The canvas 
been cut out with a very blunt knife — perhaps not with a 
ife at all — and the work had been done very hurriedly, 
one comer a jagged strip nearly six inches square had been 



** We must go to the police at once, Dick," cried Lady Malre- 
i^^Viid* ^ I will go down in the motor and see if I can find that 
^^9^1 of an inspector from Talbridge. I believe he stayed the 
'"^(l^ at the police-station." 

' '^It mi^t have been worse," Loryat repeated thoughtfully. 
-^fkn he turned with a look of fear in his eyes. 

** Dorothy," he continued hoarsely, ^ who is this who wishes 
to harm us, who came here last night when we were asleep, 
irfio took the picture, not because he wanted it, but simply to 
ahow us that we were in his power, that he could have cut our 
Aroats, if he'd chosen? " 

** I do not know, Dick," she said, coming to his side, ^ but 
whoever it is will be caught before long. The trap has been 
laid for hinu" 

^ Yes, and he has walked into it, and out again. This fellow 
Baildon ou^t never to have left his post." 

''If they were to injure a hair of your head," she cried 
pMBkmately, "if they '' 

^ Who 18 it, Dorothy? " he interrupted. " I am like a child 
gropiog IB liie darkness, and I am afraid. I should not be 
i&iiid if I knew what it was I had to fear. Cannot you help 
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me? Is tiiere nothing in my past life that will throw any li^ 
upon the matter? " 

^ Nothing I know of, dear," she said tenderly, ^ but befon 
a fortnight is over we will leave this accursed place. I hati 
every stone of it, every blade of grass on its lawns." 

She spoke with such fierce vehemence that Loryat lookec 
at her in astonishment He had never before heard her sa^ 
that she hated Norton-Malreward, which was indeed the kin( 
of house that no woman could hate unless it had been tb 
scene of some great tragedy in her life. 

^ I shall order the motor at once," said Lady Malreward 
'^ We will try and find the inspector if we have to go to Tal 
bridge for him. But I don't suppose anything ¥rill be dom 
till Mr. Baildon returns — Archibald Jones, the gardener, whc 
has gone to London to attend his sister's funeral. Come, Dicl, 
there is no time for foolish fears and talk of tragedy. A 
picture has been stolen. We have to find the thief. I will go 
and change my dress at once." 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

Hello, inspector," said Mr. Baildon as he entered the 

»m. ^*Ah, and you here, my lady, and you, too, Mr. 

«-«€>ryat? Well, this is quite a nice little party, isn't it? 

^JVhat brings your ladyship here? " 

Lady Malreward explained, and briefly told her story. 

^H'm, that's odd," said Mr. Baildon, when the narrative 

Oame to an end, ^very odd." 

^ I think it is disgraceful," Lady Malreward answered hotly, 

^and reflects little credit on those who are supposed to be 

guarding the house." 

^ I stand rebuked, my lady," said the detective, with a smile, 

^ but there is always a loophole, even in the strongest line of 

defence. Perhaps, on the whole, everything has happened for 

the best" 

^ For the best, Mr. Baildon? " Lady Malreward exclaimed 

furiously. ** You think that the loss of a valuable picture is 

a thing for you to be proud about Fm afraid neither I nor 

Mr. Loryat can share your opinion." 

**0h, the picture will be recovered," Mr. Baildon said 

lightly. ** Don't let that worry your ladyship. Do you sleep 

with your door locked, Mr. Loryat? " 

** Yes, and I am armed, Mr. Baildon. Under my bed, within 

easy reach of my hand, is a revolver." 

^ I'd keep it hidden if I were you, Mr. Loryat" 

^ I do — in a cardboard box where no one would think of 

looking for a weapon." 

Mr. Baildon nodded approvingly. **Be as careful as you 

can," he said, ** but don't think because I tell you to be careful 

that you are not being looked after. I waa unfortunately 

obliged to be away last night." 
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^ And you left us at the mercy of this scoundrel/' exclaimed 
Lady Malreward. *^ He mi^t have cut our throats.** 

** Everything was done that could be done, my lady — in my 
absence. But I shall not be absent again. I have found out 
all I wish to find in the neighbourhood." 

** And in London? " queried Loryat ** You have been to 
London.*' 

** Oh, no. I merely wished some one to think I had been to 
London." 

Lady Malreward frowned. *^ Well, I want my picture bade, 
Mr. Baildon," she said coldly. 

Mr. Baildon bowed. ^^You shall have it back, my lady," 
he said quietly. ^^ I don't think there is any danger of your 
losing it. As for myself, I shall resume work tomorrow morn- 
ing. Perhaps you will pardon me if I say that I wish to have 
a few words with my friend and colleague here. There is 
a lot to be done before nightfall." 

Lady Malreward looked at him as though she resented the 
impertinence. Then she turned to Loryat. 

** There is nothing more to be said, is there? " she queried. 

^ Nothing," he answered. ^ We may as well get home to 
lunch." 

**Well, come along then," said Lady Malreward, sharply. 
^Good morning, Mr. Baildon; good morning, Mr. Hughes.** 

Loryat opened the door, and they made their way down 
the stone-paved passage into the street, where die motor wai 
waiting for them. 

" Close that door, Hughes," said the detective, when the hill 
door had slammed to. Tlie inspector obeyed and returned \o 
his seat at the table. 

*' Well, Mr. Baildon? " he queried. ''What's the news?'' 

** First rate — couldn't be better." 

" Anything definite? " 

*' Yes, certainly. Have you got anything to smoke? I only 
carry an old clay pipe, and it makes me sick to smoke it** 

The inspector handed Mr. Baildon a cigarette caae^ and tb 
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detective helped himself to half a dozen cigarettes. He lit 
one and put the rest in his pocket 

** Mustn't buy cigarettes," he explained. ^* Quite out of 
keeping with this toggery. Put them down in the petty cash 
account Yes, Hughes, I spent a very interesting night at 
Norton-Malreward. This is a deeper game than we've 
imagined." 

Then he told the inspector of certain things tfiat he had dis- 
covered, and his deductions therefrouL 

Hughes folded his arms and leant back in his chair. His 
eyes were half closed, and his face puckered up in a frown. 

^^ I don't see the game at all," he said after a long silence. 
** Here is some one Areatening the life of Mr. Loryat, who is, 
as you say, in love with Lady Malreward. Do you suggest 
that ail these four — Loryat, Lady Malreward, Chidley, and 
the unknown man, whom you believe to be the same man as 
the fellow who called himself Professor Sankey — do you 
suggest that all these four people have some common secret? " 

•* Five," said Baildon. ** You have forgotten Mrs. Oldwin. 
Yes, Hughes, I do think that they have some common secret 
which they are keeping from us. But there is something else 
— something which may have nothing whatever to do with this 
secret at all. In fact, there may be two distinct games beinp 
played at one and the same time." 

** It is quite beyond me," said the inspector. ** And what's 
the next move now? What do you want me to do? " 

**I want you to put on an old suit of clothes, and leave 
here shortly before dark. Drive down the hill till you are 
about a mile from the village. Then make your way to the 
*Den*' ty the footpath, without passing through Norton." 

**And what then?" 

^ You will find me waiting for you in the garden, possibly 
at the gate, but if not, in the shrubs by the hall door." 

** Are you going now? " 

** Yes, I am going to walk all the way from here, keeping 
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along the top of the hills. But Vm going to have some food 
first We've a long night before us.** 

** A long night? '• 

** Yes, we are going to spend the night in the * Den.* ^ 

** H'm, diat's cheerful. I hope there'll be something to eat 
and drink." 

" There will be, if you bring it. Otherwise there will not" 
I shall certainly bring it — and enough for two." 
That's a good fellow — and bring a revolver too, if 3rou've 
got one. I fancy we are dealing with a man who is likely 
to give trouble." 

** A revolver? Yes. Anything else? " 

** Nothing else, Hughes, but a certain amount of coungei 
Now let us have something to eat I'm starving." 
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CHAPTER XXXV 

At a quarter to six the inspector, clad in an old grey suit 
and a shabby black overcoat, hired a trap at Talbridge, and 
started on his long drive. He took a policeman with him, 
also in plain clothes. Nothing, however, happened, and the 
drive was only remarkable for the slowness of the horse, which 
took two hours to cover &e eleven miles. 

^ I hope you'll get back, Evans," said the inspector as he 
alighted a mile outside Norton. *^ Perhaps &e old brute is 
quicker up hill than he is down." 

TU get home somehow. Good-night, sir," the man re- 
plied, and whipping up the horse, he drove o£f into the dark* 
ness. 

The inspector found the stile which marked the path leading 
through the fields to the top of the hill, and commenced his 
journey. Finally, after tramping through a heavy rain which 
had come on, he reached the appointed place only to find that 
Baildon was not there. 

**0f course Baildon's not at the gate," he thought, as he 
passed through into die garden, ** and he won't be in the shrubs 
either, on a night like this. He's snug and comfortable inside, 
curse him." 

The inspector made his way to the door, and calling out 
Baildon's name in a low voice, searched among the dripping 
shrubs. Then he boldly rang the bell. 

A minute elapsed, and he rang the bell again, but there 
was no answer. Hughes by this time had lost all control of his 
temper, and he kicked the oak panels furiously. 

Another minute elapsed, and then there was the sound of 

footsteps in the hall. Hughes stood a little aside, and gripped 

his revolve: in his right hand. It was quite possible the per- 
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son who was coming to answer the door was not Baildon 
at all. 

Two bolts were cautiously and slowly withdrawn, and then 
the door opened a few inches. 

*^ Is that you, Hughes? " a voice whispered. 

** Yes, let me in. I shall probably be laid up for a month 
after this. Fm soaked to the skin." Then his professional 
caution returned to him. He opened the slide of the dark 
lantern, and flashed the light in the door. He saw the grioled 
and bearded face of Archibald Jones, the gardener, through the 
narrow opening. 

** Put out that lantern, you fool.** 
.. The inspector obeyed. He was white and trembling widi 
rage. 

** Let me in," he cried. ** Don't keep me waiting here." 

The door opened, and Hughes hurried in out of the rain. 
The hall was in darkness, but far down the passage a lig^t 
gleamed through a door which was just ajar. 

** Follow me," said Archibald Jones, bolting the door, ^ and 
don't make a row. Why are you so late? " 

^ The horse was a brute, and I sheltered from the rain." 

^* Shelter ! Pshaw ! You ought to be a nursemaid. Holies. 
Don't fall over that mat. ' Come in here quick and close the 
door. We must speak in whispers." 

Hughes entered the room, and saw that the gleam cams 
from a small night-lighf placed in a saucer on the table. 
By the side of it was a china jug, and two tumblers, one half 
full of water. The room looked wretchedly uncomfortable. 

He filled his pipe and lit it Then he began to wring the 
water out of his trousers. 

** Can't have a fire, I suppose? " 

'*Not just yet, Hughes, but presently perhaps. Anything 
happened up at Talbridge? " 

•* Nothing." 

^Did you tell Evans or any one where you were to be 
found? " 
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«No, Ididnot'' 

^ That's good. Is your revolver all right? ^ 

^Yes.** 

** Let me have a look at it Fm more used to firearms than 
you are. After all this rain " 

The inspector took the revolver out of his pocket and handed 
it to his companion, who wiped it with his handkerchief, and 
examined the action carefully. 

^ How did you get the information? ^ asked the inspector, 
after a pause. 

** By the simplest of means," Archibald Jones replied, strok- 
ing his beard with his left hand. 

Then he suddenly tugged at the hair and pulled it away, 
and the inspector found himself looking into the face of Mr. 
Robert Sankey. 

^ By the simplest of means,*' Mr. Sankey repeated, ^^ as you 
perceive — no, I beg of you not to move, or I shall be com- 
pelled to shoot you."' 

Mr. Hughes was so completely dumbfounded by the sudden 
turn events had taken that he could not utter a word. It was, 
mdeed, not a time for speech, but for action, and action was 
rendered impossible while he was looking into the ugly muzzle 
of his own revolver. 

**The voice," muttered Hughes, as if to himself; ^^ I ought 
to have known." 

Mr. Sankey smiled grimly. ** Whispering disguises the dis- 
tinctive quality of the voice," he said. ** You now understand 
why I insisted on our both speaking in such low tones. Ha, 
ha! It's the best joke I've had for a long time. You laid 
a trap for me," Sankey continued, ** or rather Baildon did — 
for I don't think you've the cunning to catch anything but a 
drunken poacher — and you've fallen into it yourselves. 
But I don't want to frighten you more than I can help. Mr. 
Baildon is practically unhurt, and you will have the pleasure 
of talking to him in a few minutes' time." 

The inspector looked more cheerful, and even bethouj^t 
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himself of the food in his pocket and the flask of whiskj. 
He hoped that these would not be taken from him. 

**I — I am wretchedly cold," he stammered. **HaYe yon 
anything you — you could give me to drink? I have food in 
my pocket.*' 

** Plain water, my friend. I am a teetotaller. No, d<m't 
move. I will take the food from your pocket myaelf.** 

He approached his prisoner, and, holding the revolver close 
to his face, took the food and the flask out of the inspector's 
pockets. 

** Excellent," he said, holding the flask up to the li^ 
** Like every wise soldier, you come prepared for emergencies. 
One of them has arisen. Please make yourself at home. 
Shall I mix your drink for you? — no, perhaps it will be better 
if you do it yourself. I'm sorry I've no soda water." 

Hughes opened one of the packets, which contained biscuits, 
and poured out a generous measure of whisky into the empty I 
glass. Then he filled it to the brim with water from the jiig> L 
Sankey picked up the glass which was already half full of 1. 
water and raised it to his lips. 

^Here's your very good health," he said; ^and the neit 
time you want to make a stir in the world, don't hunt dows 
a man who has never done you any harm." 

**Good health to you, sir," the inspector replied; ^and I 
hope the next time we meet, it will be at my house." 

** Ha, ha! " laughed Sankey. Then he commenced to talk of 
his exploits, passing from one terrible experience to anotfatf 
as though they were incidents in the everyday life of a travelkc 
Hughes munched his biscuits slowly, and never q>oke a woid. 
Hen, when a quarter of an hour had passed, Sankey asked i 
direct question. But there was no answer. The inspectoc^f 
head had fallen upon his breast, and he was asleep. 



When Hughes awoke, it seemed to him that some one wtf 
singing softly in the distance, and that the amgiiig giiv 
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nearer and nearer, and then ceased to be singing, -and became 
harsh and violent shouting. 

And then the inspector gave a yeU of pain. Some one had 
pindied the fleshy part of his arm. 

**What the devil ^^ he blustered, striking out in the 

darimess with his fists. 

** Thank Heaven," said the voice; and .then Hughes realized 
diat it was the voice of Baildon. 

** Oh, that's you, is it? " he said, raising himself up on one 
elbow. ** Where are we? What on earth has happened — 
cdi, yes, I remember. Heavens! What a splitting headache 
Fve got Where are we? ** 

** That's more than I can tell you,** Baildon rq>lied. ^ The 
cellar, probably. My hands are tied. Do you think you can 
undo the knots? '* 

Hughes groped for his companion's hands, found them, 
and succeeded in unfastening the tarred twine that was tied 
and knotted tightly round the wrists. 

** How did you get here? " the inspector queried sharply. 
^Fm not the only fool, it appears.'* 

** Oh, I didn't walk into any trap, my dear Hughes. I was 
merely defeated by superior brute force. I got hold of the 
fellow — actually got hold of him. But I underestimated his 
strength or overestimated my own. He made quick work of 
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** And you couldn't use your revolver? 

** I could have when I first saw him. But I make it a rule 
not to kill people, unless I know that I shall be killed if I 
don't fire first I thought I could tackle him, and when I 
found I couldn't, it was too late to use my revolver. But the 
details can wait. What we have to do is to get out of this." 

They seardied the room, and found it absolutely empty. 
They could not touch the ceiling, even when Mr. Hughes 
climbed up on his companion's shoulders. It had occurred 
to the detective that there was possibly a trap-door, but, if so, 
it was out of their reach. 
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** It's no good,^ said Hngbes; ** weVe got to stxy bere tl 
some one comes and looks for us. When duU will be, Heaia 
only knows. Acting on yonr instructions^ I did not tell o) 
one that we were coming here.^ 

** And Sankey knovrs thaL^ 

** Yes. I told him when I thouj^t I was speaking to piL* 

"^H'm, that's bad, Hu^ies. Well, I don't think the manii 
tends to murder us. He only wants us out of the way fori 
little while." 

^ Yes. He said as much to me." 

^ But m that little while much may happen," said Mr. Bail 
don, thoughtfully. ** I suppose it occurred to you why h 
went to the trouble of impersonating me when he mi^ ]0 
as well have knocked you on the head as you enloed i 
house?" 

** I think he rather enjoyed the joke." 

^ Oh, you think it was a joke, do you? Well, I can td 
you that it is a very serious matter. The fellow didn*t pc 
on my clothes and disguise merely to f ri^ten you. He i 
going up to Norton-Malreward — as Archibald Jones." 

"Merciful Heavens! And Mr. Loryat- " 

" He'll be a dead man by the morning." 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

*^ My dear Dorotby,^ said Mrs. Hailes, as she stitched at a 
see of embroidery, *^ I really think it is time that this young 
ui left your house.'' 

*'He will leave when you do, auntie dear," Lady Malre- 
ird replied with a smile. ^ That is to say, when we all leave 
r London. He is going back to his rooms and I shall con- 
lue to give him sittings in his own studio." 
** I think you have acted very imprudently, Dorothy," the 
d lady said, " and * imprudent ' is the mildest word I can use 
describe your conduct" 
Lady Malreward was silent 

**You make too much of him," Mrs. Hailes continued. 
People do make a fuss of artists, but they don't behave in 
e ridiculous way you have done." 
** Have you finished your lecture, auntie dear? " said Lady 
alreward, sweetly, ** if so, I will tell you a piece of ncvrs." 
*^News, Dorothy, news? Great Scott! you don't mean to 

y — " 

^ Yes, I do. I am engaged to be married to Mr. Loryat" 

Mrs. Hailes gasped with astonishment, and, leaning back 

her chair, closed her eyes. 

*^You may as well know," Lady Malreward continued. 

For all the world will know in a day or two." 

** My dear Dorothy! " exclaimed the old woman, sitting bolt 

»right, and glaring at her niece. ** You must be mad. You, 

lo might pick and choose among half the eligible men in 

igland — you are going to marry an obscure artist, who has 

rgotten how to paint pictures." 

** Certainly. I love Mr. Loryat, and he is the first man I 
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have ever loved in my life. We shall be married in about 
three months' time, I expect.'* 

Mrs. Hailes rose to her feet, and there was a tinge of 
colour in her withered cheeks. 

*^ If I had known anything of this sort was going on,** she 
said angrily, ^ I'd not have stayed in your house. As it is, 
I leave here tomorrow. That you. Lady Malreward, should 
marry this penniless, obscure fortune-hunter is a diing I 
couldn't have believed, if you hadn't told it me with your 
own lips." 

Before Lady Malreward could reply, the door of the draw- 
ing-room opened and a footman entered. He came to her side 
before he delivered his message. 

^^ Archibald Jones, the gardener, wants to see you, my lady,** r 
he said in a low voice. 

^Archibald Jones," she repeated mechanically, and then, 
for the sake of appearances, she added, *' What does he want? " 

**I don't know, m'lady. I believe he's not quite sober. 
He won't go away till he sees you, he says.** 

Lady Malreward looked at the clock. It was five minolH 
after ten. Then she turned to her aunt. 

*' I'll see him," she said, ^ and he'll leave here tomorrow. 
I can't have this sort of thing going on." 

Lady Malreward gave orders for the under-gardener to be 
shown into a room that was set apart for her interviews wiA 
the servants. Two minutes later she left the drawing-rooa 
and found the man she believed to be Mr. Baildon waiting 
for her. She closed the door behind her and looked at hiB 
sternly. 

^You must be mad to come here at diis time of nif^** 
die said in a low voice. ^*Even the head-gardener himsdf 
would not dare to ask to see me at this time.** 

The man made no reply, but stood there, a miserable object, 
with the water dripping from his shabby black clothes, ami 
his head sunk on his breast 

'^You can say what you want to, I suppose — come, bi 
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If I stay here long all the servants will know that 
B not what you pretend to be. Is there any news? " 
es, but I want to see Mr. Loryat'* 
will take a message to him.'* 

fo, my lady. That will not do. I must see him myself. 
)t see him alone,** and the man broke into a violent fit 
ughing. 

^o you mean that there is something you wish to keep 
me?** 

[ot exactly, my lady; you shall know all about it to- 
>w. But I must see Mr. Loryat tonight I have to give 
instructions — minute instructions. The man will fall 
he trap tonight, if the thing is worked properly; but if 
he man will escape. I suppose Mr. Loryat has not gone 
d.** 

[o, he is in the smoking-roonL I can*t take you to him, 
5 you would like all the servants to talk about such a 
iar proceeding.** 
)ould he see me here? ** 

"hat would be open to the same objection, Mr. Baildon.** 
^ery well, then, I will see him in the smoking-room, 
him to leave the window open, and I will get into the 
that way. He must fasten the door, of course. Is any 
ikely to go in there tonight? ** 

\o one. Mr. Loryat generally sits in there after we have 
jne to bed, and he puts out the lights and sees that the 
>ws are fastened.** 

e man bowed. ** I will leave you, my lady,** he croaked, 
dly see that nothing interrupts my interview with Mr. 



It** 



opened the door, and she passed out. 



iy Malreward gave the message to Loryat, kissed him 
rly, and then vrent upstairs to bed. 
hily a few days more, and then freedom,** she thought; 
y a few weeks more, and then ^ 
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What then? Why, the greatest thing of all — die most 
splendid and yet the most shameful thing of alL Maniap 
with the man she loved, the breaking of the oath that had 
been sworn to the dead. 

** All is forgiven in the name of love," she said to herself. 
" I would forgive all — ftnd all must be forgiven." 

So her conscience had soothed itself, again and again, till 
at last it had slept altogether. No, it was certainly not her 
conscience that was troubling her tonight It was something 
else — something that was at first a mere uneasiness, but was 
now a grim terror, as shadowy, but as certain as death. 

And then, as she stared at the glowing coals, die fancied 
she saw the outline of a face, and she rose to her feet with 
a cry of terror. She knew now what it was that she feared. 
It was her dead husband. 

** If I break my promise," she muttered, *^ he will come bade 
from the grave to haunt me. He is part of this house — die 
last of his name, the last of those who have lived here for 
so many centuries. Everything here speaks of him* It ii 
Philip diat I fear." 

She sank to the ground in an agony of terror, and cla^iog 
her hands, tried to pray to God for strength. But the tine 
for prayer was over. She could look to no one for help am 
to the man she loved. 

For a few minutes she remained motionless, with clasped 
hands and twitching lips. Then, as though moved by a sudden 
impulse, she dragged herself to her feet, and drawing asido 
die curtains, opened one of the windows. 

The rain beat in upon her face as she stared out into die 
darkness. There was nothing to be seen, but she fancied thift 
she could hear a voice above the roaring of the storm. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 

our friend is unpunctual this morning," said Mrs. Hailes, 
'. ** Is he coming down to breakfast? If he is not, don't 
[link some food had better be sent up to him? '* 
ertainly. Martin, will you go up to Mr. Loryat's room 
sk whether he would like his breakfast sent up to him? ** 
i footman departed and returned in a few minutes, 
[r. Loryat is not in his room, your ladyship. Edwards 
me that he went out early thb morning, and saw Mr. 
it leaving the house.'* 
That time was that? " 
i)out half -past six, your ladyship.** 
hank you. You needn't stay. We can wait on ourselves. 
the cook to keep some breakfast hot for Mr. Loryat** 
len breakfast was over, Lady Malreward interviewed her 
keeper and her cook. It was nearly eleven o'clock be- 
^e had finished her household duties, and on making in- 
», she heard to her surprise that Loryat had not yet re- 
d from his walk. 

•omething must have happened,^ she thought. ** He has 
done such a peculiar thing before. Well, Martin, what 

> 99 

i telegram, my lady. The boy is waiting for a reply.** 
dly Malreward tore open the envelope, and read the con- 
whidi ran as follows: 

lorry had to leave early for London. Will write from 
and explain. Please forward my things to my rooms. — 

AT.** 

245 
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** There is no answer, Martin,*' said Lady Mabcward, 
quietly, and then when the man had reached die door d» 
called him back. ^ Yes, there will be an answer,** she mi 
** Please wait a minute.** 

She seated herself at the writing table, and hastily acribbU 
Che following telegram: 



Please more directly you get this. Am most anxious. 

^Dorothy MAumwABD.' 



She handed the message to the footman, and he left the 
room. When die was alone she rested her chin on her hands, 
and stared out of the window with a look of hopeless misery 
in her eyes. 

** It is cruel of him,*' she said to herself; ^ whatever it waii 
he diould have told me at once, should have left a lettsi. 
The suspense will be horrible.** 

A new and fierce light broke in upon her darkness. Wn 
it possible that, during the interview of the previous ni{^ 
Mr. Baildon had told Loryat so much of the latter*s past, 
that everything had come back to the young man; was it poa- 
sible that Loryat had remembered &e promise? She recalled 
what the eminent doctor had said — that if ever a train of 
associations were started, it might lead far bad^ into the past 

The door opened, and Martin, the footman, crossed the room 
to &e window where she was sitting. 

** Mr. Baildon to see you, my lady,** he said. ** I told hin 
as I didn't know whether your ladyship were in or not** 

^ Yes, I am in,*' she answered, rising to her feet ^ I will 
see him here.*' 

** I'll get the truth out of him,** she diought, when ibt serr- 
ant had left the room. ^* I will put up with this sort of dung 
no longer. 1 have endured his insolence too long.** 

A minute later Mr. Baildon entered the roomu His face, 
usually so ruddy, was white, and there was an ugly look about 
usually pleasant mouth. He was dressed in an ill-fittinK 
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mat of bine serge, and one of his hands was bandaged with a 
bloodstained pocket-handkerchief. 

'^'What has happened? '' cried Lady Malreward. 

** Nothing much, my lady; only one of those little accidents 
to which we are liable in our profession. Fm glad to know 
that Mr. Loryat is safe and well." 

^ Yes; why should he not be safe and well? I want to know 
why he has left here, what you said to him last night ^ 

^ Pardon me interrupting you, my lady,** broke in the de- 
tective, ''but I was not here last night." 

^ You were not here? " she gasped. 

''No; I wish I had been. I spent the night in one of the 
cellars of the * Den ' — not a very comfortable place, I can 
assure you." 

** Then who was here last night? Who was here disguised 
as Archibald Jones, the gardener? " 

''Our friend, Mr. Sankey," the detective replied. "Great 
Scott, Lady MalrewaiJ, what has happened? Why do you 
look at me like that? " 

She had gripped a chair for support, and was staring at 
Iiim with a white, horror-stricken face. She was thinking, 
aot of what had happened, but of what might have hap- 
IMoed. Loryat had been alone with the man who wished to 
kill him. 

" Mr. Sankey," she cried, " in this house — and you — on 
whom he relied to guard him " 

"Oh, it doesn't matter about all that, my lady," the de- 
tective interrupted quickly; "let us be thankful that Mr. 
Loryat is alive and well. I know that he left Norton early 
this morning, and has not yet returned, that he has sent you 
• telegram, and that you have replied. What did he say? 
What are his movements? Where can I find him? " 

" He has gone to London — by the 11.25." 

" His address? " queried the detective, picking up the 
ABC and looking at the trains from Talbridge. 

^17, Rembrandt Studios, South Kensington." 
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*" Thank you. Yea, I can catch the 1.30 if yoQ will lei me 
go in one of your cars." 

Lady Malreward hesitated. She was not eager for the de- 
tective to go in search of Loryat Then she realiwd dial be 
would go in any case, and that it would be better for her to 
seem willing to help him. 

** Certainly you can have the car,** she replied, after a few 
seconds' pause. *^ Do you want to start at once? " 

^ In ten minutes' time, if it is possible. I should like to call 
for Inspector Hughes, and take him with me as far as Tal- 
bridge." 

" Where is he now? " 

^* Up at the * Den.* Poor chap, Fm afraid he's in for a bad | 
illness. He got very wet in the storm, and had to spend the 
whole night in a cellar with a stone floor, and not even a chair 
to sit upon." 

Lady Malreward rang the bell and gave the order about the 
car. 

^ You don't look very bri^t yourself," she said, when die 
servant had left the room. " Will you have anything? " 

** No, thank you, my lady. I had breakfast at the inn oo 
my way here. But we had a bad time last night — not mudi 
sleep." 

She pressed him to tell her what had happ^ied, and he gave 
a brief outline of the disaster. 

*^Now," he concluded, *' I think I hear the motor outside. 
I must be off. Good morning. Lady Malreward. I think the 
next time you see me I shall have something to tell you." 

Lady Malreward went with him to the main entrance, and 
stood there till the motor had disappeared through the gates 
Then she returned to the drawing-room and seated herself at 
the writing-table. 

^* I wonder what it was that Sankey said to Dick last night? " 
she thought ^^ I will wire to Dick and tell him thai BaildoD 
is going to call on him. I will also write him a letter.** 
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be dispatched the telegram, and then wrote a long letter 

le man she loved. It was a piteous appeal to him to come 

I to Norton-Malreward at once. 

^hen she had finished she leant back in her chair and stared 

i^tfully at the address on the envelope. 

I wonder what Sankey said to him last night? " she 

i^t '* I wonder what it is that Sankey knows about me? '* 

nd she stayed there, wondering, till the gong sounded for 

h. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

Mr. Baildon had much to occupy his diou^ts on his joonie 
from Norton-Malreward to Talbridge, and it seemed to hii 
that he had only been travelling for a few minutes ^dien d 
car drew up outside the station, which wasy following son 
law only known to the engineers of railways, nearly half 
mile to the west of the town. He did not speak to Huj^ i 
all. The inspector lay huddled up in a comer of the car, ai 
was wrapped in a blanket. 

He looked at his watch, and saw that he had twenty minoti 
to wait for the train. So he was driven to the police static 
and got possession of Sankey's letter. 

He left as he had come, like a whirlwind, and was back i 
the station with two minutes to spare. He gave die chauffei 
half-a-crown. 

During the journey he thought of nothing but the busine 
on which he was engaged, but though the journey occupic 
four hours, he had arrived at no conclusion at all by the tis 
he reached Paddington. 

** Loryat is the key to all this,'' he diought; and he told d 
cabman to drive to 17, Rembrandt Studios, South Kensingtoi 

When he arrived at his destination, the centre of a line c 
low, red-brick houses, each with a very large window, he pal 
the cab, rang the bell, and asked for Mr. Loryat. 

The caretaker showed him into an empty studio on d 
ground floor, and took his card along the passage to Lorya 
The detective waited for five minutes before she returned. Sli 
seemed nervous and uncomfortable, and handed him back hi 
card. 

*^ Mr. Loryat declines to see you, sir,** she said. ** He i 
very busy.** 
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''I am going to see Mr. Loryat,'* said Baildon, and he 
iralked past the woman and down the passage. 

She did not attempt to stop him, for she had read what was 
l yritlen on his card. 

He went along the passage very quietly on his toes, and 
pausing outside a door bearing Loryat's name, gave a sharp 
double knock. 

Loryat came to the door and opened it Then, seeing who 
it was, he frowned. 

^ I told Mrs. Rench that I was very busy,'' he said sternly. 
^ I can see no one.'' 

'^ You must see me, Mr. Loryat," the detective answered in 
a low voice, and he placed his foot so that the door could not 
be shut. '* I have come on very important businessi. I wish 
to help you." 

** Very well," the young artist answered sullenly. ** I s'pose 
I can't keep you out, if you're the sort of person that hasn't 
die decency to stay out when you are told that you are not 
wanted." 

^ I'm afraid I am just that sort of person," said Baildon, 
pleasantly. ^' You see that is the kind of man that our de- 
partment requires." 

Loryat stood aside and let the detective pass into a 
tiny hall. Then he led the way into a large, well-lighted 
studio. 

** I suppose you know why I've come," said Baildon. 

^ Yes, about last night." 

^Certainly. I see that you knew you were not talking 
to me last night Before I encountered you at the door, I was 
not certain on this point But your reception of me has satis- 
fied me. You knew that you were talking to Mr. Robert 
Sankey." 

** Not fit first," Loryat replied, ** but afterwards he made no 
aecr^ of his identity." 

^ And may I ask," Mr. Baildon continued with a sneer, ** why 
you let him go, why you let the very man for whom we have 
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been looking for so long, go out of the house, without em 
making an attempt to follow him? " 

^ Surely you can understand," Loryat answered, ^ that I was 
at his mercy. He was armed, and I was quite defenceleflL 
If rd shouted or rung the bell, he'd have killed me.*' 

" Yes, yes," the detective said testily, *^ but that doesn't ei* 
plain your inaction after he had gone. You could have roused 
llie house, and he might have been followed and caugjit" 

*^ Precisely, but you see, I had to purchase my life on terms 
I had to swear before God that I would do nothing of die sort" 

^* Pshaw! " exclaimed the detective. *^You know diat a 
promise, that an oath, extracted by force is not binding." 

^* Not legally binding, Mr. Baildon, but morally." 

The detective made a gesture of impatience. 

** It's a good thing you're not one of us," he said sharply, 
^ or you'd be in danger of losing your berth every day. Ad 
oath sworn to a murderer! Well, you are welcome to your 
morality, Mr. Loryat. But we've got to find the man. Per* 
haps you will tell me what passed between you." 

Loryat lit a cigarette, and his hands trembled. ^ I cannot 
tell you anything of what passed between myself and BIr. 
Sankey," he said, *' because I have sworn not to divulge a word 
to any one." 

Mr. Baildon laughed unpleasantly. ^ If there is nmcfa mon 
of this sort of thing," he said, ^* I shall begin to think that yoa 
and Mr. Sankey are partners. You are aware, Mr. Loryat, 
that you are placing yourself in a very invidious positioD.*' 

He paused, but Loryat made no reply. It was quite evident 
that the young man was not going to breathe a word of what 
had passed between him and Sankey. 

*^ If," the detective continued, ^^ you still do not know about 
certain unpleasant incidents in your past life, I think that it is 
my duty to tell you. Sooner or later you are bound to know 
thenL Do you wish me to tell you? " 

Loryat turned away and looked at the half -finished pictmi 
on the easel, and the detective watched him anxioiidy. The 
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^ter had decided to test Sir Arthur's theory, to try if the 
i^ could be brought back by suggestion. 

^Very well," said Loryat, after a pause; "go ahead. Ill 
ftten to all you have to tell me. I take it that you are a man 
honour, in spite of your somewhat professional way of re- 
^.rding an oath." 

** I shall tell you the truth," Baildon replied, " and you can 
axify every word of it." 

" Very well. There's a chair. Sit down and fire ahead." 

Mr. Baildon seated himself, lit a cigar, and then, crossing 
Is legs, began to tell the story of the Malreward mystery, 
femmencing on the ni^t of Jack Kentisbury's death. 

**Now I think you know everything that I can tell you," 
lid Mr. Baildon in conclusion. 

Loryat was silent. He had not spoken a word during the 
>urse of the narrative, but had sat motionless, with half^^losed 



** Does anything come back to you? " asked the detective in 
low voice, as though he were almost afraid to break in upon 
is companion's diougfats. 

^ It is coming back to me," Loryat answered slowly, and 
^eping his eyes apparently fixed on something which lay 
syond the walls of the studio. "I was cycling down the 
ope to Norton-Malreward with Kentisbury. We stayed the 
ig^t at the inn. We learnt of Sir Philip Malreward's deadi 
- 1 can recall Kentisbury's face as he heard the news. Ken- 
abury was in love with Lady Malreward." 

The detective could scarcely hide a smile of satisfaction 
t this confirmation of one of his theories. He had not sug- 
Bsted to Loryat diat Kentisbury was in love with Lady Mal- 
sward. 

^*He did not tell you," Loryat continued, ^^but I could 
Bad it in his face. Yes, something more is coming back to 
le. There wa9 a funeral procession. I did not see it, but 
'jBD&huTj described it to me. It was — no, I can't remem- 
er iffhat it was." 



\ 
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^^Sir Philip Malreward being brou^t home,'* Bail 
interrupted, anxious lest Loryat's train of though A 
be broken. 

^Yes, that was it, of course, and then — and then 
can't remember any more.** 

** There was your visit to the *Dcn' next day- 
day you first met Lady Malreward. Can you remei 
nothing of that? " 

Loryat covered his face with his hands and was silent 

^^ You were painting a picture of the ^ Den,' " the d 
tive continued. ** Can't you remember? " 

Loryat remained quite motionless. 

** The picture was exhibited in the Academy," said Bai 
quietly. ^ Mr. Chidley bou^t the original sketch. Yo 
member Mr. Chidley, don't you? I described him to 
just now." 

Loryat shook his head, and Mr. Baildon made anothc 
tempt to arrive at the truth. 

" The night Collis died," he said hurriedly. " I told 
about it just now. You found the poor fellow on the 
do you remember it? " 

"Yes," Loryat answered slowly, "I remember. I 
after him from Norton-Malreward — it was very dadi 
found him on die hill close to the *Den.' Chidley - 
He paused, and rose to his feet with a sudden cry of he 

"Chidley killed him," suggested Baildon. "Do yoi 
member that? " 

"No — no — but the man was killed — I remember 
— you said it was an accident — that he fell — but I 
think you have got the story right. He was killed — 
sure he was killed." 

Mr. Baildon's face was an admirable study of self -rest 
for his pulse beat furiously. 

"I made the mistake on purpose," he answered qa 
"to see if you really remembered what happened. I 
told you just now that you went after Mr. Collis tc 
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him of some discovery you had made at Norton-Malreward. 
That again was an intentional error. I've no doubt you can 
remember what really happened." 

There was a pause, and Loryat brushed his right hand across 
his eyes as if to clear away the nusts from his brain. 

** I remember,** he said in a low voice. ^ I can see it dimly 

— as in a dream. There was a letter Mr. CoUis had taken 

— by mistake, I think. I went after him to bring it bacL 
Lady Malreward asked me to bring it back. That was it, 
wasn't it? I can't see things clearly at all." 

**Yes, that was it," said the detective, rising to his feet 
^ Everything is slowly coming back to you, Mr. Loryat. But 
Fm not going to worry you any more now. You look quite 
exhausted." 

There was a knock at the door, and he paused. 

^Come in," said Loryat, and the door opened, and Mrs. 
Rench entered the studio. 

** If you please, sir," she said, ** there is a gentleman called 
to see you." 

** Who is it? " Loryat asked sharply. 

** A Mr. Qiidley, sir. Shall I show him in? " 

Loryat looked at Baildon, as though asking for advice. The 
latter nodded. 

**Yes. I'll see Mr. Chidley," Loryat said; and then, when 
the woman had left the room, he added, ** Are you going to 
stay?" 

^For a minute or two," Baildon replied. '^That is alL" 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

Chidley glanced sharply at Mr. Baildon as he entere 
room. Then he smiled and closed die door behind him 

^I am pleased to make your acquaintance, Mr. Loi 
said the old man, **that is to say, the acquaintance o 
new Mr. Loryat The old man was very well known tc 
You look surprised to see me, Mr. Baildon, but don 
your surprise interfere with your natural pleasure at s 
me again.** 

^I am a little surprised,** the detective answered, ** 
understood you had gone abroad, and that you would 
be back for a year at least'* 

** You were merely misinformed,** Chidley said coldly, ' 
that is no cause for surprise. If you knew Mr. Baildc 
well as I do, Mr. Loryat, you would know that he livi 
a perpetual state of being misinformed.*' 

The detective's lips tightened, and he frowned. Bu 
had the good sense to keep his tongue under control. 

** Your friend Sankey is in sore trouble,*' he said, afl 
pause. ** There is a warrant out for his arrest.** 

''Ha, ha! " laughed the old man. ''Excellent! Th( 
is always thick with warrants when you're about. Bail 
Fortunately they are harmless enough. And vrlM has 
Sankey done, may I ask? " 

Mr. Baildon shrugged his shoulders and made no r 
It was possible that Chidley knew everything, but there 
just a chance that he did not. The detective resolved to 
phone to Scotland Yard for two men to shadow Chidle] 
fore the latter left the studio. He looked at Loryat's 
and was quick to notice that the young man was in a 

266 
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^f extraordinary terror. His lips were white and he was 
ivembling from head to foot. 

'"I will leave you now," he said to Loryat **Yoq and 
k4r. Chidley will have much to talk over together. I will 
t^ll in again tomorrow, if I may. Good evening, Mr. Lor- 
r:at. Good evening, Mr. Chidley.'* And with a sli^ bow 
m> Loryat he left the room. 

^Amusing fellow, Baildon,*' said Qiidley, when the door 
iuid closed, ^keen as mustard, but apt to overreach him- 
iielf in his eagerness to fasten crimes on die most unlikely 
pie. What's the matter with you? Why are you look- 
at me like that? " 

I was trying to see if I could remember you,** Loryat 
Uiswered mechanically. 
Can you? " 

Yes, dimly, but I always see you with a closely cropped 
Nrhite beard." 

^Ah, you remember the early days of our acquaintance, 
ftfay I sit down and have a chat with you? Have a cigar.** 

Loryat accepted the offer in grim silence, lit the cigar, and 
remained standing, while his visitor seated himself on a 
chair. There was a curious look of horror on the young man's 
face, as he gazed at Mr. Chidley. 

^I suppose most of your past has been reconstructed by 
How," said the old man, after a pause. 

" Yes, Mr. Baildon " 

^Oh, he has told you, has he? I thought perhaps Lady 
Malreivard had done so." 

** Mr. Baildon has told me about the suicide of my friend 
Kentisbury, about the death of Inspector Collis, about the 
night I followed Collis to get the letter back." 

** To get the letter back? " queried Chidley. '' Mr. Baildon 
told yon that? " 

^ Yes — he did not tell me the truth at first. He said that 
I had followed the inspector to give him some information 
about « search that had been made in Kentisbury's bedroom, 
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but the whole thing came back to me and I corrected bun.'' 

" You corrected him? ^ Qiidley queried slowly. 

**Yes, and then he told me that he made the error on 
purpose — just to test my memory. What was the letter? 
Do you know? " 

^ Yes, it was a letter from Lady Malreward to Kentiflbary. 
It was found among his things, and stolen by G)llis.'' 

" The contents? *' Loryat cried fiercely. ** Do you know 
what was in it, what made it of such importance? '* 

** It was an old love-letter, written many years ago. Kco- 
tisbury was engaged to be married to Lady Malreward at one 
time, and she threw him over to marry Sir Philip.'* 

** But what was the importance of it? " 

Mr. Chidley smiled. *^ It only provided a motive for Ken- 
tisbury's suicide. At the inquest Lady Malreward swore on 
oath that she knew of no trouble which would have driveai 
Kentisbury to kill himself. She was asked whether there 
was any old love affair, and she said that she knew of none. 
The production of this letter would have proved her to be a 
liar. Kentisbury was in love with her to the last minute 
of his life, and he killed himself because he could not many 
her.** 

** And why could he not marry her? '' Loryat asked. 

^ Because she refused to marry him, I suppose.'* 

There was silence for a minute. Then Loryat said slowly, 
as if weighing every word: ^I have been told that I bore 
witness to a solemn promise sworn by Lady Malreward Att 
she would never marry again." 

Mr. Qiidley betrayed less surprise at this than might havo 
been expected in the circumstances. 

^' What is the name of your informant? " he asked. 

^^ I don't know his name. But he calls himself Professor 
Sankey." 

*^ Ah, that is most interesting — my dear old friend Sanfcey- 
And may I ask where and when you saw him? " 
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**At Norton-Malreward last night He threatened mo 

^ Only in fun, I suppose.*' 

** In earnest," Loryat answered grimly. 

"And why did he not fulfil his threat? '' 

"He spared my life on condition that I left Norton-Mai* 
sward at once. He also stipulated that I should not follow 
im or give the alarm when he left the house." 

"And he told you this about Lady Malreward? " 

" Yes, and I would rather he had dhot me there and then." 

"So I suppose," answered Mr. Chidley, "so I suppose — 
es, it was a cruel blow, but Sankey is a man who strikes 
urd if he strikes at all." 

"Then it is true?" cried Loryat fiercely. "You don't 
Boy that it is true? " 

** I can't deny it, Mr. Loryat," the old man answered quietly. 
I did not tell you the truth just now, because I voshed to 
>are you. But as you already know, I cannot deny that 
ankey has told you the truth." 

Loryat leant against the wall and covered his face with 
is hands. The world lay in ruins at his feet. 
How did Sankey know? " he asked quickly. 
I cannot tell you," Chidley replied* "Sankey b a man 
'ho knows many things." 

" You did not tell him? " 

" I did not," Chidley replied. " Both you and I and Mr. 
lentisbury, who is dead, were under a solemn vow not to 
isclose what passed at that meeting." 

"Then how did Sankey know? " Loryat repeated. 

Chidley turned and scowled at him. "Don't you believe 
ne? " the old man asked sternly. " I can assure you that 

did not tell Sankey." 

"Then it must have been Lady Malreward." 

"Yes, or you have done so yourself, Mr. Loryat That 
nay be another of the things you have forgotten.** 
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He opened the door and paaeed out of die room. Lor 
made no effort to detain him. 

*^ I will see Dorothy,** he said to himself, when he h 
struggled in vain to pierce the veil of darkness. "*! v 
go back to Norton-Malreward at once, and she shall tell i 
the truth.** 



CHAPTER XL 

Il«ady Malreward sat alone in the little drawing-room at 
^orton-Malreward, her hands clasped, and her white face 
I^x^essed close to the glass of the window. 

In her left hand she held a folded slip of paper. It was 
^ tel^ram from Richard Loryat saying that he was coming 
^o-wn for the day. 

**He will tax me with being the cause of Kentisbory's 
^^th,** she thought. ^He will have heard all about the 
^i^qnest on Collis, and how he was arrested. His mind will 
^ in a tumult He will come to me to know the truth.** 

That was the question uppermost in her mind — should 
ihe tell him the truth? 

She rose from her seat, went upstairs to her bedroom, 
and was still seated at the mirror when Loryat arrived, and 
was announced; and she lingered five minutes longer before she 
went downstairs. Her pulse beat rapidly, but otherwise she 
was calm and self -controlled. It was one of those occasions 
on which a woman must be able to think clearly. 

*^ So you have come back," she said with a pleasant smile, 
as she entered the drawing-room. ** Really, it was very un- 
kind of you, Dick, to frighten me like that We thought at 
first that diat fellow had made away with you.** 

He came forward and held out his hand. She took it and 
gripped it ti^itly. For a moment she did not raise her eyes 
to his. Then she looked up at him pleadingly. 

** Dick, dear," she said in a low voice, ^ why do you greet 
me like this? What has come between us? You love me, 
don't you? Take me in your arms and tell me diat you love 
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*' Yes, I love you,'' he said hoarsely, ^ but I must know 
truA." 

** What do you wish to know, dear? " she inquired 
derly. "I have kept much from you — for your own s 
But I will tell you everything if you like. What is it 
wish to know? *' 

"The first day I met you," he said slowly — **I 
Kentisbury were called in as witnesses to a promise that 
made — a promise that you would never marry again, 
is what they tell me. Is it true? " 

Lady Malreward gave a cry of fear, and rose to her 

" Who told you this? " she gasped. " Who told you thi 

"Sankey first," Loryat replied, "and Chidley afterwf 
It was because of this diat I left your house. The shock 
so terrible that I hardly knew what I was doing. Of co 
I ought to have stayed and asked you for the truth. B 
was afraid to stay — afraid to hear the truth. Then 
night Chidley told me something which seemed to brir 
ray of light into the darkness, and I have come bacL Dorc 
is it true that you made a solemn promise never to m 
again? " 

She covered her face with her hands, and began to 
He came to her side, and laid his hand on her shoulder. 

" If it is true, Dorothy," he continued, " it only shows 
how much you love me. A woman who will sacrifice 

self for the man she loves " 

My dearest! " she sobbed, without looking up at I 

Yes, yes — it is true. I made this promise, and you \ 
one of the witnesses. But I love you, dear, I love yoi 
much. For pity's sake, do not leave me because of tl 
and catching hold of one of his hands she pressed it to 
tear-stained face. 

''There seems to be a way out," Loryat continued : 
low voice. " Sapkey did not tell me, but Chidley was i 
kind. If you had refused to make this promise, all this m 
would have gone to some one else." 
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^No, that is not quite correct,'' Lady Malreward replied, 
.jDDd she smiled through her tears. ^That is not quite the 
^tmth, dear. There was a second will, providing that if I 
3iarried again the money should go to a distant relative 
of my husband's mother. If I made the promise, this will was 
to be destroyed, and I was to have the money without any 
conditions whatever." 

** It amounts to the same in the end," Loryat said quietly, 
''and I think that if we handed over all the money to this 
man " 

Lady Malreward rose suddenly from her chair, and flung 
her arms round his neck. 

** My dear lover," she cried passionately, ** haven't they told 
you diat you are the man? " 

" That I am the man? " Loryat queried. " Dorothy, my 
dear sweetheart, what are you talking about? " He gently 
freed himself from her embrace, and, gripping her by the 
dioulders, held her out at arm's length and looked at her 
face. 

''If I had refused to make that promise," she said, "the 
second will would not have been destroyed, and if I had 
married again all the money would have gone to you." 

" Then if we marry we wrong no one? " he cried passion- 
ately. 

"No one at all, dear," she replied, but she did not look 
him in the face as she spoke. It was a nice question of 
ethics, as to whether a promise once made could be recalled, 
even if the advantages gained by making the promise were 
given back. She did not care to think too deeply on the 
principles involved. 

"Dorothy," he said gently, "this is not die only matter 
that lies between us. I have presumed to judge you. Now 
you shall judge me. There is something else I have learnt 
— something else concerning which I look to you for knowl- 
edge. Dorothy, they tell me — Chidley -tells me — that I 
am a murderer*" 
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For a second there was horror written on her face. Then ihe 
laughed — but there was no mirth in her laughter. 

^Chidley was trying to fri^ten you,** she said qoiellj. 
**He hates you like poison. You must not believe anything 
that Chidley says. It is, of course, public news that the fool 
of a constable in the village took you into custody on Aa 
ni^t of G)llis's death. But the case never even went to trial 
It was proved at die inquest that Inspector G>llis met his desdi 
through an accident, and they found die very stone he fltrwi 
his head against" 

** An accident? " Loryat queried, with a punled ezprenoB 
on his face. **It was not an accident. I am certain dut 
Inspector G)llis was murdered. I told Baildon as much, and 
he told me I was right" 

""You told Baildon?" she gasped. ''Oh, merafd 
Heavens " 

'^Yes," he went on steadily, ''and when he told me dMI 
I went after CoUis that night to bring him back to the houses 
I remembered that it was nothing of the sort; I remembered 
that a letter was stolen from you, and that I went after Colb 
to get it baqL" 

" And you told Baildon this? " she whispered in terror, 

"Yes, I did not know that it was anything I had to coh 
ceal." 

"You must leave here at once," she cried, "at once^ «r 
they will come and arrest you. You must not return to As 
station. One of the cars shall take you anjrwhere — to scM 
port — you must leave the country — I will come to you— 
wherever you go." 

" What have I to fear if I am innocent? " Loryat adoad. 
His voice was cold and clear, and Lady Malreward felt as 
though he had accused her of telling a lie. 

"They blunder," she stammered. "The fools blunder. 
And the story of the letter is true — I did send you to get it 
back for me." 



a 
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** It was a letter from Kentisbury — ivlio loved you — who 
Jdlled himself for love of you.'' 

^Dick! " she moaned, ^for pity's sake — what do these 
dungs matter now — when your liberty, perhaps your life, is 
in peril? You must leave here at once. I will order die big 
car to be got ready for a long run. Can you drive yourself? " 

^ I could try," he answered, ** but I don't intend to, Dorothy. 
I am going to see this out" 

** No, Dick, you must not stay. If you loved me you would 
do as I wish. Dick, my own dear lover " 

He took her in his arms, and held her close to him, touch- 
ing her hair with his lips as she sobbed against his shoulder. 

''That is all I wish to know," he whispered, '*that is all 
that matters. So long as you love me, so long as you will 
marry me in spite of this horror that is lurking in my mind, 
I can face everything. Will you marry me at once if I return 
to London and get a license? " 

''Yes, dearest," she answered in a low voice, '* tomorrow, 
if you please. Like you, I can face everything, so long as you 
love me. We have money — I can draw out a large sum 
when I reach tovm. The world lies before us; we can escape. 
Oh, my dear lover, so long as you are mine " 



He held her in his arms, and kissed her passionately. 
Everything else was forgotten. Chidley, Baildon, and Sankey 
were now dim shadows — ineffectual and harmless shadows, 
hovering in the far distance. The promise was nothing; his 
own danger was nothing. In all the world there was nothing 
— but love. 



CHAPTER XU 

Half an hour later Loryat had been whirled away in the 
car towards the east It had been decided that he should 
go to the station, that he should not even pass through tk 
village, and that the whole of the two hundred and odd miki 
diat lay between London and Norton-Malreward should be 
traversed by road. In this way he might be able to throv|av 
any possible pursuers off the scent He was not even going 
to return to his rooms. 

It had been arranged that Lady Malreward should also 
motor to London, starting at midnight She would stay at 
a small hotel in Kensington. The marriage was to take place 
at 12.30 in the church of the parish in which the Rembrandt 
Studios were situated. 

The outskirts of London were reached at ten o'clod^ and 
twenty minutes later Loryat alighted at the Wykdiam Hotel in 
Kensington. 

He gave the man a couple of sovereigns, and sent him to 
a garage. Loryat went straight up to bed and slept In spite 
of his excitement, physical fatigue prevailed. The long ride 
through the keen air closed his eyes in sleep. 

He was called at seven o'clock, sent out for a clean shiit 
and collar, breakfasted at eight, and then took a taxicab and 
drove to the Vicar-Generars office in St PauPs Churchyard. 
Here he made the necessary declarations, paid the feea» and 
obtained the licence. 

Half an hour later he called on the vicar of St Alphege^ 
in Kensington. 

''It is a quarleT \o oner ^Vvs^'cn\.'^^^^«5«.\fix. Puton 
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if^ross the chancel rails to Loryat, who was standing patiently 
waiting for the bride. 

^Yes, but they're always late on these occasions, aren't 
bey? " Loryat whispered back. 

'^ I will wait till one/' the old man said; ** in the meantime 
fe^adn't you better send round to the lady? " 

Loryat walked dovni the church, empty save for the verger, 
lie pew opener, and the driver of the taxicab, who was going 
m be one of the witnesses. 

** Drive to the Raphael Hotel," he whispered to the chauffeur, 
^and ask if Lady Malreward has left there. Look sharp! " 

The man departed, and Loryat returned to his place by the 
chancel steps. Five minutes passed, and the frown deepened 
Dn the vicar's face. The verger looked round and smiled at 
die woman who cleaned the church. 

Ten minutes passed, and then the chauffeur came hurry^lg 
up the able to Loryat 

** I've been to the hotel, sir," he whispered, ** and they say 
as they've never heard of the lady." 

Loryat's face grew very white, and his finger nails were 
clenched tightly into the palms of his hands. Then he smiled 
feebly. 

^ Thank you," he said in a low voice. ** I diall want you 
in a minute or two." 

^Well? " whispered Mr. Paston, leaning over the rails. 

** The wedding won't be today," Loryat replied curtly. 

^ I could wait another quarter of an hour." 

^ The wedding will not take place today," Loryat said in a 
low voice. *' I am sorry to have troubled you. All the fees 
will be paid just the same. Something has happened — an 
accident, I fear. Lady Malreward was motoring up to 
London." 

He thrust an envelope into the vicar's hands, and without 
waiting for an answer, strode down the aisle, gave a sovereign 
to die verger, half a sovereign to the old ^omasi xiVtf^ ^^sskukj^ 
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die diurch, and passed out into the sunlight The chad 
followed him. 

^ Drive to die Raphael Hotel/' he cried. ^ Drive like he 

The man nodded, but drove at his usual pace. He was 
going to risk a fine and the loss of his licence for any fo< 
bridegroom that had been disappointed of his bride, 
distance, however, was short, and five minutes sufficed to c 
it 

** Drive round to die garage in Melon Street,** Loryat 
as he alighted, *^ and ask for die chauffeur of car 76 F. 
Elton is his name. Tell him to come round with the car to 
hotel at once. Then return here, and FU settle up with y 

The man departed, and Loryat entered the hotel, and i 
his way to the office. 

Inquiries elicited no more dian he had already been 
by the driver of the taxi. Whereupon he wrote out two 
grams. One, to Lady Malreward, ran as folloirs: — 

^ What has happened? Am most anxious. Pleaae wii 
once to Wykeham Hotel. Fond love. — Dick.** 

The odier was to the housdceeper. 

^What time did Lady Malreward leave in motor? \ 
reply to Wykeham Hotel, London. — Richard Loryat." 

He prepaid the reply in both cases, and sent off one of 
hall porters to the post-office. 

Having done this, he was condemned to a few minutes^ 
action. He ordered a brandy and soda and some sandwic 
and made an apology for a meaL 

A few minutes later, Elton, the chauffeur, arrived. Lo 
went out into the street, and the man touched his cap. F 
the look on the latter's face it was evident that he knew of 
fiasco at the church. 
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^ ** Is be a Gucfal 

^'YerjcucM, 
Jhe limit'' 

^Does he knov 
LondoD?" 
, **Ye8, sir, wdL" 

^'WouldheheHkdj 
pie yoa cmie by? " 

^No, sir, we hane 
3Diey're mapped oat aad slBck ^ is the 

^ And both of job woaU ahnjs 90 i 

^Yes, sir — to an incL.* 

'^Thankyoa. I want to dine nHmd to the Wyfaeham 

Loryat lebnned to the eoffee-room, paid bis bill, 
irith the taxi-dri?er, and vent back in the car to his own 
'hotei He told Ebon to gtt some luBch, and then went into 
'die smoldng-room, and se^i^ W«m^^ in a diair before the 
fire, lit a cigar, and closed his eyes. 

"^ What has happened? " be tbon^ now dial be bad time 
to think. ^ Has diere been an acridmt on die road, or has 
DOTothy chang^ her nund, and decided diat she will nol 
marry me?" 

He remained for an boor and a half in die diair bef oca 
die fire, and smoked diree dgars, in a Tain effort to soothe his 
nerves with nicotine. 

Then a small boy entered, and called out die number of 
Loryat's bedroom. The latter started to his feel, and snatched 
a telegram from die tray irfudi die boy held out to him. 

**Her ladyship left here last night ten o'clock in motor 
driven by Greening. No message from her as yet— Gouh 
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Loryat went to the table and scribbled the foUofring 
reply: — 



^ Her ladyship has not arrived in London. Go to the police 
at once and set inquiries on foot Most important that there 
should be no delay. — Lortat.'' 

He gave the page-boy a diilling, and told him to find the 
chauffeur. Then he went into the office of the hotel, and paid 
his bill. 

Five minutes later the big 60-h. p. car was threading its way 
through the traffic of the London streets. Loryat was going 
back to Norton-Malreward along the same route he had 
traversed on the previous day, along the same roads that tbe 
other car would have passed over, if it had been going to 
London. 



] 



CHAPTER XLII 

'Xhe journey to Norton-Malreward was slow, for it was being 
«3ertaken with the object of making inquiries all along the 



lliey reached Talbridge at eleven o'clock and passed through 
streets without stopping to make inquiries at the police- 
ion. 

Xioryat actually told the driver to slow down and stop, but 
Countermanded the order almost with the same breath. 

^Another car ahead» sir," said the chauffeur; and Loryat 
^aw a dim red and white speck, that seemed to be miles away. 
^ut distances judged at night are deceptive, and before two 
^Uinutes had passed, the car was within half a dozen yards of 

^ Do you see that, sir," shouted the chauffeur, and he pointed 
at the number plate at the back of the car. 

^75 F.J.," muttered Loryat *' Merciful Heavens! that 

is ** He leant forward and looked at the motor, every 

part of which was now plainly visible in the glare of the ligjhts. 
Iliere was no one in it besides the driver. 

*^ Hi, you there! " yelled Elton. '' Is that you. Greening? " 

The man did not turn, and Loryat fancied that the speed 
of the car increased. 

** Hi, there! Draw aside a bit, or well run you down.*' 

The car ahead moved nearer to the edge of the road, and 
Elton quickening the speed, shot past it as though it were 
standing stilL Then he looked back, but now die face of the 
other driver was in darkness. 

^ 111 soon bring him to a stop," muttered Elton. ^Shall I 

stop him, sir? I can easily block the road.** 
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^Yes, block the road, if you can do so without an acci- 
dent" 

The chauffeur nodded, and the big car ahot still furdier 
ahead. When it had gained a lead of nearly half a mile, Elton 
brought it to a standstill, turning it round so that it lay 
lengthways across the road, and left a bare three feet od 
either side of it 

** Get out diarp, sir," said the man, leaping from the car. 
^One never knows what may happen.** 

Loryat jumped to the ground, and joined the chauffeur, who 
was standing a few yards away further down the hilL The 
big car lay like a wall between them and the fan of li§^ that 
was rushing dovm towards them. 

** Greening ain^t one to take any risks, sir,** said Elton. 
** But he ain't over handy with his brain, he ain't" 

Loryat did not answer. It was clear to him already dut 
the man in the car was not going to stop, and the next second 
Elton gave a cry of horror. The advancing car had swenrod 
to the right where the ground sloped slightly upwards from 
the road, and was heeling over like a yacht in a strong breeie^ 
as the wheels ran up the banL 

Then the great mass of wood and metal leapt into the air, 
turned a somersault and crashed to die ground. The drifer 
was flung clear of the wreckage, but he lay motionless on the 
road. 

Loryat and Elton hurried to the man's side. His face wai 
plainly visible in the light from one of the lamps. 

"Mr. Chidley, sir! " gasped the chauffeur. 

Loryat did not answer. He knelt on the ground beside dtt 
body, placed his hand over the heart, and peered into the while, 
ghastly face. There seemed to be no cuts or bruises of 
any kind. But the right sleeve of the coat was ripped fima 
wrist to shoulder as cleanly as if it had been cut widi i 
knife. 

"Lucky as he fell clear," the chauffeur said; **it ami 
every one as has that luck. A mate of mine ** 
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^Tum the car round," said Loryat, sharply. ^We miut 
get to a doctor at once.'' 

Id less than two minutes the car was ivheeled and backed 
with its head towards Norton, and the limp body was lifted 
into it. Fortunately there was just room to pass the wreckage 
of the other car, and before ten minutes had passed they were 
outside Dr. Renfrew's house. Loryat alighted and rang the 
night bell. A window opened on the first floor. 

^ What is it? " asked the doctor, peevishly. 

^ Bad accident. Please come down at once." 

The window closed, and two minutes later Dr. Renfrew ap- 
peared at the door. As he saw Loryat he scowled. 

^ What do you want? " he asked. 

** Mr. Chidley has been smashed in a motor accident I've 
got him in the car here. I think he's dead." 

** Bring him in," the doctor answered, curtly; and Lorjrat 
and the chauffeur between them carried the body into the 
house. Dr. Renfrew, candle in hand, led the way to the con- 
sulting-room. 

** Place him on the sofa," said die doctor. Then he went 
to the table and lit an oil lamp. 

** He's dead," was his only comment, after he had made a 
brief examination of the body. 

** Neck broken? " queried Loryat 

^Yes. Death must have been instantaneous. How did it 
happen? " 

Loryat told him in as few words as possible. Then he and 
the chauffeur carried the body back to the car, and they drove 
through the village and up the steep hill to the " Den." As 
they approached the house they saw that diere were li^ts in 
two or three rooms. It was evident that Mr. Chidley was 
expected. 

When the car drew up at the gate Loryat alighted and 
knocked loudly at the hall door. It was opened almost at 
once, and a flood of light streamed out into die darkness. An 
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elderly woman stood aside e]q>ectandy. She was a strangs 
to Loryat 

** Your master is dead,^ he said in a low voice. ^ His or 
has been smashed up. It is no use sending for the doctor. 
We have been there.** 

The old woman covered her face with her hands, and bepi 
to weep. 

^ If you are alone in the house/' Loryat continned geodj, 
^ Mr. Elton will stay here the night with you. I dare Mj 
you can find him a bed." 

** I be arl alone,** she sobbed, ^ arl alone.** 

Loryat turned to the chauffeur. ^ Drive me back to die imii* 
he said, ^* and then come back here. You can aleqi on i 
sofa.** 

** Very well, sir,** Elton replied, ^ if the old lady is willia*. 
Are you willin*, missus? ** 

** No, I bian*t," she cried fiercely, and she turned on tbcD 
with clenched hands and a look of fury on her white faoe. 
** Get you gone, both of you. I don't want a servant hangb' 
about here, and spyin* on me in my sorrow. And as for 
you,** and she moved a step towards Loryat, **as for yoo, 
mebbe you'll swing for this, and glad 1*11 be to stand out- 
side the gaol and wait till the clodc strikes eight ThereVs 
bin murder done tonight, or my name ain*t Rachel Ghidley.** 

" Rachel — Chidley? ** Loryat said slowly. 

**Aye, the sister of the man as you*ve killed. Get yoo 
gone, I say, or FU call on God to come and strike you desd 
— the two of you.** 

Loryat hesitated for a moment Then he followed the chaiif' 
feur, who had already retreated to die doorway. The oM 
woman snatched up a lamp, and crept after them. 

** A curse on you both,*' she cried, as she reached the hiUt 



**a curse ^** 



Loryat slammed the hall door behind him, and made Us 
way quickly down the path to the gate. 



CHAPTER XUII 

** There seem to be strange happenings at Nort(Mi-MaIre- 
ward,** said old Mrs. Seton, as she perused the columns of an 
English newspaper. ^* And young Loryat seems to be in the 
finck of them." 

The colour mounted to Beryl's cheeks and she looked up 
from the book she was reading. Then it ebbed again as 
quickly as it came. 

^ What — what has happened? ** Ae stammered, trying to 
speak as though she had no more interest in the place than 
one who had lived there for a little while. 

^ Oh, all sorts of things, my dear. There's a column and 
a half about it Did you know a Mr. Qiidley? ^ 

^Yes, he was half servant, half friend of the late Sir 
Philip Malreward. What about him? " 

^He's dead, that's all; wrecked the car he was trying to 
drive. A lot of curious and interesting facts came out at 
the inquest. Dorothy Malreward has disappeared, and even 
the crime expert of the paper can't suggest where she's gone 
to — so she must have vanished pretty completely." 

** Might I have the paper? " Beryl asked, as die old lady 
dropped it on her lap. 

** Certainly, dear." And she handed the girl the newspaper. 

^ I will go upstftirs and read it," Beryl continued, ^ if you 
will spare me for a few minutes." 

•* Very well, dear." 

Beryl turned away widi the paper in her hand, and made 

her way up to her bedroom. Then she locked the door, and 

aeating herself in a chair by the window, read the account of 

the inquest on Mr. Chidley. The past had been torn up again, 

as it is bound to be when it is linked and interwoven with 
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the present. And when she had finbhed, she knew that Ken- 
tisbury had killed himself for love of Lady Malreward, and 
that Loryat had been arrested for the murder of Inspector 
CoUia. 

She laid down the paper, and tfien covered her face with 
her hands. For more than five minutes she did not move, 
but her quivering shoulders bore witness to the agony of her 
grief. 

Then she suddenly rose to her feet, bathed her eyes with a 
wet sponge, and looked out of the window at the white houses 
that glistened under a sky of palest blue. For a few mo- 
ments she stood there, and then she went downstairs and made 
her way out on to the verandah. The paper that she handed 
bade to Mrs Seton was crumpled, and here and there moistened 
with her tears. 

** I must leave you, Mrs. Seton,^ she said in a low voice. 
** I must go back to England.** 

** Go bade to England? My dear Beryl, you must be dream- 
ing. 

^ No, Mrs. Seton. I have awakened from a long sleep. I 
ought not to be here. I ought to be in England.** 

^ And what am I to do, pray? ** asked the old lady, sharply. 
** Have you no duty to me? '* 

** Yes," the girl answered humbly. ** I owe you a great deal 
— perhaps even my life. But there is another who wants me, 
one who is groping in the darkness and wants some one to 
lead him to the light If you wish to keep me from him I 
will stay.*' 

** I wish you to do as you like, dear. I don*t want to lo« 
you, of course, but if you think that you can do any real 
good by returning to England, I should not wish to stand in 
your way.** 

*'I ought to be there,*' Beryl repeated mechanically. ''I 
know that I ought to be there.** 

^ Can you give any evidence in his favour? ** asked Bln^ 
Seton. 
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The girl shook her head. ^ It is not that,*^ she said in a 
low Toice. ^ It is only that I wish to be near him — to help 
and comfort him if I can.** 

The old lady was silent. 

^Oh, Mrs. Seton," the girl cried piteously, **you must 
think it horrid and disgraceful of me to leave yon like this 
— after you have been so kind to me! " 

^If you feel that you must go, I should be an old fool 
to try and stop you. But what are you going to do when 
you reach England? With whom are you going to stay? 
Who is going to look after you? " 

^ I can look after m3rself , Mrs. Seton. I can stay in Lon- 
don at some quiet boarding-house. I have money ^ 

** Nonsense,'' Mrs. Seton interrupted. ^ You've not enougjh 
money. I'll give you fifty pounds, and you can work it off 
when you come back to me." 

The girl murmured her thanks in a broken voice, and then, 
bursting into tears, hurried upstairs to her bedroom and flung 
herself on her knees by the side of the bed. 

^Oh God, be merciful to him! " she prayed. ^Save him 
from the consequences of his folly; send light into his daric- 
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CHAPTER XLIV 

As Beryl Lyte sat in her own room in the little Earl's 
G>urt boarding-house, there came a knock at the door, and a 
servant entered. 

** If you please, miss,*' she said, ** there's a lady on the floor 
below, who would like to see you, if you wouldn't mind a- 
comin' down to see her. She says she knows you." 

" Who is it? " asked Beryl, wearily. 

** Mrs. Oldwin, miss. She's bin here some months now." 

**Mrs. Oldwin? " Beryl repeated, as thou^ she did not re- 
member the name. Tlien she remembered, and rose to her feet 

** I did not see Mrs. Oldwin at dinner," she said. 

^No, miss; the lady hasn't bin very well lately. She has 
her meals in her room. She sa3rs if you'd go and see her, it 
would be a kindness." 

Janet Oldwin reclined on a sofa, near a roaring fire, and 
as Beryl came towards her, held out a wasted hand. 

^ Well, if this isn't the best of luck," she said. ^ I head 
you'd come. I always ask the name of every new boardei 
— paying guest, or whatever they call them — in the hope 
that it may be some one I know. Sit down and warm your- 
self. You look frozen to death." 

Beryl seated herself in the chair and held out her hands to 

the blaze. She did not know what answer to make to this 

effusive welcome. She had never spoken to Mrs. Oldnrin be* 

fore, and had only seen her once — at the inquest on John 

Kentidiury. Then she had pitied the ivretched woman who 

bared her life's tragedy to the world. But now the womia 

seemed well-to-do, was well dressed, and though ill, did not 

seem to be in any great pain or distress. 

^1% 
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^Of course you don't know me," continued Mrs. Oldvrin, 
lighting a cigarette, **" and I had no right to ask you to come and 
see me. But one catches at straws in places like this.*' 

^I am pleased to come," Beryl answered, and then she 
suddenly leant forward, and clasping her hands together, 
looked hard at Mrs. Oldwin's face. 

** You have heard? " she said in a low voice. ^ You know 
what has happened? " 

The woman's face changed; the look of welcome died away, 
and gave place to a gleam of fury in the dark eyes. 

** Yes, I have heard," she replied, ** and it's bad news for 
me. I depend on Lady Malreward for my income." 

'^ Ah! " Beryl said sharply, ** do you know anything — any- 
thing that would help Mr. Loryat? " 

**I know where Lady Malreward is," she replied, ^and 
perhaps Lady Malreward could save him." 

** You know where Lady Malreward is? " Beryl repeated 
in a voice of horror, ^ And you say that Ae could save him? " 

^Yes, I had a cheque from Lady Malreward this morning 
— dated three weeks back, it is true, but probably written 
yesterday. Now I have a proposition to make to you — one^ 
I think, that will serve us both." 

•* What is it? " Beryl asked. 

** I'll give you the name of the place Lady Malreward wrote 
from, on condition that you tell no one else, and that you go 
down there by yourself and find whether she is in the neigh- 
bourhood or not." 

^ How will this benefit me? " Beryl queried. 

^*You will be able to talk things over with Lady Malre- 
irard, and see if, between you, you cannot manage to help 
Mr. Loryat." 

^ I would rather die first! " exclaimed Beryl. 

^Let him die, you mean," retorted Mrs. Oldwin. ^Well, 
diat is as you please. You can help me by going in search 
of Dorothy Malreward, because my income is dependent on 
her, and I don't want her to get out of my reach." 
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** Why should I help you? " Beryl asked fiercely. 

** Because if you do not help me, Miss Lyte, I diall tell tho 
police that you are here, and they'll lose no time in calling 
you as a witness/' 
* Beryl looked at«die woman's face and hesitated* 

** I will do as you wish," she replied, after a pause. ** Prom- 
ise that you vrill let no one know that I am in England. I 
shall leave here tomorrow." 

^ Good. Now swear to me that you will not tell any one 
where Lady Malreward's letter was posted." 

** I swear it — by all I hold most sacred." 

** It was Little Minster in Essex." 

^ Little Minster, in Essex," Beryl repeated twice, as thouf^ 
trying to commit the name to memory. 
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CHAPTER XLV 

Lyte passed a sleepless niglht, on a hard bed, in a 
lex inn, her room not more than eight feet square — 
imelling, little room, where, in spite of the coldness 
: outside, it was necessary to keep the window open 
IS to breathe at all. 

rose and dressed in the dim li^t of the dawn, all 
»rs of the previous night came back to her — the 
m the station with a man, who was just sufficiently 
keep the horse on its legs; the arrival at the inn, 
3 had to pass through a bar full of drunken and 
lilors, the incivility of the landlady, and the too ob- 
;ntions of the landlord, the supper of bread and 
>th of the worst quality; the effort to sleep with the 
singing and dancing in the room below. Then a 
tside, and after that the dying away of the voices, 
wful silence and loneliness and darkness. 

the window the sun was shining on the creek, which 
thin a few yards of the house, and beyond it, the 
ch of marshland looked really beautiful beneath its 
3f haze. It was going to be a fine day, at any rate, 
I, anxious to snatch a little comfort from anything, 
li^pel the gloom of her thoughts. 

reakfast, she walked towards the station, and the 
anr^ sunshine put fresh strength into her limbs and 
nto her heart. The very loneliness of the marsh- 
led to have a charm of its own as she saw it in 
;ht. 

'ested for a few minutes, and then continned her 
g the grass at the foot oi the baxk oil likiSa^^at^ 
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she came to the small square house and the mined abed and die i 
signboard. She read the letters, which displayed the f ollowiiig 
notice: — 



** People are warned that it is dangerous to walk on dieae 
sands during the time of gun practice from tbe fort It is 
also dangerous to touch any live shells which have not ex- 
ploded.*" 

Beryl moved on a few steps and examined the little house, 
which was nothing more than a store of ammunition, about 
twelve feet square, vrith grey iron-shuttered windows and iron 
doors. The grass had grown round it, and the metal was 
brown with rust. It was evident that it had not been used 
for a very long time. 

Beryl looked at her watch and saw that it was time to go 
home if she vriahed to be back at two o'clock. She walked 
away from the ammunition store, and made her way to the 
black roofless shed. As she pushed open the broken door 
something caught her eyes, and, stooping down, she picked up 
a small diamond brooch, battered and crushed as though some 
one had trodden on it with a heavy heel; and, as she looked 
at the poor broken thing, she gave a cry of fear. Tliis trinket 
had once belonged to Lady Malreward. 

Beryl held the brooch in her hand, and muddy and crushed 
though the ornament was, it sparkled in the sunlight She 
examined it more closely, and noticed that the pin had beea 
torn from it 

Then her eyes fell on the other little stone building. 

*' I will have a look at that," she thought ^ I must go 
without my lunch." 

She went up to the building, which was the exact facsimile 
of the other one, and leant against it, placing her ear to die 
crack that divided the two iron doors. 

Then suddenly she started back with a cry of fear. Some* 
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{diing had beat feebly on the iron — ahnost as feebly as a 
3. tfoanded bird. 

^Help, for pity's sake, help! " moaned a voice, and then 
there was silence. 
J Beryl tore at the opening of the door with her nails, but 
:^ Ae might as well have scratched at an iron safe. 
^- **I can't open it," she cried. "Who are you? What is 
the matter? " 
**Lady Malreward," the voice answered feebly. "I — I 
::: dunk I am dying." 

- **I will go for help," cried the girl. "I am Beryl Lyte." 
^ There was no reply, but there was a feeble scratching 
m aoand as though the woman inside had drawn her nails down 
r the iron of the door. 

^I am Beryl," the girl repeated. "Don't you remember 
ue? I will go for help at once. I will return in three 
hours* time. It is a long way to the village." 

. ^ You mean to leave me here," the voice moaned. " Oh, 
God! how I have suffered — how I have suffered! " 

^Of course, I shall come back," Beryl said sharply. "I 
will be as quick as I can." 

'^ It is the day that Chidley said he would return," the voice 
continned. "I have counted the days — by the light that 

comes under the door. If you leave me here " 

^Qiidley is dead," Beryl replied. 

'^ITiank God for that," was the answer; "thank God for 
that!" 

Then there was a thud within, as though some one had fallen 
heavily forward on the floor. 

** Will you be all right for three hours? " Beryl asked. 
" Oh, I can do nothing! I wish — oh, Lady Malreward, you 
will be all right till I return." 

'Hiere was no answer, and the girl looked round the deso* 
late wastes with terror in her eyes. Then suddoily her heart 
seemed to stop, and after a second it beat tttigivSN?]^ «&&. ^^dk^^ 
was a surging in her ears. In the di8!taiioe« Vh ^ibA ^soii ^A^"^;^ 
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road, she saw tbe black figure of a man. She mawoi away 
from the building into the open, and waved her arms and 
shouted. He could not hear her voice, but he evidently saw 
her, for he came rapidly towards her at a jog-trot 

It was not till he was within two hundred yards of her Ait 
she recognized the short sturdy figure and the red face of 
Detective-inspector Baildon. 

** What's this? " he cried, panting for breath as he came up 
to her. ^Miss Lyte? Here, in this out-of-the-way plaoe? 
What do you want? What has happened? " 

Beryl pointed to the square building. ** Lady Makewaid,'* 
she gasped. 

Mr. Baildon smiled and went to the doors, trying them with 
his nails. Then he called out, but there was no reply. 

^ What do you mean? '' he said roughly. ** lliere's no one 
in here.** 

*^ Yes, yes — she was speaking to me just now. She nnut 
have fainted.'* 

Mr. Baildon took a small leather case out of his pockot, 
and, seating himself on the grass, began to screw four short 
pieces of steel together. When he had finished, he had a 
perfectly made jemmy, eighteen inches in loigdi, in hb hand 

Then he inserted the thin edge of this formidable-lookiiig 
instrument in the crack between the doors, and pulled on the 
leverage with both hands till the steel bent like a bow. 

For a moment it seemed as though the lock were going to 
resist his efforts. Then there was a grinding crash, and one of 
the doors burst open. The jemmy leapt from Baildon's hand 
and tinkled on a stone as it fell. 

** Leave this to me," he said roughly, as the girl tried to 
peer into the darkness. ** Go right away, and look at the set." 

Beryl moved away a few paces, heard a cry of horror 
from the detective, and stood trembling from head to foot 

Then he emerged from the building, carrying Lady Mabe- 
ward in his arms. His face was pale, and thera was a hard 
i^ look in his eyes. 
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** Tlie devils! " he mattered, as he laid the motionless body 
on die grass. ^ Miss Lyte, please fetch me some water from 
the sea. Here, take my hat — that'll do." 

Beryl hastened to the sea and returned with the water. But 
the hat nearly fell from her hands as she looked at Dorothy 
Malreward's face. It was drawn and haggard, ghastly with 
in indescribable horror, and her hair was tinged with grey. 

Mr. Baildon snatched the hat from her hands and flung die 
contents over that white awful face. But it had no more effect 
han if it had been thrown over white marble. 

Beryl Lyte fetched three more hatfuls of sea water, but she 
ras only wasting her time. Dorothy Malreward looked as if 
lie were dead. Possibly the last awful thought of being left 
here for three hours had proved too much for her shattered 
strength. 

^^ I've got a motor at the station," said Mr. Baildon. ** It*s 
>Be of her motors. Will you stop with her while I hurry 
>ack? It's the only way. I can't carry her all that distance. 
[)irectly I get to the car, I'll get back in no time." 

** She is dead," cried Beryl, " she is dead." 

•• No, she's not," the detective replied. ** She's had plenty 
>£ food and water all the time. But, fifteen days spent in that 
place! Ye gods, it doesn't bear thinking about! I wonder she 
liaan't lost her reason. Fifteen days of that! The devils! 
Well, thank Heaven one of them is dead, and I'll find the 
other, or my name's not Guy Baildon." 



CHAPTCRXLVI 

Two dajrs elapsed before Lady Blalreward was well 
to tell the story of what happened om die ii]§^ she left 
home. She was still in bed, and quite exhausted by tlie tenttl'j^ ^ 
rrdeal she had gone diron^ But it was ne cessa ry for 
to speak as soon as she had the strength to utter a word, 
order that the police mi^t get to wori^ as quiddy as 

The foUovring is the story she told to BIr. Baildon, and 
was taken down by a shorthand writer, in die presence 
Beryl Lyte. 

She left Norton-Malreward at ten o'clock at nig^ ^ ^lii 
smaller of her two motors, intending to drive to London. Sb*^ 
was heavily cloaked in furs, and her face was almost entirdj 
covered vrith a thick sable stole. It was a fine night, and sb 
had the body of the car left open, in the hope that die drite 
dirough the keen air would make her sleepy, and that she woqU I 
get some rest before she reached her destination. She did not* 1 . 
however, fall asleep till the car had passed dirough Readingi 
and when she awoke it was sdll dark, and she seemed to be 
travelling at a terrific speed. She leant forward and asked 
the driver how far they had got. There was no reply, and i^ 
asked the question again. Then, as there was again no answer, 
she was thoroughly alarmed, and, leaning forward, caught tk 
man by die arm. He turned round, and though she oooU 
not see his features clearly in the dim grey lig^t of the dawDi 
Ae saw that it was not Greening. She screamed for helpi hvi 
the man took no notice, and drove the car at a terrible pace 
through a desolate expanse of marshland. 

At last the road came to an end, but the car did not stoP' 
It bumped and )o\\ei3L oNe^x ^«ss^ «s& Afis^^ tUl it readied 
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place where Lady Malreward was found. Then the driver 
^^esvealed his identity. It was Ralph Chidley. 

At this point in the narrative Lady Malreward stopped and 
'iouddered, closing her eyes as though to shut out some hideous 
Vision. 

** That corresponds with what we know,** said Mr. Baildon, 

^ ^^iahing to give her time to recover herself. " We have Green- 

, ^^^ in custody. He was given two hundred and fifty pounds 

^<i»r his share in the night's work, and has spent most of it 

^a Paris — quick work that, eh? Two hundred and fifty 

^fe^unds in a fortnight! He got drunk one night and gave him- 

^fc«lf away. One of our fellows chanced to be in the cafe — 

^^ sheer piece of luck. Yes, Lady Malreward, so far all you 

^biave said corroborates what we know — what we found out 

%3ie day I fortunately came to look for you. Greening changed 

[places widi Chidley in Hertfordshire, and at once went abroad. 

^e was to stay there for a year, but he spent all his money in 

« fortnight" 

** And what brought you down here? '' Beryl asked timidly. 

** I followed you, my dear young lady. I could not follow 

you at once, as I had this other matter to see to. But I came 

after you as quickly as I could. Can you go on now, Lady 

Malreward? " 

^When I saw that it was Chidley,'' she continued, ^I 

screamed for help, but he threatened to shoot me if I didn't 

keep quiet — not that screaming mattered much in that place." 

^ TTien he put you in the ammunition store? " said the de- 

tectiire. 

^ Yes. He pointed to the place, and said I must stay there 
for the night Then he dragged me towards it, and I flung 
myself on the ground. He called out, and another man came 
— apparently from nowhere." 

**' He must have been behind the building — this is interest- 
ing. Do you know who the man was? " 

^ No, the light was very bad, and he had a thick muflet 
tied round the lower part of hia face. And! ^^ 
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my life. I had no thought for anything else. I broke away 
from them for a moment, and ran for shelter to a shed.** 

^Ah! " said Baildon quickly, ^ there was no shed by the 
building in which you were found. It must have been a mik 
further to the south, another building exactly the same." 
Yes," Beryl broke in, ** that is where I found the broodL" 
I — can't remember," moaned Lady Malreward. ^^They 
put something over my mouth, and I lost consciousneaa. Per- 
haps they moved me afterwards." 

**Yes, that is likely," said Mr. Baildon, quietly. ^Thej 
thought the first building was too near the road. But the oAer 
man. Lady Malreward? Have you no idea who it was? Did 
he speak? " 

*'No; he never spoke a word, while I was conscious." 

** Do you suspect who it was? " asked Baildon. I 

**Sankey I should say, but then I've never seen Sankey. | 
I've only heard about him. I saw him diat night when he 
was disguised, but that would give me no clue." 

** Yes, it was certainly Sankey, Lady Malreward." 

She closed her eyes, and her face was ghastly. 

*^ You must not talk to her any more," said Beryl; ^ she is 
not strong enough." 

Mr. Baildon smiled and rose to his feet ^ You must get 
well quickly. Lady Malreward," he said. ^* I have good news 
for you — the best medicine in the world." 

The eyes did not open, but the lips moved. 

*^ Excellent news," continued Mr. Baildon. ^Mr. Loryat 
has been given his freedom. We have Qiidley's confession 
in our hands. It was Chidley who killed Inspector G)llis.'* 

For a moment it seemed as though the startling announce* 
ment had fallen on deaf ears. Beryl gazed at the speaker 
in a dazed, inquiring way, as if she had not quite cau^t the 
sense of his words. Lady Malreward neither opened her eyes 
nor moved. The shorthand writer alone showed any signs 
of intelligence. 

** Chidley left a vmtten confession," the detective omtiniied; 
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^ it was in the hands of his sister Rachel, and he had left in- 
stroctions for it to be given to the police a fortnight after 
his death. It was written some months ago. He had a 
quarrel vrith CoUis before Mr. Loryat arrived on the scene. 
Tbere was a fight, and Chidley struck die inspector on the 
head with a stone which he had torn out of the bank. He re- 
placed the stone, and it was argued that the inspector must 
have fallen against it. He says in his confession that he 
did not mean to kill CoUis, but only to stun him." 

After a few further words, the detective bowed and took 
his departure, but he went no further dian the bedroom he had 
taken in the hotel. 



CHAPTER XLVn 

The next morning Lady Malreward seemed stronger an 
more cheerful. 

Perhaps the son, ivhich streamed into the pleasant room 
had some influence upon her spirits, or perhaps die doctor' 
medicine was beginning to take effect on her nerves, bul 
whatever the cause, she seemed able to forget her harrowiDj 
experiences, and think only of Loryat's good fortune. 

She spoke, however, of neither to Beryl, who had bea 
unremitting in her kindness and attentions. She could no 
speak of Loryat to the woman who had once been loved h 
him, and who, for aught she knew to the contrary, loved hin 
still. 

About noon, the two were alone in the bedroom, as th( 
nurse had retired for her lunch, and for several minute 
there had been silence. Then Lady Malreward uttered Beryl' 
name. The girl rose hastily from her chair and came to tb 
bedside. Dorothy Malreward put out a slender white hand 
Beryl,'* she said in a low voice, ^ I owe you my life.** 
You owe me nothing, Lady Malreward. I have don< 
nothing for you that could not have been done by any om 
else.'' 

**I owe you my life," the sick woman repeated, "or a 
any rate my reason. I think in another few hours ^ 

"You must not talk of it," the girl interrupted hastilj 
•* Please don't think about it" 

"Very well. Beryl," Lady Malreward said with a wear 
smile. "I only referred to it because I wanted to than' 
you — because I wanted to talk to you — of something else. 

The girl's lips tightened, and then she seated herself b 

the bedside. Tliere had to be some talk of Ricfaard Loryi 
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^ft>etween them. Why should it not be now? They were on 
:smore equal tenns than they had ever been before, than they 
ever likely to be again. 
You will not take my hand/' Dorothy Malreward whis- 
*' Well, I don't see why you should. I have done you 
fthc greatest wrong one woman can do anotiier. I have taken 
^rom you the man you love." 

^You have only taken," Beryl answered, ^that which I 
gKwe up — that which it was your right to take." 

^lliey say that all is fair in love and war. Beryl," Lady 
Malreward continued in a low voice, **but no honourable 
man or woman can hold that to be true. I did not give you 
a fair chance. You remember that day you came down to 
Norton-Malreward to see him? " 

''Yes," the girl answered faintly. 

''He was well enough to see you, and if I had let you 
see him it might — it might have made a difference. But 
I knew then that I — loved him, and I was afraid that you 
would take him from me." 

" What difference could it have made? " Beryl asked. " He 
would not have known me." 

" He might have known you. The doctor said that people 
were more likely than things to bring back his memory. It 
he had recognized you then, and remembered, and under- 
atood — it would have made a difference." 

Beryl was silent She did not look at Lady Malreward, 
but kept her eyes fixed on the window. The sunshine fell 
upon her calm, pale face. Lady Malreward did not under- 
stand why the girl was so little moved by the recital of an 
event which had been the crisis in the lives of all three of 
tbem. 

"If he had remembered then," Dorothy Malreward con- 
tinued, "he might never have loved me. But I did not tell 
him till afterwards — till after he loved me — that you and 
he were ever anything to each other." 

''And thm? " the girl queried dieaimV^. 
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And then he did not care. Beryl. I was quite honest I 
spoke the truth. I played the game then, when I was certain 
of his love, when my position was secure. I told him every- 
thing.'* 

'' Why do you tell me all this? " the girl asked, after a long 
silence. 

** Because I wi^ you to understand exactly how thinf^ 
stand between us. I want you to know how I have injured 
you." 

**It was my own fault," Beryl said mechanically. '^Yoa 
are ill and weak. You magnify the thing." 

^No, Beryl, it is not that," the sick woman replied. ^I 
have read that one changes in the furnace of pain and torment 
— diat often one dianges for the better. I feel more charitably 
disposed towards you — not because you have saved my life, 
but because I am beginning to realize how I have wronged 
you. During those hours of darkness and anguish I saw 
myself as I really am." 

Beryl rose from her chair. Her face was very white and 
calm, but her eyes were troubled. Her mind was in a tran- 
sition stage. All the past had crumbled into dust at her feet, 
and the present had yet to be constructed from the shapelesB 
ruins. 

She hesitated for a moment, and then laying her hand on 
Lady Malreward's white fingers, she pressed them slightly, and 
passed out of the room. 

^ I will send the nurse to you," she said, as she reached the 
door, and that was all. 

Then, as she made her way downstairs into the hall, a wdl- 
known voice broke in upon her thoughts, and, raising her eyes, 
she found herself face to face with Richard Loryat. 

Her first impulse was to turn and go upstairs again. And 
dien she was seized with a desire to speak to hin^ and see if he 
recognized her. 

*' I am Beryl Lyte," she said quietly. *^ You have come to 
see Lady Malreward? " 
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**Ye — es,*' he stammered; and the colour slowly mounted 
» his face. 

** Lady Malreward is very tired at present," she continued. 
^Perhaps you would not mind waiting for a little while. 
Jill you come to our private sitting-room? " 
** Thank you," he said in a low voice, and he followed her 
pstairs to a pleasant room, where the sun streamed in through 
le vnndow. There were a few flowers and books on the 
ible, and some needlework on a diair. On the way upstairs 
eryl had given orders that Lady Malreward was not to be 
Isturbed for at least a quarter of an hour. 
^Please sit down," she said, as the man stood awkwardly 
f the window. ^You look tired and ill." 
He seated himself in a chair, and looked away from her at 
le fire, which blazed merrily in the grate. 
** Prison doesn't improve one's health," be said nervously. 
I'm not myself at all. Still, I'm thankful to be at liberty 
;ain. Everything else seems of little importance compared 
• that It is a horrible thing — to be shut up and kept away 
om one's fellows." 

^It must be," Beryl replied. ^^Lady Malreward will be 
)le to S3rmpathize with you. She has suffered a hundred 
Does more than any ordinary prisoner can possibly imagine." 
She watched him carefully, to mark the effect of her words, 
be saw the dull glow of fury in his eyes — saw the ugly 
[uareness of his jaw, and the clenched hands. 
^ I did not know there were such brutes on earth," she con- 
nued. ^Chidley is dead, but ^e other man lives. I hope 
s will be brought to justice." 

^ He shall! " Loryat cried hoarsely. ^ As sure as there is 
God in heaven, that man shall be punished." 
Beryl sat in silence with folded hands. 
**You must find your loss of memory very awkward," she 
lid after a pause. ^I suppose you don't remember me at 
1?" 
**y«M^*' he answered, without turmni^ \o \w>t ^>MBt^^'V — 
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I remember you, as one remembers people in a dram' 

^ No more than that? " she persisted. She spoke qoto 
calmly, as thou^ she were talking of some one else. 

** Tliey have told me,** he faltered. ** Lady Malreward bs 
told me.'* 

Beryl lauded, and the man, taking courage, looked at ha. 
Her face was not the face of one who had lauded. It was 
quite cold, and showed neither mirth nor anger, neither pasrios 
nor regret 

^ She has told me too,** she said. ^ I came to see yon who^ 1 
you were ill. She sent me away. She is sorry now, I thiiik» 
but there b really nothing to be sorry about I should have 
done the same myself." 

Loryat's hands, that were resting under his chin, slowl; 
moved upwards, and covered his face. 

^Your memory of me," the girl persisted: *'is it one of 
those things you would rather rem^nber or forget? ** 

The man could not answer. There could be no answer to 
a question like that 

** Dick," she said softly, and at the sound of her voice somo* 
thing seemed to snap within his brain. The firelight died awa; 
into darkness, and ^en flawed out again. He remembered. 

^ You do not answer my question, Mr. Loryat," Beryl said 
in a calm, grave voice. He turned and looked at her with 
pleading eyes. 

'^What was it you asked me?" he stammered. **I — I 
beg your pardon." 

She laughed, not hysterically, but as though his assumed 
forgetfulness amused her. She saw in his face that he had re- 
membered, and that he would be glad to forget She rose to 
her feet 

^*I asked you nothing, Mr. Loryat," she replied, with a 
smile. ^I said I agreed with you that — loss of memory 
cuts both ways. I think Lady Malreward is now sufficiently 
rested to see you. SkxoXVlxs^V^ ^^xkVE^hAce? " 

The man opened Yiis Vv^^ va «^^^\s\& tw^ >*^^Aa. ^n^^Vtss^ 
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till Beryl had crossed the room and laid her fingers on 
handle of the door. 

** Miss Lyte,'' he cried fiercely. " Beryl *' 

She turned and looked at him with eyes like the cold grey 
of a winter sea. Then a wan smile flickered across her face. 

** You think me a brute," he blurted out ^* Perhaps I was 
— once — well, I'm not the same man now. The Richard 
Loryat you knew is dead. Remember that; he is dead. What- 
ever his faults, you must forgive him. You must not lay them 
on my shoulders.'' 

She held out her hand, and he gripped it hard. 

** Good-bye, Mr. Loryat," she said very quietly. " I don't 
think I can give you better advice than I gave you once be- 
fore. Cut me out of your mind, work hard, and make a great 
name for yourself." 

^ Good-bye," he said quietly. ^' We ou^t never to have met 
agam. 

^ I am glad we have met," she answered simply. ^ If you 
^11 wait here, I will send the nurse to tell you wh»i Lady 
Malreward can see you." 

She passed out of the door, gave orders to the nurse, and 
then went to her bedroom, and looked at herself in the glass. 
Her face was white, but there were no tears in her eyes. 

**I am glad we have met," she said to herself. ** There 
18 nothing like cold water to bring one to one's senses." 

And then she smiled. 



CHAPTER XLVIII 

^ I am really sorry you don't feel well, Mrs. Oldwin, but 
this is a matter of great urgency/' 

^ It may be to you, Mr. Gaolbird, or whatever your name 
is, but to me it's a matter of no importance at all. You have 
forced your way into the house in a most unwarrantable 
manner — said you were one of Hanson's assistants, and that 
you had some new books to show me. Now really I think 
you'd better go before I lose my temper." 

Mr. Baildon smiled, but did not attempt to move. 

^^I want to see that letter," he persisted. 

** There was no letter, Mr. Bailiff — only an envelope con- 
taining a cheque. And I'd like to know who told you about 
it That wretched white-faced girl, I suppose? " 

'*Your supposition is incorrect, madam. Lady Malreward 
told me that she had the cheque with her when she left London, 
but that she did not send it to you. Some one else must have 
sent it" 

**How clever you are," sneered Mrs. Oldwin. ^And how 
do you know that I ever got it? " 

^^ Because Miss Lyte received some information that took her 
down to Little Minster in search of Lady Malreward. As 
she had had an interview with you on the night before she 
left London, I naturally concluded you had told her that yoo 
knew Lady Malreward was at Little Minster, or had been in 
that neighbourhood. Coupling that fact with the fact that 
Lady Malreward's cheque, made out to you, had been taken 
from her, I very naturally " 

*^0h, for pity's sake stop," cried Mrs. Oldwin; ''you make 
my head go round. Well^ 1 dare say the girl didn't break her 
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romiae after all. So you want the envelope? You don't 
appose that I should keep an empty envelope, do you? " 
** Not as a rule, madam, but in this case, well — the envelope 
of some importance, wasn't it? '' 

To you? Yes. But not to me. I did not, of course, 
!W that I should have the pleasure of a vbit from you, 
I would have kept it" 

* It was not addressed by Lady Malreward. Did you recog- 
the handwriting? '' 
..- - 1 did not.'' 

Bfr. Baildon, who was standing in front of the fire in the 
Hpnblic drawing-room of the boarding-house, shrugged his 
^dioulders and looked at the clock. The rest of the boarders 
^vere at dinner, and in a few minutes some of them would be 
^<etuming to gossip over the food and their absent acquaint- 
ances. Time was precious to the detective. 

^ When I came here," he said, after a pause, ^ you thou^t 
] had something to sell. You were mistaken. I came to buy. 
Tour income is, I believe, a very precarious one." 
^ You are impertinent! " the woman said hotly. 
^Not at all, madam; merely correct. Your income has 
practically ceased with that last cheque. The secret which 
Lady Malreward paid you to keep is, as you know, a secret 
no longer. Every one is aware that her ladyship was once 
engaged to be married to Mr. Kentisbury, and that he killed 
himself because she refused to marry him. I don't know where 
your money is likely to come from in the future. May I make 
an offer to you? " 

She nodded, and then closed her eyes, as if weary of the 
conversation. 

^ If you can help us to get hold of this man Sankey," the 
detective continued, ^*Lady Malreward will continue to pay 
you the same amount. She will, in fact, purchase you an 
annuity that will bring you in the money. The first thing 
we want is the envelope in which that cViecjue n)^ ^hodxT 
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^* I will get it for you if you will put the agreement in vrrit- 
ing. 

Mr. Baildon handed her a piece of paper; it was an agree- 
ment already drawn up and signed and witnessed. Mrs. Old- 
win laughed and left the room. 

In two minutes ahe returned with an envelope and handed it 
to the detective. The latter scrutinized the handwriting nar- 
rowly, and a close observer might have noticed that a gleam 
of triumph came into his eyes. 

*^ You recognize the writing? '* Mrs. Oldwin asked ¥dth a 
smile. 

•• Yes," he replied. " I think that I do.'' 

^ Mr. Chidley's writing, I suppose? " queried Mrs. Oldwin. 

**No," the detective answered, placing the envelope in his 
pocket " I don't think it is Mr. Chidley's." 

••Whose then?" 

•• I should not care to say until I am sure. We have, yoo 
know, to be very careful what we say, or we get into trouble. 
By-the-bye, you don't love Lady Malreward overmuch, do 
you?" 

•* Lady Malreward is one of my oldest friends," Mrs. Oldwin 
replied stiffly. ** What do you mean? " 

••Well, that little scene in the court — after poor Ke&tis- 
bury's death. That didn't look as if you felt very kindly dis- 
posed towards her. You spoke of the tragedy of your own 
life; you hinted that Kentisbury was responsible for diat 
tragedy. That was, of course, not true." 

•• The story was partly true," Mrs. Oldwin replied. A few 
minutes before she had seemed, in the glow of the rose-shaded 
lamps, to be a young woman. Now ahe seemed old and hag- 
gard, and there was a terrible look in her eyes. 

•• But untrue in its most important particular," the detective 
continued. •• You were thinking, not of Kentisbury, but ef 
some one else." 

•• You have said enough," the woman cried fiercely. •• I as 
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melt a prisoner in the dock. These questions are very painful 
:^ me. I refuse to be cross-examined. That is not part of 
^or bargain." 

^You have promised to give me all information that will 
lead to the capture of Sankey. You will find that stated in 
uSie agreement." 

^Well, my past life has nothing to do with him. I have 
never seen this man Sankey, and know nothing at all about 
him." 

^And you did not recognize the handwriting on the en- 
velope? " 

•* I did not" 

^Then why did you conceal the envelope? Why did you 
•ay you had not got it? " 

Mrs. Oldwin laughed. **When you asked to see it," she 
replied, ^ you said nothing about paying for it As soon as 
you mentioned pa3rment, I did not hesitate." 

** Oh, I see — it was only a question of terms. Well, good- 
night, Mrs. Oldwin," he said pleasantly; ^what a charming 
place this is! Vm so glad you have found such comfortable 
quarters." 

^ Good-night," she replied; and then lowering her voice to 
a whisper, she added, ** Let me know directly there is a clue." 

Mr. Baildon hurried downstairs to the hall, opened the 
door, and entered the cab which was waiting outside for hiuL 

Half an hour later he was at Scotiand Yard, and closeted 
with another detective in a small room that contained no 
furniture but a table and three wooden diair^. 
Well, Dixon," he asked, ** what's the news? " 
WeVe found out that a man, answering to the description 
of Sankey (given a short stubby beard of a month's growth) 
purchased a small motor yacht with a dinghy at Bumham-on- 
the-Crouch, the day before Lady Malreward was taken down 
to Essex. He went off with his purchase by himself — a fact 
that excited some comment." 

^Goi a deBcriptian of the boat, I aup^osbT 
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** Yes, and a photograph. But the finn that built it hafe 
turned out a dozen similar craft this year, and are still making 
them." 

" I see. Well, what else? ** 

^ WeVe telegraphed a description of Sankey and the boat 
to every port in Great Britain, and to the principal ports on 
the northern coast of France, Belgium, Holland, and Den- 
mark. We ought to get some news in a day or two.** 

'*Yes, the man will want petrol. He's bound to put in 
somewhere, and the weather is tricky just now. He may haTe 
to put in for shelter. Can he go under sail? " 

Yes — but very slowly. She's fitted with a mast" 
He took plenty of food on board? " 

^* Yes, he bought ten pounds' worth in BumhanL** 

^Let us pray for a storm," said Mr. Baildon, fervently; 
^that'll drive him in somewhere, unless he's made off alto* 
gether." 

^* I don't think he could get away far in that boat," Dixon 
replied. ^^ He could, of course, take a short trip to the French 
coast, and work along it, and, of course, he might aband<m 
the boat at any point. But, if so, we shall hear." 

Mr. Baildon made his way on to the Embankment, hailed a 
taxi-cab, and drove to 6a, Curzon Street. After some delay 
he was admitted to Lady Malreward's presence. He found 
her lying on a sofa by the fire in a white-and-gold drawing- 
room. 

I hope your ladyship is better," he said. 

Yes, thank you — I am better. What do you want? " 

^* Is your ladyship well enough to move from here? " 

" Move? " queried Lady Malreward. " Where? " 

" Back to Norton-Malreward." 

"No," she said decisively; "nothing would induce me to 
return to Norton-Malreward. I hope I shall never see the 
place again." 

** Wouldn't even \]ie ^lo^^^l of catching Sankey induce yon 
to go back? ** 
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Lady Malreward hesitated before she replied. 
^ Yea,** she said, after a pause, ** if I were certain that the 
would be caught But your trap was not a success be- 
ore. Do you think that Sankey will go back there? '* 
^ **Ye«, if your ladyship and Mr. Loryat are there." 
'^Tlien the man must be a lunatic." 
''He is not quite sane, your ladyship. That is to say, hb 
is full of one idea to the exclusion of everything else." 
And the idea? " Lady Malreward queried. 
Haired — of Mr. Loryat, and of your ladyship. I shall 
Mr. Loryat to return there as well, and stay at the inn.** 
Lady Malreward closed her eyes and lay back on the soft 
<iifiliions of the couch. She looked very frail and ill, and 
certainly not in a fit state to be dragged into Mr. Baildon*8 
plans for the capture of Sankey. 

''Very well," she said quietly, after a long silence. Then 
the memory of those horrible days came back to her, and the 
colour came into her pale cheeks. 

" Yes," she said in a low voice. " I will go back to Norton- 
Bfalreward — early tomorrow. * The man must be found — at 
any cost" 



" Delightful weather we're having, sir, perfectly delightful." 

Loryat looked up from his newspaper at the speaker, a re- 
spectably dressed, elderly gentleman, with white whiskers, and 
gold rimmed spectacles. The young man was sitting before 
the fire in the tiny parlour at the *^ Malreward Arms," and had 
not noticed the stranger enter. He frowned, for he was not 
in the mood for conversation. 

Outside the inn the wind roared with furious strength up 
the valley, and the beating of the rain on the glass of the 
shuttered windows sounded at times almost like the rattle of 
hail. It was certainly not delightful weather for any one. 

** It's sickening," he grunted, and then resumed his perusal 
of the newspaper. 
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The newcomer seated himself by the fire, and held oat his 
white hands to the blaze. 

*"! said 'deli^tfuV sir,** he continued, after a pause. 
^Not sickening, but delightful.'* 

" Fm glad you like it,** growled Loryat. ** It'a a pity you 
don't go for a walL" 

*' Glorious night at sea," the elderly gentleman continued, 
^ especially for a small motor boat, and a lovely coast this is 
to have under one's lee." 

Loryat lowered his newspaper and scrutinized tihe stranger's 
face. Then he rose to his feet and closed the door. 
It's you, is it? " he said curtly. 

Yes," Mr. Baildon replied, and taking a cigar from his 
pocket he carefully cut off the end with a penknife. 

^ Why didn't you say so at first? " Loryat queried, as he 
resumed his seat. ^I'm not in the humour for a practical 
joke." 

^ I was merely testing my disguise," Baildon said in a low 
voice, ^ and I'm glad to hear that you're in a serious mood, for 
there is serious work before us tonight" 

** Any news? " Loryat asked. 

** Yes, Sankey's boat was sifted fifty miles east of here this 
morning, or a boat answering to the description." 

^ And why wasn't she pursued at once? " 

** For two or three reasons, Mr. Loryat Hie first was that 
they couldn't find anything fast enough to overtake her, and 
the second that I want the man to come in here, which he will 
be forced to do now this gale has sprung up. And die third 
— well, two reasons are enou^, Mr. Loryat" 

" What is the third? " 

** Well, to tell you the honest truth, it would save us all a lot 
of trouble if the fellow were to get drowned." 

^ It would do nothing of the sort," Loryat exclaimed angrily. 
^ Drowning is too good for the brute. Penal servitude, ever) 
degradation the law can put on him, is too merciful. If ho 
could only suffer as Lady Malreward has suffered! " 
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** Perhaps he has suffered in the past,'' Mr. Baildon said 
thoughtfully. ^ His actions strike me as those of a man whose 
brain had been affected by some terrible suffering — by some 
cruel injury." 

*'That is no reason why he should vent his maniac rage 
on the innocent," said Loryat 

The door opened, and Mr. Gist, the landlord, entered the 
room. 

^ A terrible night, gents," he said, ^* a terrible night They 
say there's a boat ashore on the Ridge Sand, just outside the 
mouth of the creek. A sailor came in just now, and was goin' 
on down there. I don't know if either of you gents takes any 
interest in shipwrecks " 

** A boat? " queried Loryat " Do you mean a ship? " 

^ No, sir, it's a little white thing — a launch of some sort, 
so Joe said. Twere seen, with the last of the light — 'bout 
'alf an hour ago." 

Loryat rose to his feet and looked at Baildon. ** I'll go and 
see if I can help," he said quietly. 



CHAPTER XLK 

Five minutes later the two men left the inn, clad in oilskins 
and sou'-westers, which they had borrowed from the landlord. 
As they turned a comer and met the full force of the wind 
they staggered and leant forward, standing there for a few 
moments. Mr. Baildon took off his glasses and whiskers and 
placed them in his pocket. 

** No further use for them," he shouted in Loryat's ear, ** we 
ahaVt go back to the inn tonight Sankey's either dead — 
which I hope is the case — or else we'll lay our hands on him." 

A hundred yards further down the village they came on a 
group of fishermen with lanterns, and they attached them- 
selves to the party. No one spoke, for it was the kind of night 
in which conversation was an effort, and the taciturn sailors 
plodded their way grimly through the driving rain. 

The little procession crossed the bridge which spanned the 
creek east of the tiny harbour, and made their way along a 
rough path which ran under the southern bilk of the valley. 
Mr. Baildon looked up, as he. picked his way carefully over 
the pools of water, thinking that perhaps he might see a light 
in the ^* Den." But overhead and all round them was darkness, 
save for the glow of the lanterns. 

*^ One can't tell," he thought ^* This rain is enou^ to hide 
anything. Let us hope the man is dead and there is an end of 
it" 

They trudged on for half a mile, and then came upon an- 
other group of men. They were standing below the bank of 
turf and stone that edged the creek, and were watching a tiny 
speck of light that moved to and fro in the distance. 

** What is that? " asked Loryat of a sailor. 

**That be Jim and Freddy Coke, sir. They've gone out 
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rest the sand to see if the tide be gone down enough for us 
walk out" 

** Walk out? ** queried Loryat, sharply. **Are you waiting 
r that when a man's life is at stake? ^ 
** Aye/* the sailor answered grimly, ** we be waitin' for that 
lere ain't no boat in Norton as'd live in the sea by the Ridge 
night But the tide be ebbin*, and the sands'd be dry by 
"W, if 'tweren't for the wind as be keepin' the water up.** 
** Surely .some one has tried to go out to them,** Loryat cried 
iignantly. 

^ It be arl very well to tark like that,** the man growled, 
dut you don't know what you be tarkin' about** 
Loryat looked for Mr. Baildon, but could not see him any- 
lere. And then, as he gazed seawards, he saw two specka 

light He made inquiries, and ascertained that the detec- 
'e had borrowed a lantern and gone out on the sands. 
^ *Twill mean the loss of our lantern,** added the informant, 
f the fool b'ain't careful, and *twere a new one only last 
irch.** 

Loryat hesitated for a few minutes, and then he decided to 
in Baildon. But as he left the group of men and splashed 
t on the wet sands, a sailor came lumbering after him and 
jght him by the arm. 

" Where be you goin', sir? ** the man cried. ** You'll git 
o trouble if you goes out there alone. There be a dozen 
Is as you'll find yourself in, not to speak of the quick- 
ids." 

^ Very well. G>me with me and 1*11 give you half a sov- 
5ign. 

" Where be you goin* to? ** 

^ I want to join my friend — the man that borrowed the 
Item just now.** 

•* I'll take you to him, sir," the sailor answered, ** and bring 
u both bacL The Ridge sands ain't the place for gentlefolk 

a night like this. I'll bring a lantern if you don't mind.** 
A minute later Loryat set out acxosA libA VKoi^ 'HPr&^\fiak 
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guide, and before they had gone a hundred yards he hoam 
aware that the sailor's warnings had not been ottered wikl 
out good cause. They came to a wide stream of water m\ 
sluiced towards the sea like a millrace. 

** You're taking me ri^t, I suppose," yelled Loryat aboN 
the fury of the storm. ^ We're not making for the odier tn 
men, are we? " 

** No, sir. I'll take you right Don't yon fret youraelL' 

They trudged on for ten minutes, but tbey seemed to ft 
no closer to the light In fact, it was gradually growiig 
fainter, as they proceeded on their way. Raybum stopped ui 
wiped his dripping face with his hand. 

**Tain't no use, sir," he muttered; '*the fool be waDm* 
hard away from us, and I can't think how he does it at all, 
seein' as only one who knows the sands well could go as fast m 
he do. Mebbe he've slipped on the rocks. I think well have t 
look round." 

They walked over the slippery plateau of rode and rx^vf'^^ 
it carefully, but no trace could they find of Mr. Baildoo. 
They both raised their voices and shouted again and again, 
but there was no answering cry — no sound but the hiss and 
patter of the rain and the roar of the wind, and the distaitf 
booming of the sea on the edge of the sandbank. 

^ He wouldn't be like to hear us," said Raybuniy ** lest be 
be close by. What be us to do, sir? " 

** Join the others," Loryat replied. ^ We can't do anything 
else." 

** We can't do anything else, sir, as you say. The tide won\ 
be back again for hours. We b'ain't far o£f the shore here." 

They reached the store, told their story to the other nieD» 
and five minutes later there were a dozen lights moving out 
across the waste of sand in all directions. 

When they were not a hundred yards from the edge of die 
ridge, Loryat saw something dark on the dun sand, and ran 
towards it, followed by Raybum. Tl||0y had found vAat diey 
sought 

Loryat bent ovei xJca moidoTiWib Vm^Sci tadL «m diat Mr. Bail* 
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imi was bleeding from a terrible cut across the forehead. It 

'ms impossible that the injury could have been caused by an 

Ibcident, and it was easy enough to see what had happened. 

_ Baildon had encountered Sankey, and the latter had struck 

^'Ae detective down and taken his lantern from him. 

^^ ^He b'ain't dead? ^ Raybum queried as Loryat examined 
die body. 

^^ ^No. We must get him back as quick as we can. Hail 

^ aome of the others, will you? " 

~ Raybum picked up the lantern and ran forward, shouting 

"^^ and waving the light over his head. The words died away 
in tlie roar of the gale, but the signal was seen and understood. 

^ The lights began to converge, and in less than five minutes 
fliere were half a dozen rough sailor folk on the scene. 

=^ When they reached the shore, they found a hurdle in a field 
beyond the bank, and four men carried Baildon back to Norton^ 
and took him to the inn. 

Loryat thought this was a good opportunity to ask the men 
to search for Sankey. He made his way into the midst of them, 
and held up his hand for silence. 

''My friends,*' he said, ''you have worked well tonight 
to save a man's life, but our work is not yet over. The man 
who escaped from the wreck and who nearly killed my friend 
18 still at large, and he must be found. He is Mr. Robert 
Sankey." 

A murmur went round the room, and some of the men 
clenched their fists. There was not one of them who had not 
heard of Sankey, the man who had tortured Lady Malreward. 
" The man must be found tonight," Loryat continued, " and 
tlie whole countryside must be searched for him. I know that 
you need no reward to stimulate you in your efforts to bring 
this scoundrel to justice and avenge the terrible sufferings of 
Lady Malreward. But a reward is offered for the capture of 
the man. Lady Malreward mil give £500 to any one who 
hands the ruffian over to the police." 

In less than three minutes the inn was empty, and Loryat set 
forth in the driving rain to Noiton-'MakcyiBX^ 



CHAPTER L 

Lady Malreward was sitting in the small drawing-room when 
Loryat was announced. She was still very broken down in 
health, and was lying on a sofa before the fire. She did not 
rise as he entered the room, but held out both her hands to him. 

** My dearest," he said, as he took her hands, and knelt by her 
side, ** you look so pale — so terribly ill.'' 

** I do not feel ill, Dick," she whispered, ^* not when you are 
here. It is when you are away from me that I lie here and 

think — and then I feel Well, my dear lover, what docs 

it matter? You are mine now — always. In a few days ** 

He took her in his arms and kissed her passionately. Then 
he rose to his feet. 

^ I cannot stay," he said quietly. ** Sankey is in the nei^« 
bourhood. I have come to ask you for the loan of your motor* 



car." 



He saw a look of fear come into her eyes, and noticed that 
she trembled as she stretched out her hand and rang the belL 

** Sankey? " she said in a low voice. *^ Oh, yes, of course. 
You and I are here in order to act as bait Well, I am glad 
he has come. I have been here a wedc, and want to get back 
to London. What a terrible night! You must be careful, 
dear. If you were to get a chill " 

Martin, the footman, entered. He was the one man-servant 
sleeping in the house, for only a small portion of Lady Mai- 
reward's establishment had been moved down from London. 

^ Tell Elton to get the car ready at once," she said, "^ and tell 
him that it may be out all night" 

The footman depadbdi^ «»&. Vaj^^ \&a!a^^«sd cla^^ her 
thin white hands tog^et« 
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** What has happened, Dick? ^ she asked nervously. ^ I am 
afraid. It is awful being in this big lonely house, with so few 
servants. Will they get this man Sankey? I am afraid.'' 

" Of what? Of whom? " 

** Of the dead/' she replied, in a voice of terror. 

Loryat smiled. ** You must not be so f ooliiA, dear," he said 
tenderly. ^ It is not the dead that we have to fear, but the 
living. And we shall not fear that much longer. Sankey 
will certainly be taken tonight" 

He sprang to his feet as the handle of the door turned. 
Martin entered the room, and said that the motor was ready. 

" I will come in a minute," Loryat replied. Then, when the 
door had closed, he fell on his knees by the side of the couch, 
and took Dorothy Malreward in his arms. 

He held her in his embrace for a few seconds, and then rose 
to go, but she clung to one of his hands. 

^ Dick," she cried, ^ don't leave me. I am afraid. If this 
man should come here — while I am alone? " 

** There is nothing to fear," he answered. ** You will stay 
here, in this room, till I return. Martin will remain in the 
ante-room outside all the time. I'll give him the orders. 
And the rest of the niglht I and Martin will watch outside your 

bedroom door. But if you are still afraid " He thrust 

his left hand in his pocket, and took out a revolver. 

** Keep this by you," he said, with a smile. " You've only 
to pull the trigger, and it'll go off. Be careful with it" 

He placed the weapon on a small table by her side. Then 
he kissed her again, and her grasp on his hand relaxed. 

** I shall be back in less than two hours," he said, and he 
left the room. 

When he had gone, and Dorothy Malreward was alone, she 
lay back on the cushions with a white face and closed eyes. 

For a little while she lay there, and stared at the fire which 
blazed cheerfully in the grate. Then she picked up a novel, 
and tried to read it But she could not CKmcec^o!^ V«x «&9«sol* 
tian CO Ibe story; every now and then tfioft \o«3utt^ ^ ^^ ^^>^ 
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and listened, as though she expected to hear the sound d 
Loryat's returning footsteps. 

Then, when half an hour had passed, she was seised wlk 
an overpowering terror, and she rose to a sitting posture, wA 
a cold perspiration breaking out on her fordiead. 

Suddenly she started and listened. Something had tappel 
softly on the window — a piece of ivy, perhaps, blown by dtf 
wind. 

The tap came again — this time louder, and it was repeated 
tfiree times. It was not the ivy, after all, the beats were too 
methodical for that 

She rose to her feet, drew aside the curtains, and saw the 
face of her dead husband — the face of Sir Philip Malreward 
— pressed close to the glass of the window-pane. 

For more than a minute she stood there, one hand gripping 
the thick velvet curtain, her lips parted, her eyes wide open 
with horror. She tried to move, to cry out, but her muscles 
seemed to be paralysed, and no sound came from her throat 
And the face remained there motionless, the skin as grey as die 
stubbly beard which covered the lips and jaw, the eyes burning 
like flames in the light that streamed from the ivindow. 

And as Dorothy Malreward looked into those eyes, she felt 
as though all her soul was being drawn out from her body, 
as though she, too, were a dead thing in the company of the 
dead. Sir Philip had said that he would return from his grave 
to haunt her. He was with her now — perhaps he would al* 
ways be with her, wherever she went, whether she slept or were 
awake. It is impossible to escape from the dead. 

Then it seemed to her that the face moved — not an inch, but 
perhaps the tenth of an inch, and there was a grim smile on 
the bearded lips. Then a hand was raised, and it knocked upon 
the glass. A piercing shriek broke from her lips, she clutched 
the curtain with both hands, tore it partly from its rings, snd 
crashed to the ground. 



When Lady Malreward came to her senses, she found Martin 
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zaj her ade^ with amelliiig salts, can de G>logiie, brandy, and 
m jog of water. 

^(Xi, mlady, mlady,** he cried. ''I dioiig^ yoa were 



She looked at him as though he had been a ^lost, and then 
dosed her eyes again. He held the salts to her nose, and she 
aneend violently. Then she smiled, and stretdied oat her 
liand for the brandy. 

^I dioof^ as you'd seen him,** die footman continued, " and 
that's why I didn't call any of the women folL (Hi, my lady, 
Pve seen him, too, and 'twere all I coold do to keep my senses." 

Lady Malreward drank die brandy, and dien stared at die 
man's white face. 

^ Saw whom? " she asked. 

**Sir Philip, my lady. I thought as I saw his g^ost" 

^ Nonsense, Maitm," she said faintly. ^ Where?" 

** At the window, my lady. I flmig it open, but there weren't 
iK>thing there." 

** Of coarse not Why haven't yoa shot the window? " 

*^ I thoa^t as the air'd do you good, my lady. It don't 
matter to ghosts whether the window be open or shot They'd 
(k>me in anyhow." 

Dorothy Bialreward smiled — a ghastly attempt at a smile. 
tn the presence of one of her own position, Loryat for instance, 
she would probably have given way to hysterics. But the 
servant had a calming influence on her mind. One cannot give 
iray in the presence of one's footman. 

^ Close the window," die said quickly; ^ the rain is spoiling 
the carpet. 

The man obeyed, and wondered at his mistress concerning 
herself with such trifles at such a time. He did not know diat 
the overwrou^t mind finds relief in f ooUsh little though of 
this kind. 

The man left die room, and Dorothy Malreward bathed her 
forehead with eau de G>logne. She was in a state of collapse, 
and the footman's statement about the s^ost had stridben her 
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with so great a terror that she could hardly retain her sa 
*'Ofa, God, have mercy on me! *' she prayed. *'I ' 

snfFered — oh, how I have suffered! " 

She covered her face with her hands, and remained 

without moving for several minutes. Then she heard a 

oome voice in the room beyond, the door was flung open 

Loryat appeared on the threshold. 



r \. 



CHAPTER LI 

** My dearest,'* he cried, ^ what has happened? What is the 
matter? ^ 

** Nothing, Dick,'* die whispered. "Oh, how long you've 
heen away — I thought you were never coming back to me — 
it has been terrible here alone — my nerves gave way — I had 
to send for brandy — I felt faint" 

He placed his arms round her, and raised her to her feet 
She clung to him, sobbing as though her heart would break. 

"Never leave me again," she cried. "Never — take me 
away from here tonight — we can catch the last train to 
London — or we can motor all the way. Take me away from 
here — for Heaven's sake! " 

He endeavoured to soothe her, but it was of no avail. Then 
he spoke harshly, not because he felt unkindly towards her, 
but because he believed this to be the best way to deal with aii^ 
hysterical woman. 

" I want to know what has happened," he said in a stem 
voice. " You must tell me at once. Has Sankey been here? 
If so, I must know at once. This is no time for foolish f ancies.** 

His words had the desired efifect on her. She looked up 
at him in amazement, reproachfully, as though she could hardly 
believe her senses. Then she told him what she had seen. 

He listened to her narrative without interrupting her by so 
much as a word. He stood with his back to the fire, his arms 
folded, and his eyes fixed on her face. He did not speak, 
but once an expression of fear flickered across his features, and 
he glanced at the window. 

" Your brain is overwrought, dear" Vie ^aSiSi^ \(\»s^ iSGL^>&ft& 
Gniabed and lay back on the cushions mXk ^^ak^ ^s'lti^ ^"^^^^s^ 

813 
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ahall leave here tomorrow. Do you mind being alone fi 
miniite» while I have a word wiA Martin? I diall only )»\ 
the next room.** 

** Don't leave me,** die cried. ^ For pity's sake don't 
me^DicL'' 

** G>me, dus is foolish, dear,** he protested, and if her 
had not been so full of terror, she mig^ have noticed a 
change in his voice. Tbe term of endearment was quite 
chanical and expressionless. J 

^ Very well, Dick,*' she answered; ** I must try and cootid 
myself. But I have been ill — very ill. That must be my 
cuse for — for my being foolish." 

He left the room, and closed the door behind him. Maita 
the footman, was seated in a chair by the fire and gazing ati 
flames with a look of fear on his face. He rose the moma 
he saw Loryat 

** Now, Martin,** said the young artist, ^ what is all di 
nonsense about ghosts? What has happened? Her ladysbi 
has been very much frightened. Fm afraid you have not be 
keeping guard very well." 

^ I saw him," the man replied in an avrestruck voice, " 
clearly as I see you, sir. When I heard her ladyship acres 
I ran into the room, and she were lying there on the floor, wi 
the curtain half torn from the rings, and I saw him at 1 
window. It were only for a second. Then I flung open 1 
window and looked out, but there was nothing there." 

^ Of course not, Martin. You don't believe in ghosts, 
you?" 

**No-o, sir," the man stammered. ** Leastways, I did 
afore I saw Sir Philip." 

*^ There are no such things as ghosts, Martin," Loryat c< 
tinned. ** You saw a living man; you saw Robert Sankey d 
guised as Sir Philip Malreward." 

Then he returned to the small drawing-room. 

'* I am going outside for a minute, dear," he said to Dorol 
Malreward; ** I want the revolver. It's iust as I expected. 
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■k Sankey you saw — Sankey disguised as Sir Philip Malre- 
^rdm He will probably relum if he thinks we are in the 
^se. I will wait for him below the terrace, where I can see 
> window." 

"^Oh, Dick,** she cried piteously, ^ don't leave me here. It 
m not Sankey." 

^ I tell you that it was," Loryat replied sharply. ** He was 
ring to frighten you. You will be quite safe here. Martin 
in the next room, and FU leave the door open. But don't 
cream or lose control of yourself in any way. You are quite 
le, and with luck we'll put an end to Sankey's career for 
w. 

He pocketed the revolver and left the room. His face was 
im and terrible, and die woman looked in vain for any 
ndemess in the hard lines of his mouth and the fierce glow 
: his eyes. 

"* God help us both," he thought '' God help us both." 
He was about to open the hall door when he heard the sound 
: footsteps on the landing. They were not very loud, but 
ey were firm and decided — undoubtedly the footsteps of a 
an. He paused and listened. 

** There is no other man in the house," he thought. ** No 
le but Martin and myself." 

He thrust his right hand into his pocket, and waited. There 
eis silence. 

And then, looking up, he fancied that something moved in 
e twilight of the upper part of the staircase. And, at the 
ime time the sound of footsteps commenced again, and a 
lort, sturdy figure emerged into the li^t, and stood there, 
ith one hand on the balusters, and the other holding some- 
ing that glittered in the light 

The man was dressed in a suit of grey, and his short, grizzled 
^rd and moustache were neatly trimmed. He wore a pair 
I patent leather boots, and looked as neat and well-groomed as 
lOugh he had just finished his toilet. There was no trace of 
le man who had been vnrecked on the Ridge Sands. Yet 
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Loryat knew that it was the man who called himself Robot 
Sankey, and he also knew that the face, save for a certain dif* 
ference in the length of the beard, was the face of the portrait 
diat hung in the little drawing-room. 

He raised his revolver; then his hand dropped to his side, 
and, as though moved by some power over iidiich he had no 
control, he walked slowly and mechanically to the foot of the 
stairs, and began to ascend them, with one hand on the rail 
to steady himself. 

He did not pause till he stood two steps below the motionless 
figure. Then he suddenly jerked up his hand, and pointed 
the revolver at the man's grey face. 

** One of us has got to die," he said in a hoarse whisper. 
** Which of us is to make room for the other? ** 

The man on the stairs did not answer. His own weapon 
was held carelessly enough, but in such a position that if be 
pulled the trigger, Loryat would be a dead man. His face 
was grim and terrible. He looked as the ghost of Sir Philip 
Malreward might have looked if it had returned to haunt die 
woman who had broken her promise to the dead. 

** Which of us is to go under? '' Loryat repeated. The man 
still did not answer, but turning round, began to ascend the 
staircase again. He was clearly no coward, for he thus pot 
himself at the mercy of the man behind hint 

Loryat, however, lowered his weapon and followed. He 
moved like one who is walking in his sleep — passing throu(^ 
the horrors of some hideous dream. It was impossible to think 
clearly, impossible to decide what to do. He had a vague idea 
that he must save the woman he loved from all knowledge of 
what he himself knew, but he had not the faintest notion how 
he was going to accomplish tihis. It could not be done by 
killing Sir Philip Malreward. 

They reached the top of the stairs, and Loryat paused at the 
edge of the darkness. Sir Philip turned, but Ids face was quite 
invisible in the {^loom. 
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Tell Martin he can go to bed,** he whispered. **Then 
an the coast is clear, we will go downstairs and talk this 
:ter over — with my wife." 

No/' Loryat replied. ** I shall not allow you to see Lady 
Ireward tonight" 

The man laughed — very softly. ^* You think she has been 
l^tened enough, eh? " he said, after a pause. *^ Well, per- 
is what I have to say can keep till tomorrow. I think you 
lize that the blow is bound to fall very soon. If you will 
low me, we can talk the matter over between ourselves." 
3e walked a few steps across the landing. But Loryat hesi- 
id to follow him into the darkness. 

' If you do not come," Sir Philip continued, ** I shall turn 
I go downstairs. You can't stop me except with a buUel, 

I then my wife ^" 

^ I will come," Loryat said quickly, and he moved forward 

tiously, with his revolver in his hand. Sir Philip Malre- 

rd laughed, and struck a match. 

joryat followed him down a long passage, turned to the left, 

[ ascended a flight of four steps. Here Sir Philip struck 

»ther match, took a key from his pocket, and opened the 

»r. 

'An excellent place for a quiet talk," he said. ** Please 

oe in, and I will light some candles." 

x>ryat entered, and waited by the door till Sir Philip had 

two candles on the mantel-piece. In the dim light he saw 

t he was in a room some twenty feet square — a room in 

ich the dust of months lay thick over everything. . The win* 

urs were shuttered. 

$ir Philip walked to the door, closed it, and turned tfie 

r in the lock. Then he carefully dusted a chair with an old 

c scarf that was hanging on a peg. 

^Please sit down, Mr. Loryat," he said. **We shall be 

ite undisturbed here." 

Loryat seated himself in the chair^ and held Idft tevob^K 

oBs bis knees. He was slill dazed, audi isnaiK^ V^ ^^ko^ 
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The only idea that was at all clear in his mind was Ifaa 
oif the occupants of the room woold not leave it alive. 

^A favourite old room of mine,** said Sir Philip, sc 
himself in a chair with his back to the candles. ^ I often 
to retire here when I wanted rest and quiet Married 1 
not always what the imagination pictures it, Bfr. Lorya 
little rest is sometimes necessary, if one is to preserve 
sanity.** 

He paused and looked round the dusty room, and L< 
who was watching him, saw the look in his eyes, and 
that he was in the presence of a man ivho was not quite 

^ For some years,** the old man continued, ** 1 lived i 
hell diat a woman can only make for a man who love 
with all his heart and soul. Then, there came a day whe 
worn string snapped. My love gave place to hatred. I 
to Borneo, and my last words to my wife were to the effec 
death in a fever swamp was preferable to life in the he! 
had made of my home. Well, as you know, I died.** 

Again he paused, and Loryat fancied he heard a sound i 
passage outside. He looked round and listened. Then 
silence save for the roaring of the wind in the chimney. 

^ I was very ill in Borneo,*' Sir Hiilip continued, ai 
pause. ** And during my illness my feverish brain concei 
scheme of revenge, of which you are the innocoit victi] 
resolved that if I lived, my wife should suffer as I had su£ 
I knew that she would hear of my death without regret 
that, as soon as decency would allow, she would have 
suitors at her feet Out of these admirers there was the d 
that she would love one — and love him with all the str 
of her passionate nature. She was a woman that had ai 
nite capacity for love ^** 

** My God! I will not hear you further,** cried Lorya 
ing to his feet ^ You shall not speak of her again! ** 

^ Very well, kill me if you like. That will close my n 
or, if you pxelet Vt, "n?^ -v^KSX %o Aa^wQa^aax*?* 

Lory at stood moXioiAwft lox ^ te« ^RwiAsb. ''^^tsMD.>& 
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bade in his chair and gazed at Sir Philip with dull eyes of 
despair. He had to listen or shoot the man. 

** I bear you no ill-will,'* Sir Philip continued. ^ Yon are 
die unfortunate victim of circumstances, but not the first John 
Kentisbury was tbe first He loved my wife — had loved her 
for many years.** 

** And you killed him? ** Loryat exclaimed fiercely. 

'^ Oh, no, Mr. Loryat — at least not in the sense you mean. 
He killed himself when he knew that I was still alive. He 
•aw me that night, and spoke to me when I was outside the bed- 
room window. He thought it better to put an end to himself. 
I hope you will be more sensible, more original than your 
friend.** 

Loryat made no reply, and his face white and hard as though 
il had been cut out of stone, gave no index to hb thoughts. 

** My old servant and friend, Chidley," Sir Philip continued, 
after a pause, *^ was, of course, in the secret from the beginning 
— and well and faithfully he served me to the end. He 
brought the ashes to England — the ashes of a wood fire; he 
arranged about the wills, he tempted my wife with the condi- 
tixms under which she should be bound by her mere word — 
a pretty idea that, wasn't it? Few men would have placed 
inch confidence in a woman's honour." 

^ Few men," Loryat broke in savagely, ** would have placed 
such a foul temptation in a woman's path — only a devil could 
have thought of it" 

^A devil! Ha! ha! that's good. Yes, Mr. Loryat, that is 
the word; but don't forget who made me what I am — well, 
to continue, Chidley gave me shelter when I returned secretly, 
a few days after the funeral, and it was from the * Den ' that I 
worked out my scheme of revenge. Do you remember the first 
day you met me? " 

**I do not," Loryat answered. ** Thank God I cannot re- 
member everything, or I might shoot you without mercy, and 
lake the risk of being hanged." 

** WelJ, it was all arranged, even then. \l ^«a\ ''if^ isa^ 
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Chidley ask you down to stay at the * Den '; it was I who com* 
missioned you to paint Lady Malreward's portrait, so that you 
two might be thrown together as much as possible. It was I 
who killed Collis, and turned even that to my advantage. And 
then fortune, which had been my friend all along, gave the 
winning card into my hand. You were knocked down outside 
the very gates of Norton-Malreward, severely injured, and 
nursed to life again by Lady Malreward. Could anything have 
been more opportune? ^ 

*^ I suppose that was your work as well — you paid the dbauf • 
feur to run me down? " 

** I wish I could lay it to my account,** Sir Philip answered 
with a sigh; ^ it was a master stroke of which any man mig^ 
have been proud. But alas! I am forced to confess that die 
accident was — well, a pure accident. Yet how timely, how 
complete? You lost your memory; forgot Beryl Lyte; forgot 
that Lady Malreward had promised never to marry again. 
The old Mr. Loryat was dead, the new was head over heels in 
love with Lady Malreward. So far I had led you upwards, 
through the most delightful paths a man can tread. You stood 
on the smnmit of your happiness. Then** — and Sir Philip 
moistened his lips and grinned — ^* I began to drag you down 
foot by foot, inch by inch, now and thra giving you hope and 
letting you struggle upwards to the light again, but surely and 
steadily dragging you down to the depths you have reached 
tonight** 

" Go on wiUi your story,** Loryat said sternly. ** You have 
not come to the blackest, the vilest part of alL** 

^ The end was near,*' Sir Philip answered slowly. ** I kneir 
that I could not fight the battle much longer. I meant to keqp 
her there for a day or two — just to interfere with your wed- 
ding; and then, well, like Lady Malreward, I was tempted.** 

** Tempted?** 

** Yes, to teach her what physical suffering really was — to 
teach her what I have suffered, when I have been driven into 
the wilds in order to try and forget her.' 



ft 
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Xoryat sprang to fais feet, his eyes blazing, his face con- 
^Ised with fury. 

^d then in the distance there was the sound of voices and 
»^)t8teps. 

Loryat's name was called loudly, and once by a woman's 
^ice. 

Then some one mounted the steps outside the door, and tried 
l.e handle. Loryat blew out the lights. 

The two men in the room remained motionless, Loryat stand- 
kg with the revolver in his hand, Sir Philip still sitting with 
is hands on the arms of the chair. 

** Any one got the key of this door? *' cried a voice. ** Have 
DU got the key of &is room, your ladyship? " 

^ No,^ Lady Malreward answered. ** The room has not been 
pened for months." 

^ Well, it must be opened. The house must be searched 
loroughly. The man is here; the place is surrounded; he 
umot escape.'' 

Loryat was at his wits' end. If it had not been for Lady 
lalreward he would have flung open the door and let Sir 
liilip be captured. As it was, he could do nothing, and if 
icy broke open the door 

He started as he felt a touch upon his arm. ^ There is only 
ne way out of the difficulty," Sir Philip whispered. ^We 
xnst escape." 

*^How? It is impossible. The windovra? The house is 
urrounded." 

^ If you will follow me I will take you out of this awkward 
itoation. I know more about this house than any one else." 

Loryat hesitated. He was at the man's mercy. Possibly a 
rap was being laid for him. On the other hand, if he refused 
o follow, if he allowed Sir Philip to escape, he could not 
possibly explain his own presence in the room, his silence when 
hej tried to open the door. 

•• Qoidc," whispered Sir Philip; ** tibey^e %j»afc \» ^ Vi^a^ 
'o force the locL** 
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Loryat followed Sir Philip through the darkness, keeping one 
hand on the back of the old man's sleeve. Then they stopped 
by the wall for a moment, and he heard the sound of aome 
piece of furniture being pushed aside, and then a acnQHBg 
noise. 

** A panel in the wall,** Sir Philip whispered. ^ Step hig^ 
or you'll fall over die wainscoting." 

Loryat followed, and bumped his shoulder against the edge 
of some aperture in the panelling. Then there was another 
scraping noise, and the noise of a bolt being drawn, and then 
silence. 

** You are safe," whispered Sir Philip, ^ but we can't stay 
here. Keep your left hand on the wall and follow me." 

There was the crash of breaking wood in the room beyond 
the panelling, and the voices of men. 

Loryat followed Sir Philip through the inky darkness, keep- 
ing one hand on the wall and the other on the butt of lus 
revolver. 



** There is no one here," said Inspector Hughes, as he burst 
into the room and held the lantern above his head. 

** Of course not," Dixon answered. ^ You didn't expect to 
find any one, did you? U the man was here^ he'd have got 
out of the window." 

**And dropped twenty feet to the ground," die inspector 
sneered. ** Well, perhaps, if it was a matter of life and deadi 
— here, you fellows " — and he turned to Martin, Jarvis, and 
two men from the village — ^'^you go on widi the search. 
Where is her ladyship? " 

" She's gone downstairs again," the footman replied, ** snd 
Fm going to follow her. This sort of work ain't for die IOdbi 
of her." ^ 

** Well, get along with you, then — Jarvia, go oo widi d» 4 
search. We'll join you in a minute or two." | 

The man departed^ and Dixon, who was a man of few woA 



i 
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fwd about the room in silence, examining the floor and f ymi- 
carefully. He noticed that the shutters of the window 
closed.' 
** Some one has been here lately," he said. ^ The room is 
with dust, but those two chairs are quite clean.'* Then 
passed by the mantelpiece, looked at the candles, and 
faonched the tip of one with his fingers. ^ Some one was here 
■I minute or two ago," he continued. ** The wax of the candle 
Ss not quite hard yet Two people have been here, I should 
^Hiy. Soimd the walls — look sharp. There's not a moment 
mo be lost" 

Hey rapped round the walls, but unfortunately the panel- 
ling, in the course of centuries, had worked away from the 
«tone, leaving two or three inches of air space. Every part of 
'Ae woodwork sounded hollow, as the two men struck it with' 
"liieir knuckles. 

^We must have it all down," said the detective, curtly. 
^It's a pity, for it's fine old stuff, but down it must come. 
Call out for the men, and, as a matter of form, you might let 
Lady Malreward know that we're going to do some damage." 

Hughes left the room, and Dixon continued his investiga- 
tions. He noted that the dust was thick on the window-sill, and 
had not been disturbed. No one had entered or left the room 
that way. 

In a few minutes Mr. Hughes arrived with Jarvis, who car- 
ried an ax in one hand and a revolver in the other. 

^ What did her ladyship say? " queried the detective. 
**Said that we could pull ^the house down if we liked," 
Huglies answered with a grin. *^ Set to work, Jarvis." 

As good luck would have it, they started on the side of the 
wall that concealed the secret passage, and the policeman, who 
was not a connoisseur of carved oak, treated the panelling in 
a way that would have made a Bond Street dealer shudder. 
He worked from the door to the window, and before a quarter' 
of an hour had elapsed, he had baxed a x«c«»^ ^Bs«t l<QKS^>ax 
dtpib to the light 
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"Good man,** cried Dixon. ** Wc*re on their traA Mi.l ^ 
Come on, Hughes — get ahead with the lantern. I ^ 

The mspector obeyed, not with alacrity, for he had no dofe I ^^^ 
to lead tibe way. He stepped over the wainscoting, and wiW I !^ 
slowly along a narrow passage, holding the light abo?e li I sr 

head. I ^ 

The passage ran straight for twenty yards. For a few fed I 
the panelling was on the left Then there was a stone partitki | 
wall, and the panelling appeared on the right The passage I 
ended in a blank wall of stone. 1 

" We diall have to spoil some more of her ladyship's prop- I 
erty," said Dixon, " miless we can find the spring — ah, h«« I 
it is, boh and all. It's easy enough to see these things wbfli I 
you're on the right side of them." 1 

But the sliding door was easier to see than to open, and | 
Jarvis had to use his ax again. When they had forced a way I 
through the panelling ikey found themselves ixk the gallery | 
of the great hall of the castle. Dixon hastened to the rail I 
and looked over. There was no one in sight I 

" The men escaped this way," he said, " and the house i» I 
surroimded. They must still be in the house, if they haveo^ i 
been caught outside." I 

They made their way through the door which led on to the | 
landing, and then went downstairs and out into the garden. 
The rain was still coming down in torrents, but the fury of die 
wind seemed to have abated. Here and there along the ter- 
race, and in different parts of the grounds, lanterns were dotted 
about 

Mr. Dixon walked round the house, questioning the circle 
of men, and obtaining no information. He told them to r^ 
double their vigilance, that the man was in the house, and 
would certainly attempt to get past them in the course of the 
next few minutes. 

** Five himdred pounds! " he said to each one. " It's worth 
keeping awake iox xScvaX, ox c^^a -^wx. o\ '^' 

Then he returned Vo xSoa Vo\m»^ «sA «si ox^^ofia^ wss^^w^ 
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again made from attics to cellars. Fifty men took part in it, 
but they fomid no further trace of Robert Sankey. And 
though a hundred men watdied and waited outside the Gistle, 
forming a cordon through which no one could possibly pass» 
they might as well have been in their beds, for all the use they 
were to the police. Robert Sankey had disappeared. 



CHAPTERUI 

Sir Philip Malreward struck a match, and the 3reIlow glow 
flickered in the gloom, showing stone floor, and stone roof, and 
stone walls and on the floor a man bomid hand and foot 
Then the match expired, and again there was darkness. 

^ You could not decide for yourself, Mr. Loryat," said the 
old man, *^so I have been forced to decide for you. You 
said that one of us must die. It is hard to decide which. I 
have thought it over, and have come to the conclusion that the 
simplest solution of the difficulty will be for us both to pass 
quietly out of the world." 

''You coward! " cried Loryat, straining at his bonds. ''I 
trusted to your honour." 

"Well, have I not done what you wished? " Sir Philip an- 
swered. *^ I saved you from an awkward situation. My wife 
will never know that I am alive. She will be upset at your 
death, of course, but in time she will forget you, and marry 
some one else. So she will be quite happy, and I believe that 
you are more concerned about her happiness than your own." 

" You are mad!" cried Loryat ** For God's sake let us talk 
this matter over sensibly. I have given you your life. I could 
easily have killed you an hour or two ago." 

^ Yes, if you didn't mind being hanged for murder. Now, ^ 
shall run no risk of that. I don't wish to live. I have ex- 
hausted all the possibilities of life but one, and that one I am 
never likely to know. You have been loved by the woman 
whom you love — life has nothing better to offer than that, 
unless it be death of those one hates. You say you have given 
me my life. Well> I will give you yours on one condition, Mr. 
Loryat' 
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**What is that?'' 

•* You cannot leave this place," Sir Philip answered, ** unless 
some one should chance to find out where you are. I have 
locked the door, and thrown the key underneath it I gave it 
a flip wiik my fingers, and sent it down the step which lies 
outside. So we are both here till some one comes along and 
releases us. But if you like to purdbase a sporting chance of 

life "* 

•* What are your terms? " Loryat broke in. 
** They are very easy. I will cut the cords that bind you, 
and give you my revolver.'' 
"Yes, and then?" 

** Then you must kill me ^ 

" You talk like a maniac," Loryat said quietly. " You know 
I could not kill you in cold blood." 

** Why not? You have had it in your mind more than once 
tonight There will be no danger of your being hanged for 
it If anybody is kind enough to release you from your prison, 
you will be able to explain. You fired in self-defence." 

Loryat shuddered, and was glad that the darkness hid his 
face. The offer was worthy of the warped but subtle mind of 
the man who had tempted his own wife to dishonour. As Sir 
Philip had said, the murderer would escape the law, and might 
even argue that no murder had been committed. But the mem- 
ory of the crime would live, and would work like poison in a 
man's mind. It would lie between him and Dorothy Malre- 
ward for ever — as strong and sure a barrier as the existence 
of Sir Philip himself. 

** I cannot accept your offer," Loryat replied, after a long 
silence. " I do not care to purchase a remote chance of free- 
dom at so great a price. It is possible that I may have to 
remain here with your dead body, and I don't fancy that" 

"That idea did not occur to me," said Sir Philip, with a 
laugh, " but it is a good idea all the same." Then he struck a 
match, and walking slowly to the far end of the r<K^m>^«Ql<^'QL 
is loioefl^ and opened a box that 8loodmoiisbtx^TDKt« ^^&^M)^ 
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out a small piece of candle, lit it, and placed it on the floa. 
Then he opened a tin of biscuits, and mundied one of diem. 

'' This little hiding-place," he said, ^ has been useful to ne 
on more than one occasion. There is food here for quite time 
days, but, imf ortunately, no water, and biscuits are dry thinp 
to eat'* 

Loryat turned his head and looked at the grim face with its 
stubbly beard, at the eyes which glittered with unnatural bril* 
liancy. His chances of escape were of the remotest, for be 
had to deal with a man ^o had no fear of death. He wodd 
be lucky, indeed, if Sir Hiilip did not shoot himself. 

^ You don't care to buy your life on the terms I suggested? ' 
said Sir Philip after a long silence. 

** I do not," Loryat replied. 

** Very well, then, I will lea^e you. I only jested when I 
said I had put the key of the door out of reach. Here on die 
floor is a knife," and he laid a small table knife by the piece 
of candle. ^ When I have gone you can roll yourself towards 
it, and I dare say will be clever enough to cut your bonds. 
I will also leave you your revolver — you may like to use it 
later on, when you get tired of dry biscuit As for myself 1 
have decided to have a little more fun for my money." 

He walked to the door, unlocked it, and flung it open. For 
a few seconds he stood there listening. 

** I am glad to be rid of you," said Loryat 

" Good-night," Sir Philip replied, ** or is it good-bye? " 

The door closed, the key was turned in the lock, and Loryat 
was alone. It was the work of a few minutes for him to readi 
the knife, and place it in such a position that he could slowly 
cut through the rope that boimd his hands, the work of a few 
seconds to cut the cords roimd his ankles. 

Then he turned out the contents of the box in the comer, 

found another candle end, a large quantity of biscuits, a tinned 

tongue and a tin-opener. He ate some of the biscuit, and to 

tried the tin-openei on ^<^ V^ oi >3da dic^t^ using the end as 

a screwdriver. But NSae «ctcw^ Nq«t^ xvafic^ >RS&i. ^i^k «^^ 
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implement was made of soft iron, and twisted in his hand. 

** Perhaps I could blow the lock out with my revolver/' he 
thought as he sent the tin-opener tinkling to the floor. ** IVe 
heard of such things being done, but I should think it is a 
dangerous operation — the last resource of a desperate man." 

He picked up the table knife and began to cut at the wood 
round the lock. 



When Sir Philip Malreward left the dungeon, he did not re- 
turn by the way he had come, but walking along the passage in 
the opposite direction, descended a long flight of stone steps.^ 
He carried no light, but he neither hesitated nor stumbled in the 
darkness. 

When he reached the bottom of the staircase, he proceeded 
along another passage, and then descended some more steps till 
he reached a small square room. Here he struck a match, 
blew it out hastily, slid back a panel in the wall, ascended half 
a dozen steps, pulled back another sliding panel, and found 
himself in an old building, ^ich a century ago had been a 
summer house, but which for many years had been used as a 
receptacle for lumber. It was situated at the very lowest 
point of the castle grounds, and one side was built in the wall 
that bounded the estate. 

Sir Philip stood for a few moments irresolute. Then he 
unlocked the door, and torrents of rain beat in through the 
opening. He listened, but could hear nothing save the roar 
of the wind. Between the summer house and the castle lights 
were moving, but here he was outside the cordon of the 
watchmen. It was through this entrance that he had made 
his way into the castle the night he had stolen the picture, and 
Ae night he had stood in the gallery of the hall and watched 
Kentisbury plead for the love of Dorothy Malreward. 

^I must get money," he thought ^Rachel Chidley mil 
havcL^o give me money." 

He closed the door, and opened oiub oi ^^ Nim\^^^ ^^"^ 
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overlooked the valley. It would be easy to drop frna Am b 
the ground and make his way nnobsenred throng die ftoivto 
the " Deo.** All the efforts of die hunters were c ont T nlii i f J 
<m the castle. The country beyond would be open and it w« 
even possible that the ** Den ** would not be walxdied. 

Then suddenly he heard die door close. He struck a imlc^ 
and saw that he was not alone. A woman with a white» tcni* 
fied face was leaning with her back against the door, (me hand 
clutdiing at her breast and the other bdiind her bacL 

^ Janet,** he cried in amasement, ^what on eardi brinp 
you here? '* 

** I want to save you,** Mrs. Oldwin whiqiered. ^ I dioii^ 
you would be here. Years ago you told me of diis place- 
years ago. Do you remember? " 

^ You can be of no help to me,** he answered qniedy. **! 
am going to leave England.** He match burnt out and AfBj 
were in darkness. 

** I can help you,** she said. ^ I came down toni^ to do 
so. When I heard you were in the castle, and that die place 
was surroimded so diat no one could escape, I knew you would 
come out this way. I have been waiting here for a long time. 
I am drenched to the skin.** 

^ Go back to the inn and change,** he said grimly. ^ Then 
sleep, if you can. You cannot help me.** 

** You will not take me with you? ** 

^No, it would be impossible. I shall have all my work 
cut out to get away as it is. The truth is diat I have gone rather 
too far in this matter.** 

Does Mr. Loryat know? ** she asked, after a pause. 
Yes. My work is ended. But my wif e*s sufferings are not 
at an end, now that Loryat knows. Now, if you will excose 
me, I must go. Time is very precious,** and he moved towards 
the door. 

^ Give me your hand, Philip,** she said softly, ^ if it is to 
be good-bye.** 

He held out Yiift xifSoX^iwsA «jcA ^«v^\^x\«c^\D.^s«.>a^^ 
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ness. She took it — in her left hand. But he did not notice 
that He only perceived that her fingers were cold as ice. 

Then suddenly there was a flash, and a loud report Sir 
Philip staggered back, clutdied at the air, and fell to the 
ground. The woman did not move for a few seconds. Then 
she struck a match, and kneeling by die side of the body, held 
the flame close to the grey face. The man had been shot 
through the heart. As she had grasped his hand, she had held 
her weapon close against his side and fired. 

She rose to her feet, struck another match, and looked round 
the room. It was half -filled with old lumber; the walls and the 
roof were of wood. In one comer there was a pile of deal 
boxes and some newspapers. She picked up two of the papers, 
opened them out, and crumpled them up again, llien she 
thrust them in one of the deal boxes, and put a match to them. 
The paper flared up, and the thin wood crackled and sent out 
jets of smoke and flame. 

She waited for a minute until the boxes were well alight; 
then she dragged two or three pieces of furniture towards them, 
coughing and gasping for breadi. 

Then she opened the door, closed it again, and made her 
way through the rain to the edge of the cliffs beyond the castle. 



CHAPTER Un 

** They are sure it was Sankey? " Dorothy Malreward asked 
in a low voice. 

"Yes,** Lory at answered; "they are qaite sore. Tlicf 
found die passage, as you know, when they tried to pot out 
the fire. Otherwise I should not be here with you today. He 
set fire to the place and then shot himself. Radiel Qiidley 
recognized the ring which Sankey always wore on his finger. 
Besides, who else could it have been? No one else is mining." 

" And have they found out ^o Sankey really is? " 

" No. The police think he was a lunatic. But it does not 
matter now he is dead.** 

Lady Malreward, who was lying on a sofa, closed her eye^ 
and for a little time there was silence. Loryat, who knew all 
the terrible truth, had resolved that die should never know, and 
he had himself purchased Baildon's silence. Radiel Chidley 
would not speak for her own sake. It did not matter to the 
law whether the criminal were Sir Philip Malreward or an 
unknown man, who had called himself Robert Sankey, espe- 
cially now that the man was dead. Loryat had explained his 
own share in the night's adventure to the satisfaction of the 
police, but he had only been able to do so by keeping back 
part of the truth. His conscience did not accuse him. The 
woman had to be protected at any cost 

How weak and ill she looked as she lay there with closed 
eyes; even the firelight could not bring a glow to her white face. 
If she had sinned, at any rate she had suffered for her sins. 

"Dearest," he said in a low voice. She opened her eyes 
and smiled wearily. 

I have been thinking,'' she said slowly, " wondering if love 
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188 really the power to change the whole of one's character/' 

** Why? ^ he asked almost fiercely. " I would not have you 
changed." 

** Yet if I were the same as I once was," she continued faintly, 
^ I should do you a cruel wrong by marrying you. There 
was a time — before I knew what love meant — when I was 
thoughtless and hard and cruel. I did not love my husband] 
I did not love Jack Kentisbury. Yet if I had my life to live 
again, I think I should be kind even to those I did not love.' 
Do you believe, my dearest one, that love could so change a 
woman's heart and soul? " 

** I only know what you are," he cried passionately, " it does 
not matter to me what you were"; and to himself he added, 
** Whatever you were to Sir Philip Malreward, he has taken 
his revenge." 

" I have suffered," she continued; " both mentally and physi- 
cally I have suffered. Since the day I made the promise to 
my dead husband, my life has only had the sunshine of your 
love. I think that I have been punished, my dear lover. Sir 
Philip himself could not have wished me to suffer more." 

** You must not talk of the past," he cried. ** That is over 
and done with." 

"Are you sure that you love me?" she queried, looking 
wistfully at his face. "Your love is all that I have in the 
world; my wealth and all else is nothing compared to your 
love. If I were to lose that, I should die." 

He laughed, and kneeling by her side, he took her in his 
arms, and held her frail body very close to him. 

" I loo have sinned," he whispered. " You and I are in the 
hands of God. There is no man, living or dead, who shall 
judge us. And perhaps much may be forgiven — for love." 

The sun sank low in a sky of pale blue, that changed to 
yellow, as it neared the horizon of tawny sand. A gigantic 
pyramid rose black, and, so it seemed to Beryl Lyte, threaten- 
ing against the clear radiance of the heavens. The shadow be- 
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hind it, long and tapering, was like a purple road that led 
far away into the greyneaa of the omiing ni^OL 

^ Beryl," whispered James Cubrick, and she started almost 
as though die had been unaware of his presence. Yet be 
had been with her for the past hour, and it was barely half i 
minute since he had last spoken to her. 

"^ Well? ''she queried with a smile. "^ What is it? ** 

** Fm afraid I startled you out of a dream,'' he answered. 
**I — I am very sorry." 

She diook her head and laughed. '^This is not the time 
for dreaming," die replied. ^ It is not yet darL" 

**HaTe you forgotten your promise. Beryl? " he said in a 
low voice. ^ You said Aal you would give me an answer at 



sunset" 



** The sun has not yet set," she answered. ** It is getting 
cold, Jim. Let us go back to Mrs. Seton." 

^ Can you not wait," he asked, ^ till die sun has set? Let 
us walk towards the pyramid." 

Sfale nodded assent, and they moved across die sand to tbe 
great tomb of a king whose name conveys nothing to the busy 
people of today. Then, leaning against a mi^ty slab of stone, 
they saw the sun dip its edge below the horizon. 

** Your answer? " he said tenderly, and again the look of 
fear came into his eyes. 

She did not speak, but he felt the touch of her fingers on 
his hand, and the next moment he had clasped her in his arms. 

** It is not true," he cried hoarsely, looking down into her 
white face. ** I cannot believe that it b true." 

"Yes," she whispered, "it is true." 

He kissed her passionately, and when he looked up again, 
the sun had set But he fancied that he saw before him an 
illimitable pathway of gold. 

THE END ^ ll 
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